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THOMAS  ALVA  EDISON. 


CHAPTER    I. 

CHILDHOOD. 

Foremost  and  most  practical  among  the  pioneers 
who  are  pressing  outward  on  the  confines  of  the 
knowable,  and  are  seeking  to  make  the  most  in- 
scrutable forces  tributary  to  human  weal,  is  Thomas 
Alva  Edison. 

As  inventor  of  the  quadruplex  system  of  tele- 
graphy, whereby  four  separate  and  distinct  messages, 
two  in  each  direction,  may  pass  simultaneously  over 
a  single  wire,  he  adds  the  equivalent  of  50,000  miles  of 
wire  to  the  capacity  of  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  and  cheapens  by  one-half,  at 
least,  the  transmission  of  telegrams  the  world  over. 
The  managers  of  this  great  corporation  can  well 
afford  to  say  to  him  :  "  Retire  to  your  workshop  at 
Menlo  Park,  and  consecrate  your  life  to  Invention 
as  a  mission. 

"  Other  men  may  be  permitted  to  sell  the  product 
of  their  brain  after  it  has  been  tested  and  found 
useful.  Humanity  draws  on  you  for  all  you  can 
invent,  and  stipulates  in  advance  that  tlicre  shall  be 
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no  cramp  on  your  energies,  nor  hindrance  on  your 
powers  through  lack  of  means." 

He  had  reached  this  degree  of  success  at  twenty- 
three  )ears  of  age,  though  he  had  never  attended  a 
college,  nor  heard  a  course  of  scientific  lectures,  nor 
enjoyed  an}-  of  the  supposed  advantages  which  wait 
upon  endowed  efforts  in  behalf  of  education. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  had  forty-five  distinct 
inventions  under  way  at  once,  and  the  United  States 
Patent  Commissioner  described  him  as  "the  young 
man  that  kept  the  path  to  the  Patent  Office  hot  with 
his  footsteps/'' 

And  yet  the  quadruplex  telegraph  figures  among 
Edison's  inventions  only  as  a  particularly  bright 
constellation  in  the  midst  of  the  starry  heavens.  It 
is  covered  by  barely  eleven  patents,  while  his  stock 
telegraph  instrument  requires  forty  patents  to  fully 
protect  its  points  of  originality,  and  his  automatic 
system  of  telegraphy  requires  forty-six.  Including 
the  improved  dynamo-machines,  regulators,  coolers, 
switches,  conductors,  and  lamps,  upon  which  patents 
have  been  or  will  be  secured,  before  the  electric  light 
can  be  made  fully  available  to  the  public,  a  hundred 
patents  may  be  required. 

On  one  occasion,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
he  made  a  discovery  ;  he  instantly  "  wired  "  the  fact 
to  his  solicitor  at  Plainfield.  At  nine  o'clock  that 
night  his  solicitor  had  cabled  an  application  for  the 
patent  to  London,  and  at  seven  the  next  morning  h^ 
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was  awakened  by  word  from  London  that  his  appli- 
cation for  a  patent  had  been  there  received.  He 
presides  over  a  factory  in  which  the  only  output  is 
ideas,  the  sole  product  is  patents,  and  the  immediate 
profits  are  discoveries.  It  is  the  most  perfect,  and 
perhaps  the  only  enterprise  of  the  kind,  conceived 
solely  with  a  view  to  practical  utility,  the  world  has 
ever  known.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  in  few  business 
enterprises  have  the  ultimate  financial  profits  borne  a 
larger  ratio  to  the  investment  and  the  risk. 

Whence  comes  this  brilliant  Electric  Light,  whose 
burning  genius  draws  the  attention  of  the  thinking 
world  to  Menlo  Park  ? 

Thomas  A.  Edison  was  born  on  the  nth  of 
February,  1847,  ^t  Milan,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio,  and  there 
lived  to  the  age  of  seven.  Milan  is  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Huron  River,  ten  miles  from  Lake 
Erie,  and  was  then  a  thriving  young  town  of  three 
thousand  inhabitants.  As  a  lake  port  it  continued  to 
have  a  trade  in  grain  and  lumber,  and  some  ship- 
building, until  the  Lake  Shore  Railway,  running  a 
few  miles  to  the  southward  of  it,  nearly  extinguished 
the  town.  Forth  from  this  obscure  Nazareth  shone 
one  who,  if  not  destined  to  be  the  very  sun  of  the 
earth's  scientific  illumination,  is  at  least  one  of  its 
most  powerful  electric  lights. 

Two  essays  might  here  be  written — the  one  on  the 
obscurity  of  the  birthplaces  of  the  great,  the  other  on 
the   dependence   of  American   cities    on    means    of 
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transportation.  The  atmosphere  of  large  cities  is 
favourable  to  the  development  of  superficiality  and 
pert  smartness  in  small  boys,  but  is  peculiarly  fatal  to 
thorough  investigation  or  sustained  genius.  Now  and 
then  a  bo}^  born  among  crowded  streets  and  tiled 
roofs — like  Schuyler  Colfax,  who  was  born  under  tlie 
shadow  of  St.  John's  Church,  in  New  York  City,  or 
like  Charles  Dickens,  or  Benjamin  Franklin^over- 
comes  the  dissipating  influences  of  city  birth,  and 
earns  true  eminence.  But  in  proportion  to  the  large 
populations  gathered  in  cities,  the  number  who  rise 
to  distinction  in  immediate  connection  with  city  in- 
fluences is  extremely  small. 

Edison  found  in  Milan's  little  river,  lumpy  hills, 
and  clumpy  forests,  the  opportunity  for  much  good 
healthy  sport,  and  some  ingenious  experiment.  He  was 
not  demure  or  prematurely  serious,  but  rosy-faced  and 
laughing.  Still,  he  liked  to  build  things,  if  it  was  only 
a  canal  through  the  sand,  scooped  out  with  a  shingle. 

Of  his  inventive  genius  at  this  period  his  sister 
tells  the  best  story.  When  the  boy  was  a  little  under 
six  years  old  he  became  greatly  interested  in  the 
fidelity  with  which  an  old  goose  was  brooding  her 
nest  of  eggs.  When  the  young  family  of  golden- 
green  goslings  came  out  and  took  to  the  water,  he 
was  told  that  this  astounding  result  was  produced 
simply  by  the  animal  heat  of  the  old  bird  sitting  on 
them. 

This  first  lesson  in  organic  chemistry  was  of  a 
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kind  too  remarkable  to  be  let  slip  without  testing  it 
by  experiment.  Soon  after,  the  boy  was  missed. 
Messengers  were  sent  after  him  everywhere,  but  he 
could  not  be  found.  '*  By-and-by,"  says  the  sister, 
"  don't  you  think  father  found  him  curled  up  in  a 
nest  he  had  made  in  the  barn,  sitting  on  goose 
eggs  and  hens'  eggs,  and  trying  to  hatch  them  ?''  But 
who  knows  ?  Perhaps  the  talent  for  invention  was 
not  all  confined  to  the  brother.  People  who  have 
lived  long  in  the  West,  and  know^  the  ways  of  the 
country,  will  hold  that  the  sister  has  a  trace  of  it  too. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  up  to  the  age  of 
seven  years  the  best  evidence  that  Thomas  A.  Edison 
would  turn  out  well  was  under  ground.  It  wa^  to  be 
found  in  his  ancestry. 

His  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Edison,  had  been 
a  prominent  bank  officer  and  financier  in  New  York 
during  the  American  War.  As  such  his  name  ap- 
pears as  the  only  signature  for  authenticating  the 
genuineness  of  the  Continental  currency. 

The  family  of  Edisons  had  migrated  to  America 
in  1730,  and  from  thence  can  still  be  traced  backward 
for  a  century,  as  a  family  of  extensive  and  prosperous 
millers  in  Holland. 

The  Edison  of  the  Revolution  died  at  the  acre  of 
102  years.  His  son,  the  inventor's  grandfather,  lived 
to  be  103  years  old.  Following  him  comes  Samuel 
E  lison,  still  living  (1887),  at  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
and  brisk  and  active  for  all  the  details  of  business, 
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When  sixty-four  years  old  he  outjumped  260  men 
belonging  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers  stationed  at  Fort 
Gratiot,  Mich.  As  a  boy  he  had  learned  the  tailoring 
trade,  an  unusual  choice  for  one  who,  as  a  young  man, 
became  six  feet  and  two  inches  in  height,  and  was  of 
commanding  face  and  figure.  As  he  approached 
manhood  he  entered  commercial  life,  becoming  an 
extensive  trader  in  timber,  and  subsequently  in  pro- 
duce. He  was  born  August  i6th,  1804,  iii  t^^^e  town 
of  Digby,  County  of  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia,  but 
before  reaching  seven  years  of  age  had  resided  suc- 
cessively at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  at  Bayham, 
Upper  Canada.  In  Canada  he  married  Miss  Nancy 
Elliott,  the  mother  of  Thomas  Alva,  at  Vienna.  She 
was  of  Scotch  and  English  parentage,  well  educated, 
and  had  been  for  several  years  a  popular  teacher  in  a 
Canadian  high  school.  In  1837  he  came  as  far  west 
as  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  his  accomplished  wife,  then 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  She  is  described  as 
attractive,  highly  cultured,  and  social.  Remaining 
at  Detroit  one  year,  he  then  removed  to  Milan,  Ohio, 
where  Thomas  Alva  was  born. 

Mrs.  Edison  felt  a  tender  affection  for  Thomas 
Alva.  He  combined,  with  the  pure  strong  current  of 
vitality  which  came  to  him  from  his  father,  the  keen 
social  vivacity  and  capacity  for  intense  intellectual 
effort  which  distinguished  his  mother.  This  she  had 
many  opportunities  of  knowing,  though,  at  a  time 
when  many  college  students  are  drawing  their  prizes, 
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her  devoted  son  was  wandering  out  of  one  town  into 
another,  suffering  repeated  discharges,  mishaps,  and 
disappointments.  On  April  9th,  i87i,just  as  Thomas 
Alva's  success  was  beginning,  and  before  his  name 
had  yet  become  great,  though  its  lustre  was  already 
bright  enough  to  gladden  her  loving  heart  with  pro- 
phetic pride,  she  passed  away  from  this  life.  Besides 
Thomas  A.,  she  left  a  son,  William  P.  Edison — a  pro- 
minent business  man  in  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  where 
Samuel  Edison,  the  father,  also  resides — and  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Homer  Page,  a  resident  of  Milan,  Ohio. 

The  new  home  to  which  Thomas  A.  Edison  was 
removed,  at  seven  years  of  age,  at  Port  Huron,  Mich., 
was  a  large  white  farmhouse  located  in  an  extensive 
grove,  overlooking  the  broad  river  or  strait  which 
there  separates  the  dominions  of  the  Queen  from  the 
Great  Republic.  It  was  a  superior  home,  architectur- 
ally, intellectually,  and  socially.  Here,  at  the  hands 
of  his  mother,  Thomas  got  all  the  instruction  he  ever 
received  from  a  teacher,  except  a  short  attendance  of 
two  months  at  school.  The  best  proof  that  she  got 
away  from  the  mere  words  in  which  truth  must  be 
appareled,  and  let  him  into  the  heart  of  things,  ap- 
pears in  the  fact  that,  long  before  he  became  learned, 
he  was  deeply  in  love  with  learning. 

Before  he  was  ten  years  of  age  he  had  read,  not 
carelessly  but  in  course  and  absorbingly,  such  works 
as  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia,"  Hume's  "  History  of 
England,"  D'Aubignes  ''History  of  the  Reformation," 
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Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
and  Scars'  "  History  of  the  World."  While  these 
were  liis  literature,  chemical  and  scientific  works,  as 
fast  as  he  could  devour  them,  were  his  aliment  and 
life.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  when,  two 
years  afterwards,  he  obtained  access  to  the  public 
library  at  Detroit,  he  actually  set  about  reading  the 
whole  library,  shelf  by  shelf.  Commencing  at  the 
bottom  shelf,  he  struck  into  such  dusty  and  difficult 
books  as  Newton's  "  Principia  " — a  book  over  which 
Voltaire  spent  two  years  in  preliminary  study  of 
mathematics  in  the  effort  to  master,  but  could  not, 
and  with  which  Goethe  had  a  hardly  more  successful 
tilt.  Madame  de  Stael  boasted  of  having  compre- 
hended it,  but  probably  a  hundred  persons  in  any  one 
age  are  as  many  as  have  thoroughly  understood  it. 

Besides  these  he  found  on  the  same  shelf  Ure's 
scientific  dictionaries  and  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy."  He  read  the  first  fifteen  feet,  omitting 
no  volume,  and  no  line  or  word  in  any  volume. 
By  this  time  he  found  it  more  profitable  to  select  the 
special  works  in  which  he  could  satisfy  the  developing 
bent  and  trend  of  his  mind.  As  a  pure  example  of 
the  love  of  learning  which  it  is  possible  for  an  edu- 
cated  mother  to  impart  and  instil  in  the  mind  of  a 
"  brainy  "  boy,  this  single  illustration  is  probably  un- 
surpassed. It  is  equal  to  Everett's  learning  Greek  at 
four  years  of  age,  or  to  Pope's  "  lisping  in  numbers." 
How  such   an  influence   contrasts  with  that  of  the 
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relatives  of  Richard  Cobdcn,  who  sent  him  for  five 
years  to  a  boarding-school  in  Yorkshire,  very  much 
of  the  quality  of  Dotheboys  Hall,  and  where  from  his 
tenth  to  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  "  ill-fed,  ill-taught, 
ill-used,"  never  seeing  mother,  father,  nor  friend,  during 
his  entire  misnamed  process  of  "  education." 

Among  the  books  read  by  Edison  at  this  period, 
none  chained  him  with  such  delight  as  Hugo's  "  Les 
Miserables  '^  and  "  Toilers  of  the  Sea."  The  former 
he  read  a  dozen  times,  and  the  latter  he  regarded  as  a 
work  in  which,  great  as  is  the  art  displayed  in  it,  it  is 
buried  under  the  magnificent  beauty  of  a  stupendous 
wealth  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature. 

It  is  a  proof  that  young  Edison  had  no  merely 
abnormal  or  one-sided  development  of  genius,  that  he 
plunged  thus  at  once  into  profound  sympathy  with 
the  v.'orld's  great  reservoirs  of  learning,  and  also  with 
its  most  gifted  instructors  of  the  imagination.  Even 
at  this  early  age,  these  authors  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  that  he  could  refer  usually  to  the 
very  book  and  page  where  any  fact,  incident,  or  words 
used  in  them  occurred.  This  habit  still  clings  to  him, 
now  that  he  has  occasion  often  to  ransack  the  most 
recondite  scientific  authors  for  facts  or  suggestions. 
He  thus  reinforces  the  saying  that  "  Genius  is  an 
exhaustless  capacity  for  work  in  detail."  But  what 
was  this  boy  doing  as  a  boy,  out  of  doors  and  among 
boys,  when  he  was  delving  into  Newton's  Physics,  Ure's 
Chemistry,  and  following  Victor  Hugo's  Jean  Valjean  1 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE   TRAIN-BOY. 

Edison  was  a  train-boy  on  the  Gra  d  Trunk  Rail- 
way, between  Port  Huron  and  Detroit,  selling  apples 
and  figs,  magazines  and  newspapers.  Imagine  a  boy, 
with  the  recollection  of  last  night's  efforts  to  compre- 
hend the  "  Principia  "  still  imparting  a  studious  cast  to 
his  face,  bouncing  into  the  car,  with  his  basket  on  his 
arm,  and  crying,  "  Figs  and  candies.  Sir  ! — Madam  ! 
Every  packet  warranted  to  contain  a  prize,  or  your 
money  returned,"  and  so  on.  But  Thomas  A.  Edison 
not  only  "  caught  on  "  to  all  the  good  points  of  the 
business,  but  he  improved  on  them,  and  increased  his 
trade  so  rapidly  that  he.  was  soon  employing  four 
assistants.  By  this  means  he  was  able  to  turn  over 
to  his  parents  an  annual  profit  of  about  five  hundred 
dollars  during  each  of  the  four  years,  beginning 
with  his  twelfth  and  ending  with  his  sixteenth,  in 
which  he  pursued  this  occupation.  Compared  with 
the  boy  who  goes  to  college  and  costs  500  dollars 
(about  ;{^iC)o)  a  year,  he  was  a  net  profit  to  his  parents 
of  more  than  3^  dollars  per  day,  during  what  is  usually 
the  least  productive  and  most  expensive  years  of  a 
child's  life. 

It  is  not  the  fact  that  children  work  that  retards 
their  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual  growth,  but  the 
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fact  that  they  work  at  forms  of  work  to  which  they 
are  not  adapted,  and  work  without  the  key  or  clue  to 
the  great  art  of  making  work  free  and  noble.  It  is 
not  true  or  possible  that  all  work  should  be  so  plea- 
sant that  it  can  be  pursued  passionately  or  lovingly. 
This  was  Fourier's  dream,  but  it  would  abolish  the 
distinction  between  work  and  dissipation  or  play,  and 
between  labour  and  rest.  This  distinction  is  essential 
to  make  each  a  relief  to  the  other,  and  thus  to  enable 
one  person  daily  to  derive  pleasure  from  both. 

Had  young  Edison  been  condemned  to  read  fif- 
teen solid  feet  of  books  of  reference  on  the  lower 
shelf  of  the  Detroit  Library  as  a  task,  he  would  have 
welcomed  the  privilege  of  selling  apples  on  the  train 
as  play. 

One  of  the  first  original  expedients  he  adopted  to 
increase  his  trade  in  papers  was  to  telegraph  in  ad- 
vance the  headlines  of  his  war  news,  and  have  them 
bulletined  at  the  various  stations.  These  bulletins 
would  detain  all  transient  customers  until  the  train 
came,  when  his  whole  stock  would  be  grabbed  up  in- 
stantly, because  of  the  stimulus  he  had  given  to  the 
public  appetite. 

/His  next  enterprise  was  to  print  and  publish  a 
paper  of  his  own,  the  first,  and  perhaps  still  the  only 
newspaper  ever  edited,  set  up,  struck  off,  and  pub- 
lished wholly  on  a  railway  train  in  full  motion.  It 
was  a  weekly,  twelve  inches  by  sixteen,  printed  on 
one  side  only,  for  the  impressions  were  all  made  by  a 
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pressure  of  the  hand.  I  Ic  had  bought  300  lbs.  of 
type  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  so  was  his  own 
printer,  but  he  did  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a 
press.     He  kept  within  \\  hat  would  pay. 

He  got  the  use  of  the  smoking-room  in  a  spring- 
less  half-freight  car,  or  what  is  generally  known  in  the 
Western  States  of  America  as  a  "caboose,"  but  which, 
not  being  very  well  ventilated  or  inviting,  was  but 
little  used  by  passengers.  In  this  room  Edison  wrote 
and  set  up  his  items  of  railway  gossip,  the  local  news 
of  the  train  and  the  stations.  He  sold,  at  three  cents 
a  copy,  several  hundred  copies  each  vv^eek  of  this  paper, 
called  The  Grand  Trunk  Herald,  and  received,  oc- 
casionally, contributions  from  eminent  railroad  men, 
who  were  interested  in  the  paper  because  they  had 
once  been  boys  themselves,  and  knew,  therefore,  what 
it  was  to  be  a  boy.  Robert  Stephenson,  then  building 
the  tubular  bridge  at  Montreal,  ordered  an  extra 
edition  for  his  own  use.  The  London  Times  gave  it  a 
first-class  notice;  and  indeed,  it  was  this  paper  that  first 
gave  Thomas  A.  Edison  an  international  reputation. 

The  third  innovation  on  the  part  of  our  train-boy 
was  even  more  sensational,  though  less  successful. 
Purchasing  a  supply  of  chemicals,  a  work  on  the 
"  Qualitative  Analysis,"  and  some  retort  stands  from 
the  men  in  the  railroad  shops,  he  opened  a  chemical 
laboratory  In  the  same  old  railroad  "caboose"  in 
which  he  was  printing  TJie  Grand  Trunk  Herald. 
One   would   suppose   his   four   salesmen    must    have 
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borne  the  brunt  of  the  peddling  on  the  train  at  this 
time.  Perhaps,  however,  the  first  application  of  the 
quadruplex  principle  may  have  consisted  in  Edison's 
work  in  selling  newspapers,  editing  and  printing  his 
own  journal,  reading  fifteen  feet  of  a  public  library, 
in  which  Newton's  "  Principia  "  figured  as  one  and  a 
quarter  inches,  and  running  a  chemical  laboratory  all 
at  once. 

^  The  chemical  laboratory  in  the  smoking  "caboose  " 
was  the  logical  sire  to  the  electrical  laboratory  at 
Menlo  Park. 

What  great  inventions  might  have  issued  from 
this  duplex  railway  caboose  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; 
but  one  day  a  bottle  of  phosphorus,  from  which  the 
water  had  evaporated,  fell  to  the  floor  through  an 
extra  jolt  of  the  car,  and  exploded.  Instantly  the  car 
was  on  fire,  and  an  unscientific  conductor,  fearing, 
perhaps,  that  he  would  be  charged  with  burning  up 
his  own  train,  not  only  pitched  the  types  and 
chemicals  out  of  the  window,  but  as  soon  as  the 
burning  train  could  be  stopped,  soundly  boxed  the 
ears  of  the  young  student  of  Newton's  "Principia  "  and 
Fresenius'  "  Qualitative  Analysis,"  and  threw  him  off 
also.  Thus  the  investigation  of  the  mysteries  of 
chemical  law  was  suddenly  brought  to  an  eild  by  the 
hard  blows  of  brute  force,  very  much  as  the  sorcerers 
of  a  few  centuries  earlier  were  taught  better  than  to 
try  to  analyse  flame,  by  being  delivered  to  the  flames 
themselves  for  analysis. 
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Gathering  up  his  scattered  materials,  the  boy 
removed  his  chemical  laborator}-  to  the  basement  of 
his  father's  house,  where  he  continued,  under  more 
genial  auspices,  his  chemical  experiments.  From 
thence  also  he  issued  a  new  and  better  printed 
journal,  which  he  entitled  Paul  Pry. 

This  journal  had  both  contributors  and  sub- 
scribers ;  but  by  one  of  the  usual  accidents  of  journal- 
ism it  offended  one  of  its  subscribers,  who,  meeting  the 
boy  on  the  margin  of  the  St.  Clair,  deliberately 
pitched  him  into  the  river.  So  much  more  effective 
is  the  law  of  libel  at  all  times  against  small  boys  than 
it  is  against  men  ! 

Edison's  punishment  of  the  ruffian  was  character- 
istic. He  from  thenceforth  excluded  his  name  per- 
emptorily from  the  columns  of  Paul  Pry.  That 
route  to  fame  was  closed  to  him.  Then  he  would 
have  defined  Edison  as  the  train-boy  whom  he  threw 
into  the  water  ;  to-day  he  would  himself  be  defined 
as  the  man  that  threw  Edison  into  the  water. 

As  a  train-boy,  Edison's  earliest  studies  were  not 
in  the  laboratory.  He  frequently  rode  with  the 
engineer  in  order  to  study  more  carefully  the 
mechanical  principles  of  the  locomotive.  In  the 
basement  of  his  father's  house  he  had  constructed  on 
a  small  scale  a  working  engine.  Whenever  he  could 
visit  the  railroad  machine  shops  he  did  so,  and  when 
he  did  "  he  took  it  all  in."  If  in  any  of  these  trips 
the  engineer  fell  asleep,  Thomas  was  not  the  boy  to 
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wake  him  up  ;  for  his  compassion  was  such  that 
he  knew  the  man  needed  rest.  He  would  run  the 
engine  himself.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions  he 
pumped  too  much  water  into  the  boiler,  and  this 
being  thrown  from  the  smoke-stack,  doused  the 
engine  with  filth.  This  was  merely  an  incident, 
however,  and  to  his  mind  was  far  more  satisfactory 
than  not  to  have  run  the  engine  at  all. 

Edison's  experience  as  a  train-boy,  in  advertising 
his  papers  in  advance  of  their  arrival,  naturally  in- 
terested him  in  the  electric  telegraph.  On  removing 
his  laboratory  from  the  "  caboose  "  to  his  new  base- 
ment rooms  at  home,  he  purchased  a  standard  work 
on  the  telegraph,  and  proceeded  to  build  a  line  con- 
necting this  basement  with  the  residence  of  James 
Ward,  his  assistant. 

Mr.  Reid,  in  his  memorial  volume,  seriously 
declares  that  Edison  and  Ward  undertook  to  generate 
the  current  by  rubbing  together  the  backs  of  two 
cats.  But  then  Reid  is  himself  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  was  once  a  reporter.  No  person  can  stand 
in  these  two  relations  to  the  world  and  make  no  use 
whatever  of  the  inventive  faculty. 

The  boys  did,  however,  secure  a  current^  through 
stove-pipe  wire,  insulated  by  bottles  where  it  was 
strung  to  trees,  and  making  use  of  a  fragment  of 
genuine  cable,  obtained  in  the  usual  way  in  which 
boys  find  things  which  they  want,  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  the  insulation  where  their  short  line 
B  2 
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passed  under  the  road.  Their  magnets  were  at  first 
made  of  old  wire  wound  with  rags,  but  the  two  boys, 
being  in  receipt  of  an  independent  income  from  their 
commercial  business,  found  it  easier  to  buy  some 
second-hand  batteries  and  telegraphic  instruments, 
with  which  their  line  was  instantly  established  as  a 
good  working  short  line. 

Just  then,  young  Edison  had  the  good-fortune  to 
rescue  the  child  of  the  station-agent  at  Mount  Cle- 
mens, near  Port  Huron,  from  being  run  over  by  the 
train.  It  was  a  brave,  heroic  action,  and  excited  the 
warm  gratitude  of  the  father  of  the  little  boy.  Learn- 
ing the  deep  interest  which  Edison  took  in  everything 
relating  to  telegraphy,  the  agent,  Mr.  J.  A.  Mackenzie, 
volunteered  to  teach  him  the  practical  art  of  oper- 
ating. Thomas  Alva  was  still  a  train-boy,  and  his 
duties  as  such  filled  the  day.  It  was  now  arranged, 
however,  that  returning  each  night  by  a  freight  train 
to  Mount  Clemens,  Mackenzie  would  teach  him  the 
new  employment.  In  five  months  after  taking  his  first 
lessons,  Edison  was  able  to  accept  an  offer  of  25 
dollars  (about  ^^5)  per  month  to  operate  the  Port 
Huron  office,  with  extra  pay  for  extra  work.  He 
had  emerged  from  the  train-boy  into  the  telegraph 
operator  and  was  beginning  to  be  sixteen  years  of  age. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  TELEGRAPH  OPERATOR. 

As  an  operator,  young  Edison  was  constantly  learning 
too  much  to  be  useful.  He  would  have  succeeded 
better  if  he  had  been  duller.  Some  of  his  escapades 
arose  from  his  unconquerable  impulse  to  experiment, 
when  the  thing  wanted  from  him  was  routine  work. 
On  other  occasions  he  got  into  serious  disgrace 
for  that  absent-mindedness  which  is  the  nearly  con- 
stant accompaniment  of  inventive  force  or  deep 
thought.  He  was  even  accounted  "  luny  "  for  venti- 
lating his  theories  of  duplex  and  quadruplex  trans- 
mission. 

The  notion  that  telegraphy  was  in  a  crude  state 
was  in  itself  a  sign  of  unbalanced  judgment  with 
many.  But  when  to  this  was  added  the  egotistical 
conceit  that  he  himself  would  succeed  in  evolving 
some  of  the  possible  improvements  in  the  art,  he  was 
set  down  as  crazy. 

His  work  at  Port  Huron  ended  after  six  months, 
because  he  could  not  get  the  pay  for  extra  work  which 
his  employer  had  agreed  to  give  him.  Before  leaving 
Port  Huron,  however,  he  had  secured  an  engagement 
as  night  operator  at  Stratford,  Canada.  Here  he 
made  his  first  invention.  Being  required  to  report 
"  six  "  every  half-hour  to  his  circuit  manager,  to  show 
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that  he  was  awake,  Edison,  fcch'ng  that  he  could  make 
better  use  of  his  time  than  to  conform  to  this  sense- 
less requirement,  rigged  a  wheel  with  Morse  characters 
upon  it,  so  that  the  watchman,  by  simply  turning  the 
crank,  could  perform  this  duty  while  Edison  worked 
or  slept. 

Here  he  was  discharged  in  a  rage,  and  for  very 
good  cause.  Receiving  over  the  wire  an  order  to  hold 
a  train,  he  repeated  back  the  message  instead  of 
showing  it  immediately  to  the  conductor.  By  this 
delay  the  train  left  without  warning,  and  only  by  the 
two  trains  meeting  on  a  long,  straight  track  and 
checking  up  in  time  was  a  collision  avoided.  The 
railroad  superintendent  threatened  to  punish  him 
criminally,  and  Edison  was  glad  to  leave  for  home 
without  stopping  to  take  with  him  that  which  on  the 
Canadian  side  would  have  been  "  luggage,'^  but  as  he 
crossed  the  Detroit  River  became  "baggage,"  "traps," 
"  gripsack,"  or  "  plunder,"  according  to  the  State  and 
county  he  was  in. 

During  his  short  vacation  at  Port  Huron,  Edison 
taught  a  new  trick  in  telegraphing  to  the  railroad 
employees  at  that  point  and  at  Sarnia,  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  river.  An  ice-jam  had  broken 
the  cable  between  the  two  points,  and  it  could  not  be 
immediately  repaired ;  communication  between  the 
two  towns  was  stopped.  Edison  thought  an  operator 
on  the  opposite  shore  would  recognise  the  sounds  of 
the  telegraphic  alphabet  if  made  from  a  locomotive. 
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Mounting  his  "  instrument,"  he  tooted  off  the  signal 
"  Hallo,  Sarnia  !     Do  you  get  me  ?  " 

At  first  there  was  no  answer.  But  presently  an 
operator  at  Sarnia  recognised  the  distant  signals.  In- 
stantly mounting  a  locomotive  on  that  side  he  replied, 
and  communication  was  re-established. 

After  a  few  weeks'  vacation  at  Port  Huron,  he 
obtained  employment  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  but  was 
almost  immediately  discharged  for  violation  of  rules 
in  holding  the  wire  from  all  comers,  because  he  had  a 
message  from  the  superintendent.  The  latter,  hearing 
the  tussle  for  possession  of  the  wire,  rushed  in  and 
discharged  him.  From  thence  he  went  to  Fort  Wayne, 
where  he  was  sc  wjII  liked  that  after  two  months  he 
was  promoted  to  a  position  at  Indianapolis. 

Here  he  invented  an  automatic  repeater,  which 
transferred  the  telegram  from  one  line  to  another 
without  the  medium  of  a  sending  or  receiving  operator. 
At  his  next  engagement,  in  Memphis,  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  put  this  automatic  repeater  in  opera- 
tion, so  that  Louisville  and  New  Orleans  despatches 
could  pass  through  the  Memphis  office  direct,  thus 
saving  the  work  of  one  operator.  For  this  he  was 
complimented  while  at  Memphis,  yet  on  the  whole  his 
ambition  to  experiment  was  regarded  as  a  clog  on  his 
working  value  for  routine  purposes.  Simultaneously 
with  the  compliments  he  received  he  was  discharged, 
because  the  management  thought  his  head  was  too 
full  of  duplex  transmission. 
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Thus  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  was  alter- 
nately complimented  and  starved  for  his  genius,  by 
men  who  were  fat  and  successful  because  they  were 
too  busy  to  think. 

At  Indianapolis  he  endeavoured  to  eke  out  his 
skill  in  taking  the  "  press  report,"  which  is  one  of 
the  highest  achievements  in  telegraph  operating, 
by  adjusting  two  additional  recording  registers,  one 
to  receive,  and  the  other  to  repeat  the  embossed  writ- 
ing at  slower  speed,  so  that  it  could  be  copied.  This, 
he  thought,  would  enable  him  to  receive  as  fast  as 
the  sending  operator  could  send.  The  press  reports 
lagged,  however,  in  transmission,  notwithstanding 
his  increased  aids  for  receiving,  and  on  this  complaint 
he  was  suspended  from  Indianapolis,  and  transferred 
to  Cincinnati,  on  a  day-wire. 

Determined,  however,  to  master  the  most  difficult 
and  remunerative  part  of  his  work,  he  still  "  subbed  " 
for  the  night  men  as  often  as  he  could.  This  in- 
dustry soon  led  to  his  promotion.  Coming  down 
to  "  sub  "  in  this  way  on  one  occasion,  he  found  the 
night  men  had  struck,  and  were  off  on  a  general 
carouse.  Edison,  finding  the  office  deserted,  took 
the  press  report  as  best  he  could,  working  alone 
until  morning.  On  the  next  day  his  salary  was 
raised  from  65  to  105  dollars  per  month,  and  he  was 
given  the  Louisville  wire,  one  of  the  most  desirable 
in  the  office. 

The   "  sender "    at   the    Louisville   end   was    Bob 
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Martin,  one  of  the  most  expert  senders  in  the  country  ; 
Edison's  practice  with  him  rapidly  perfected  his  own 
hand. 

During  all  this  time  Edison  was  only  secondarily 
intent  on  his  progress  as  an  operator.  For  dress, 
leisure,  or  dissipation  he  had  absolutely  no  time  or 
thought.  He  was  willing  to  work  at  all  hours,  night 
or  day,  and  would  give  his  money  freely  in  helping 
shiftless  fellow-workmen.  But  his  mind  was  aglow 
with  the  labours  and  experiments  whereby  he  was 
seeking  to  perfect  a  remarkable  steam-engine,  and 
to  solve  his  great  problem  of  duplex  transmission. 

What  with  the  money  he  had  expended  on  books 
and  apparatus,  and  in  aiding  his  dissolute  companions, 
he  found  himself,  when  discharged  at  Memphis  in 
1864,  without  a  penny.  He  walked  to  Nashville, 
and  thence,  in  company  with  William  Foley,  who 
was  in  like  distress,  to  Louisville.  He  had  but 
one  suit  of  clothes ;  they  were  of  linen,  and  the 
weather  was  cold.  He  succeeded  in  borrowing  a 
little  money  for  clothing,  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  Foley,  who  was  too  dissipated  to  get  work  for 
himself,  he  found  employment.  For  this  service 
Edison  supported  Foley  until  he  too  got  work. 

Edison  worked  hard  at  the  practical  part  of  his 
business,  and  remained  a  close  drudge  for  two  long 
years.  Penury,  rats,  squalor,  and  the  dissipation  of 
his  companions,  for  the  time  damped  the  energy 
of  his  inventive  genius.     He  seems  to  have  felt  the 
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stern  probability  that  all  his  hard  studies  would 
prove  to  be  mere  dreams  of  the  mirage,  and  that 
all  his  life  would  be  sunk  in  the  struggle  for  a 
living. 

Even  under  these  discouragements  his  inventive 
force  came  to  his  aid.  The  line  he  was  working  was 
so  old  and  dilapidated  that  constant  interruptions  and 
changes  occurred,  with  corresponding  differences  of 
strength  in  the  circuit.  To  avoid  this  he  arranged 
three  sets  of  instruments,  each  with  a  different  adjust- 
ment, so  that  whether  the  circuit  was  strong  or  weak 
he  could  receive  the  signals  accurately. 

About  this  period  a  strong  feeling  existed  in  the 
Southern  and  Border  States  in  favour  of  an  exodus 
from  the  disrupted  and  collapsed  Confederacy  into 
South  America.  Though  this  feeling  originated 
among  the  defeated  Confederates,  it  caught  many 
others  in  its  whirl.  It  was  an  emigration  craze,  with 
political  disgust  as  its  inspiring  impulse.  Although 
Edison  did  not  sympathise  with  the  impulse,  he  was 
caught  .in  the  craze.  He  determined,  with  two  of  his 
associates,  Keen  and  Warren,  to  go  to  South  America 
by  the  way  of  New  Orleans.  Reaching  the  latter 
place,  Edison  found  the  vessel  gone  by  which  he  had 
intended  to  sail  ;  he  also  fell  in  with  a  Spaniard  who 
had  been  all  over  the  world,  and  who  gave  him  so 
vivid  a  picture  of  the  inferiority  of  most  other  parts, 
and  especially  of  South  America,  that  he  determined 
to   go   home   to   his   parents   in    Michigan.      So   he 
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returned,  and  after  a  pleasant  visit  at  Port  Huron,  he 
returned  to  Louisville  and  resumed  his  work. 

At  this  time  he  wrote  a  work  on  electricity,  which 
he  expected  to  print,  but  his  lack  of  means  prevented. 
He  spent  much  time  in  perfecting  his  handwriting, 
and  developed  a  highly  artistic  backhand,  which  he 
became  able  to  produce  at  a  speed  of  forty-five  words 
per  minute — the  most  that  a  Morse  operator  could 
send. 

At  this  juncture  Edison's  ill-luck  returned.  Under- 
neath the  battery-room  of  the  new  telegraph  office, 
into  which  his  work  had  recently  been  removed,  were 
richly  furnished  banking-rooms.  One  night,  when 
Edison  was  engaged  in  abstracting  from  the  battery- 
room  some  sulphuric  acid  for  the  private  experiments 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  tipped  over  the  carboy. 
The  acid  ran  through  the  floor  upon  the  furniture 
and  carpets  below,  doing  great  damage.  The  for- 
midable and  irrepressible  infant  was  summarily  dis- 
charged. He  went  to  Cincinnati  and  worked  a  while, 
spending  his  evenings  in  the  mechanics'  library,  closely 
studying  everything  bearing  upon  chemical  and  elec- 
trical science.  The  simple  wonder  was  that  with  a 
soul  so  devoted  to  all-absorbing  problems  he  could 
hold  any  situation,  or  perform  any  routine  work  what- 
ever. 

From  Cincinnati  he  returned  home  to  Port  Huron 
— the  haven  to  which  his  battered  prow  always  turned 
from  the  pitiless  storm  of  adverse  fate,  a  fate  made 
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adverse  by  the  fact  that  the  business  of  the  world,  by 
a  magnetic  law,  attracts  diligent  and  safe  mediocrity, 
but  repels  genius.  Very  few  successful  business  men 
can  recognise  genius  when  they  see  it;  what  they  look 
for  is  tact,  cunning,  presuming  "  cheek,"  audacity, 
complacency,  self-sufficiency,  subserviency,  pliancy, 
and  the  art  that 

"  Crooks  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
That  thrift  may  follow  fawning." 

Genius  is  none  of  these.  It  is  nervous,  restless,  non- 
expert in  the  little  trading  shrewdnesses  and  cunnings 
that  distinguish  men  who  are  great  in  trade.  And 
yet  genius  must  find  and  must  ask  of  these  the  privi- 
lege of  being  known.  Edison  was  still  a  tramp 
because  he  had  not  found  them.  But  he  was  a  lively 
tramp.  A  friend,  Mr.  F.  Adams,  in  the  telegraph 
office  in  Boston,  recommended  him  to  the  manager, 
G.  F.  Milliken,  as  the  proper  man  to  work  a  difficult 
New  York  wire.  Edison  came,  and  found  in  Milliken, 
who  was  himself  an  inventor,  and  an  accomplished 
telegrapher  and  gentleman,  the  second  person  who 
detected  in  his  nervous,  fiery  eye  the  light  of  genius. 
The  first  had  been  his  mother. 

He  reached  Boston  in  his  twenty-first  year.  Of 
course  he  opened  in  Boston  that  inevitable  "shop," 
in  which  he  gave  all  his  spare  time  to  experiment, 
as  he  had  done  when  a  train-boy  on  the  Grand 
Trunk,  when  an  operator  at  Indianapolis,  Louisville, 
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Cincinnati,  and  Memphis.  Inventions  now  were  be- 
ginning to  chase  each  other  through  his  fertile  brain 
like  white  clouds  flecking  the  blue  sky  in  harvest  time. 
He  invented  a  dial  instrument,  for  use  by  those 
who  would  wish  to  establish  private  lines  to  their 
own  houses  or  offices  without  spending  tediously 
the  time  required  to  learn  the  art  of  telegraphing ; 
also  a  chemical  vote-recording  apparatus,  which  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  was  asked  to  adopt,  but 
would  not.  He  also  here  made  his  first  private-line 
printer. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

AS  AN    INVENTOR. 

After  two  years  of  work  in  Boston  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
Mr.  Edison  came  to  New  York.  His  shop,  books, 
experiments,  and  companions  had  together  left  him 
penniless.  For  three  weeks  he  hunted  for  work  in 
the  various  telegraph  offices  without  success.  Even 
the  fact  that  he  had,  previous  to  his  arrival  in 
New  York,  made  a  trial  experiment  of  his  duplex 
system,  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Pope,  patent  adviser  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  did  not 
seem  to  amount  to  an  effective  introduction  to  the 
hard-headed    capitalists  running  that  great  concern. 
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Though  not  fully  satisfactory,  his  duplex  system  pre- 
sented the  clear  promise  and  potency  of  a  great 
success.  Yet  the  ingenious  inventor  was  wholly  un- 
successful in  getting  work,  was  substantially  without 
suitable  clothing,  and  was  frequently  suffering  even 
for  food. 

Still  looking  for  a  job,  he  stepped  into  the  office 
of  the  "  Laws  Gold  Reporting  Telegraph  Company," 
then  engaged  in  reporting  the  quotations  of  gold. 
He  found  the  instrument  which  Mr.  Laws  had  in- 
vented for  reporting  the  gold  market  would  not  work, 
and  its  inventor  was  utterly  unable  to  set  it  right. 
Edison  thought  he  could  set  it  right,  and  was  allowed 
to  try.  The  case  seems  to  have  been  like  that  of  the 
disabled  limb  at  Madison,  Wis.,  which  eight  medical 
experts  pronounced  a  fracture,  and  treated  as  such 
for  eighteen  months.  At  length  a  "  natural  bone- 
setter"  was  called  in,  and  he  in  a  moment  clicked 
the  bone  back  into  its  socket,  and  proved  that  it  was 
a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  and  no  fracture  at  all 
In  an  instant  Mr.  Edison  had  the  machine  working 
again,  and  this  secured  him  work  not  merely  for  that 
week  or  month,  but  for  life.  The  Indicator  Company 
set  him  at  work  permanently.  Soon  after  he  invented 
his  "  Gold  and  Stock  Quotation  Printer,"  and  formed 
a  co-partnership  with  Pope,  in  connection  with  whom 
he  brought  out  the  Pope  and  Edison  Printer.  In  a 
short  time  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  business 
was    conducted    almost    entirely   by    means    of   his 
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inventions.  Here  a  permanent  arrangement  was  made 
by  which  he  was  brought  into  the  joint  employment 
of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at  a  handsome 
salary. 

Under  this  engagement  a  large  electrical  manu- 
facturing establishment,  employing  300  men,  was  pro- 
vided for  him,  and  erected  under  his  superintendence. 
Any  required  capital  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  and 
while  at  first  electrical  apparatus  was  to  be  the  out- 
put of  the  factory,  inventions  and  experiments  multi- 
plied at  a  rate  that  rapidly  transformed  it  into  a 
manufactory  of  inventions  and  patents  chiefly. 

His  method  of  work  was  literally  Napoleonic, 
especially  in  his  capacity  for  long  endurance  of  un- 
remitting labour  without  sleep,  and  then  for  uninter- 
rupted sleep  sufficient  to  restore  the  even  balance  of 
the  system. 

Immediately  after  making  certain  improvements 
in  his  Gold  and  Stock  Quotation  Printer,  an  order 
was  received  for  30,000  dollars'  worth  of  the  new 
printers.  The  model  had  worked  well  in  his  experi- 
ments, but  the  first  instruments  turned  out  failed. 
At  first  the  difficulty  seemed  to  defy  all  remedy,  until, 
taking  a  few  of  his  most  expert  men  to  the  top  floor 
of  his  factory,  he  told  them  they  must  all  stay  there 
until  the  printer  was  a  success.  After  sixty  hours  of 
uninterrupted  labour,  without  a  moment  of  sleep,  he 
had  discovered  and  overcom<^  the  difficulty.     Then 
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he  went  to  bed  and  slept  thirty-six  hours  at  a 
stretch. 

In  these  periods  of  strain  and  tension  on  the  brain, 
when  the  first  ordinary  period  for  sleep  has  passed 
without  sleep,  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  brain  lose, 
for  the  time,  their  elasticity,  and  become  temporarily 
congested,  causing  an  abnormal  activity  of  thought 
and  capacity  for  invention.  The  ideas  flow  in  upon 
him  with  unwonted  energy,  and  so  far  from  feeling  a 
desire  for  sleep,  he  could  not  sleep  until  the  discovery 
is  made  without  a  special  effort  This  intensity  keeps 
on  increasing  ;  and  thus  far,  fortunately,  he  has  always 
accomplished  his  end  before  the  danger  point  is 
reached,  at  which  the  blood  would  refuse  to  retire 
from  the  brain,  and  sleep  would  be  impossible  with- 
out medical  aid.  In  this  way  he  is  able  to  defy  the 
distinction  between  day  and  night  with  impunity, 
and  to  work  without  stint,  certain  that  when  his  end 
is  reached  he  can  sleep  without  difficulty. 

In  this  respect  very  active  minds  have  presented  a 
marked  difference.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  could  sleep 
up  to  the  very  instant  when  he  would  be  required  in 
the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform,  and,  if  need  be,  drop 
into  slumber  again  the  instant  his  work  as  a  preacher 
was  finished.  In  this  way  he  never  lacked  for  sound, 
healthy  sleep,  and  to  this  he  attributed  his  great 
capacity  for  work.  Charles  Dickens,  on  the  contrary, 
died  of  the  passively  congested  condition  of  his  brain, 
brought  on  by  his  lecturing  tour  in  the  United  States, 
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a  congestion  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  walk 
off  by  taking  long  strolls  after  his  return  to  England. 
Mr.  Gladstone  resorts  to  chopping  wood,  after  exciting 
sieges  in  Parliament,  to  restore  his  sleep.  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  used,  during  the  excitements  of  powerful  re- 
vivals, to  resort  to  playing  on  his  violin  and  dancing 
breakdowns  in  his  stocking-feet,  to  work  off  the 
semi-congested  condition  of  his  brain  caused  by  sus- 
pending his  hearers  over  the  terrors  of  the  flaming 
pit  after  the  traditional  method  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century.  Horace  Greeley  died  of  the  congestion  of  the 
brain  caused  by  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  and 
the  nervous  exhaustion  induced  by  his  defeat.  White- 
law  Reed,  while  at  Zenia^  Ohio,  during  his  earlier  life, 
was  compelled  to  betake  himself  to  two  years  of  wood- 
chopping  in  Minnesota  before  he  could  recover  his 
facility  of  sleep. 

Let  none  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  experiments 
which  Napoleon  and  Edison  have  proved  them- 
selves able  to  survive  with  safety,  can  be  imitated 
with  impunity  by  all.  It  may  probably  be  laid  down 
as  a  nearly  universal  fact  that  none  can  sustain  these 
long  periods  of  wakeful  toil  and  then  sleep  off  the 
consequences,  except  those  who  have  acquired  the 
habit  gradually,  who  are  descended  from  particularly 
healthy  ancestors  whose  longevity  and  mental  ba- 
lance have  been  marked,  who  have  formed  no  vicious, 
sensual,  or  exhausting  habits,  and  indulge  in  no  other 
excesses,  who  have  no  cause  of  domestic  or  emotional 
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unhciDpIness  to  supplement  the  evil  tendencies  of  this 
loss  of  sleep,  and  who  habitually  abstain  from  both 
stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  especially  from  alco- 
holic liquors,  wines,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  quinine, 
morphine,  and  chloral. 

The  inventions  of  Mr.  Edison,  which  have  had  the 
greatest  financial  value,  have  been  the  Gold  and 
Stock  Quotation  Printer,  the  Duplex  and  Quadru- 
plex  Telegraph,  the  Carbon  Speaking  Telephone,  and 
the  Electric  Incandescent  Light.  His  quadruplex 
system,  the  President  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  officially  reports,  has  "saved  the 
Company  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly  in 
construction."  By  this  system,  four  distinct  messages, 
two  in  each  direction,  pass  simultaneously  over  a 
single  wire.  Experiments  are  now  pending  to 
develop  the  quadruplex  system  into  a  sextuplex, 
and  even  octoplex,  or  in  which  six  or  eight  distinct 
messages  will  pass  in  opposite  directions  over  the 
same  wire  simultaneously.  The  progress  already 
made  is  equivalent  to  the  addition,  or  rather  to 
obtaining  all  the  efficiency  without  any  of  the  cost  oi 
construction,  which  would  be  given  by  70,000  miles 
of  additional  wires  to  those  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company.  It  was  in  1874,  while  running 
the  large  factory  at  Newark,  and  experimenting  with 
the  view  of  making  certain  modifications  in  a  duplex 
apparatus  by  Stearns,  that  Edison  conceived  of  the 
principle  of  quadruplex  transmission.     This  consists 
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in  sending  messages  simultaneously  over  the  same 
wire,  one  message  by  the  double  current  system,  and 
one  by  the  single  current  or  open  circuit  system. 
The  technique  essential  to  an  explanation  of  the  two 
systems  of  transmission,  as  well  as  of  the  means  used 
to  prevent  their  interference  with  each  other,  cannot 
be  acquired  without  the  aid  of  a  competent  treatise 
on  electrical  science,  as  the  very  terms  used  in  the 
description,  together  with  the  assumptions  as  to  the 
workings  of  the  electric  force,  amount  to  a  vast  and 
intricate  science,  that  might  well  form  the  study  of  a 
lifetime.  For  a  careful  explanation  of  the  duplex 
and  quadruplex  systems  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Wormell's  edition,  from  the  German,  of  Dr. 
Alfred  Ritter  Von  Urbanitzky's  treatise  on  elec- 
tricity, with  an  introduction  by  Perry,  published,  under 
the  title  of  "  Electricity  in  the  Service  of  Man,"  by 
Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company,  London  (1886),  where  an 
illustrated  presentation  of  both  the  differential  method 
and  the  bridge  method  appear.  In  the  race  of  inven- 
tion European  and  American  inventors  divide  with 
each  other  the  honour  of  nearly  every  discovery. 
Meyer  is  the  European  inventor  whose  credit  in 
connection  with  the  evolution  of  multiplex  tele- 
graphy competes  with  that  of  Thomas  A.  Edison 
in  America.  In  the  work  referred  to,  Meyer's  system 
is  described.  The  same  work,  however,  describes 
more  than  twenty  of  Mr.  Edison's  inventions.  Among 
these  are  his  apparatus  for  the  separation  of  metals, 
C  2 
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or  magnetic  ore  separator,  which  is  a  machine  for  the 
separation  of  iron  ore  by  means  of  magnets,  and 
is  distinguished  by  its  marvellous  simplicity.  Chenot 
and  Froment,  in  1852,  had  made  use  of  powerful 
magnets  in  separating  magnetic  from  non-magnetic 
ores.  The  principal  instruments  now  are  those  of 
Bavin,  Siemens,  Edison,  and  Wassermann.  The 
other  machines  worked  by  passing  the  ore  into  or 
over  several  magnetised  cylinders,  each  of  increasing 
magnetic  power,  so  that  the  particles  of  ore  to  be  de- 
tained would  be  caught  and  held  in  their  passage, 
leaving  the  others  to  escape. 

Edison's  ore  separator  allowed  the  ore  to  fall  from 
a  funnel,  whose  orifice  throws  it  into  a  line  shape  in  a 
fine  stream,  passing  by  magnets  on  its  descent  through 
the  air,  so  that  the  magnets  draw  the  particles  attracted 
sufficiently  out  of  a  right  line  to  cause  them  to  fall 
on  one  side  of  a  partition  between  two  bins,  while 
the  dross  and  particles  containing  no  iron  fall  into 
another. 

A  second  mechanism,  carefully  and  technically  de- 
scribed by  Von  Urbanitzky  in  the  same  work  (pages 
276 — 284),  is  Edison's  dynamo-electric  machine,  for 
generating  the  electric  force  required  for  sixty  in- 
candescent lamps  of  sixteen  candles  each  ;  also  the 
machine  for  250  lamps  of  sixteen  candles  each,  and 
the  1,000-light  machine  used  for  the  lighting  of 
stations.  The  total  weight  of  the  1,000-light  machine 
is  over  seventeen  tons,  of  which  ten  tons  go  to  form 
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the  enormous  electro-magnets,  and  2-5  tons  to  the 
armature.  This  machine  is  in  use  at  the  Grand 
Central  Depot  in  New  York,  and  is  capable  of  light- 
ing up  a  moderate  sized  park  or  small  town. 

The  principle  involved  in  these  machines  is  so 
simple  that  Von  Urbanitzky  (p.  324)  states  it  in  a 
single  sentence,  thus — 

"  In  all  machines  (dynamo-electric)  the  generation 
of  electric  currents  is  effected  by  the  wires  not  con- 
taining currents,  and  magnetic  fields,  constantly 
changing  their  relative  positions,  by  means  of  one 
portion  of  the  machine  (armature  or  electro-magnets) 
being  kept  in  motion.  In  all  dynamos,  either  the 
bobbins  move  in  the  presence  of  magnetic  poles,  or 
magnets  move  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coils  in  which 
currents  circulate." 

In  short,  the  efficiency  of  electric  generation  is 
proportionate  to  the  rapidity  and  power  with  which  sus- 
ceptible substances,  or  substances  capable  of  rapidly 
receiving  and  parting  with  electric  influence,  are  sub- 
jected alternately  to  the  influx  and  efflux  of  that 
influence.  A  dynamo-electric  generator  may  there- 
fore be  roughly  defined  as  a  machine  in  which 
electric  energy  is  manufactured  by  the  most  rapid 
alternation  of  successive  opposite  currents  through  the 
same  media,  or  by  subjecting  the  same  media  to 
opposite  electric  conditions  in  most  rapid  succession, 
the  power  of  the  machine  being  proportionate  to  the 
dimensions  of  and  number  of  the  media  in  which  the 
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alternation  goes  on,  the  intensity  of  the  currents,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  alternation. 

By  a  regular  series  of  initiative  steps,  each  of  which 
is  an  independent  evolution  of  man's  inventive  intel- 
lect, the  discovery  that  a  magnetised  horseshoe,  or  a 
piece  of  iron  or  steel  in  horseshoe  form,  would  lift  a 
piece  of  steel  or  iron  placed  across  its  aperture,  has 
led  up  to  the  generation  of  a  force  which  will  light 
up  the  largest  city  squares  at  night  from  a  single 
cluster  of  burners,  with  a  light  many  times  more 
intense  than  could  previously  by  any  known  means 
be  imparted  to  a  small  room. 

The  first  and  simplest  magneto-electric  machine 
was  that  of  Pixii  in  1832,  which  simply  caused  a  single 
horseshoe  magnet  to  rotate  so  that  its  two  arms 
should  alternately  come  into  contact  with  two  soft 
iron  cores  at  rest,  around  which  coils  of  wire  were 
w^ound  through  which  a  current  was  passing.  Ritchie, 
Saxton,  Clarke,  and  Siemens  followed  with  improve- 
ments, each  increasing  the  power  of  the  current  or 
regulating  its  intensity.  At  first  each  machine  con- 
sisted of  a  great  collection  of  permanent  magnets, 
placed  in  revolution,  in  such  manner  that  cores  of 
soft  iron  were  rapidly  subjected  to  contact  with  them. 
The  dynamo-electric  machine  came  into  being  when 
it  was  discovered  that  for  the  generation  of  currents 
by  magneto-electric  induction  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  machine  should  be  furnished  with  permanent 
magnets.      The    residual    or    temporary    magnetism 
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of  soft  iron  quickly  rotating  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  In  1867  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens  and  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone  simultaneously  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  papers  on  the  "  Conversion  of  dynamical  into 
electrical  energy  "  (motion  into  electricity)  "  without 
the  aid  of  permanent  magnetism." 

Soon  after  Dr.  Werner  Siemens  perfected  his 
machine  for  ger^erating  electric  energy  without 
permanent  magnets.  Among  the  most  noted  of  the 
magneto-electric  and  dynamo-electric  machines  have 
been  the  Alliance,  which,  as  modified  by  Van  Malderen, 
were  used  in  the  electric  lighting  on  Mont  Valerien 
and  Mont  Martre  during  the  Siege  of  Paris  in  1 871, 
and  have  been  used  in  some  lighthouses  on  the  coast 
of  France  ever  since  that  date.  This  was  about  the 
time  when  Edison  was  getting  well  at  work  in  his 
electrical  instrument  factory  at  Newark.  But  the 
form  of  the  Alliance  machine  is  complicated  and  costh*, 
and  it  is  not  easily  repaired  when  any  part  is  injured 
Then  followed  De  Meritens'  machine,  which  was  the 
most  efficient  of  any  that  used  permanent  magnets, 
and  is  still  largely  used  in  lighthouses.  By  this 
time,  however,  the  continuous  current  dynamo-electric 
machines  were  developed,  and  Gramme,  Schuckert, 
Giilcher,  Fein,  Brush,  Blirgin,  Schwerd-Scharnweber 
and  Hochhausen,  Alteneck  and  Siemens,  Weston 
and  Elphinstone  and  Vincent  each  carried  the  idea 
nearer  to  success  by  their  respective  inventions. 

The    Excelsior   Electric   Company  of  New  York 
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constructed  machines  on  the  Gramme  principle,  which 
found  favour  in  America. 

When  Edison  went  to  work  at  the  electric  dynamo, 
or  generator  of  electric  force,  too  much  had  been  done 
to  admit  of  his  doing  much  pioneer  work.  His  proper 
mission  was  to  perfect,  and  this,  where  so  many  in- 
tense and  burning  intellects  had  been  directed  into 
the  same  field,  was  the  more  difficult  of  the  two.  His 
labours  were  directed  to  removing  from  the  dynamo 
all  surplus  wire  not  useful  for  purposes  of  generation  ; 
to  avoiding  unnecessary  internal  resistance  in  the 
machine,  and  the  consequent  excessive  accumula- 
tion of  heat ;  to  such  a  construction  as  would  facilitate 
repairs  ;  to  lessen  the  required  use  of  insulated  wires, 
which  were  costly  and  generated  heat,  &c.  In  a  word, 
Edison's  share  in  perfecting  the  electric  light  process 
involved  the  most  minute  investigations  into,  and 
comparison  between,  the  experiments  of  all  preceding 
inventors,  combined  with  a  genius  for  rapid  invention 
and  facile  advance  in  every  line  of  electric  skill,  which 
should  utilise  and  save  all  of  value  which  each  had 
done,  yet  cap  and  eclipse  them  all.  This  he  has  done 
so  effectually  that  the  very  words  ''Electric  Light" 
must  stand  for  ever  as  closely  associated  with  the 
name  of  Edison  as  is  gravitation  with  Newton,  or  the 
telescope  with  Galileo. 

Simultaneously  with  the  evolution  of  the  dynamo 
for  generating  electric  power  it  was  necessary  to  per- 
fect the  glow  lamp,  or  incandescent  lamp. 
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Two  methods  have  from  the  first  been  in  use  for 
producing  electric  light,  viz.,  the  arc  and  the  incan- 
descent. The  voltaic  arc  is  the  passage  of  electric 
sparks  or  pure  lightning  between  two  separated 
carbon  points — i.e.,  points  not  united  by  a  conductor. 
Davy  produced  the  arc  light  in  1810^  using  charcoal 
enclosed  in  a  vacuum.  Foucault  in  1844  followed, 
using  carbon  from  the  retorts  of  gasworks,  which  is 
much  harder  and  less  easily  consumed.  As  early  as 
1844-5  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris,  was  lighted 
by  an  arc  light  fitted  up  by  Delenil.  In  1858  Jobart 
proposed  to  make  use  of  small  carbon  in  a  vacuum, 
and  in  the  same  year  F.  Moleyns,  of  Cheltenham, 
patented  a  lamp  which  sent  the  illuminating  current 
through  a  glowing  platinum  spiral  covered  with  coal- 
dust.  In  1859  Dumoncel  experimented  with  carbon 
filaments  of  cork,  sheepskin,  &c.  In  all  cases  to  pro- 
duce the  electric  light  the  electric  energy  has  to  be 
converted  into  heat.  In  the  arc  the  circuit  is  broken, 
and  the  electric  current  passes  through  a  vacuum.  In 
the  incandescent  lamps  it  passes  through  a  bad  con- 
ductor or  substance  of  high  resistance,  such  as  carbon 
at  a  white  heat.  Both  lamps  produce  the  light  by 
concentrating  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  electric 
current. 

Edison's  first  glow  lamp  used  platinum  wire. 
After  experimenting  in  many. substances  for  producing 
the  carbon  filament,  he  finally  fixed  upon  bamboo 
fibre.     The  bamboo  is  first  by  machinery  divided  into 
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fibres  of  one  millimetre  in  diameter  and  twelve  centi- 
metres in  length.  These  fibres  arc  pressed  into 
U-shaped  moulds,  which  are  put  by  thousands  into 
ovens,  where  they  are  carbonised.  The  carbon  fila- 
ment is  attached  to  a  platinum  wire,  which  is  placed 
inside  exhausted  glass  vessels.  Even  the  method  of 
exhausting  these  vessels  was  devised  by  Edison,  as 
also  the  key  for  turning  the  lamps  on  and  off,  the 
regulator  for  adjusting  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and 
the  bracket  for  attaching  it.  The  free  ends  of  the 
platinum  wires  are  set  in  copper  sockets,  which  are 
insulated  by  plaster  of  Paris.  Among  the  many  com- 
petitors with  Edison  in  maturing  the  glow  lamp  were 
Swan,  Maxim,  Lane-Fox,  Siemens  Brothers  (of  Char- 
lottenburg,  near  Berlin),  Cruto,  Bernstein,  Bohm,  Diehl, 
Hamond,  Topler.  Besides  these,  half-incandescent 
lamps — i.e.,  half  glow  and  half  arc — have  been  con- 
structed, in  which  the  electric  energy  is  sent  through 
a  series  of  partial  conductors,  and  the  light  is  pro- 
duced at  the  place  of  contact  between  the  two  con- 
ductors, one  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  process. 
Such  are  Werdermann's,  Varley's,  Reynier's,  Markus', 
Brougham's,  Ducretet's,  Hauck's,  and  JbeFs.  Besides 
these  are  a  dozen  varieties  of  the  arc  lamp,  and  finally 
several  forms  of  electric  candles. 

The  chief  problem  in  the  distribution  of  electric 
light  is  to  divide  it  without  loss  of  energy.  At 
present  gas  has  the  advantage  over  electric  light, 
that  it  can  be  conveyed  and  divided  among  many 
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consumers  without  any  appreciable  loss  whatever.  In 
subdividing  the  electric  light,  the  greater  the  partition 
the  greater  the  loss,  no  matter  how  carefully  the  leads 
are  carried  out.  It  is  most  suitable,  therefore,  in  its 
present  stage  of  evolution,  to  occasions  where  great 
intensity  of  light  is  required,  with  but  little  distribu- 
tion. Among  these  are  public  squares  of  cities, 
theatres  and  public  buildings,  steamships,  and  mines. 
Within  twenty-five  years  290  theatres  have  been 
burned,  involving  a  cost  of  37,500,000  dollars. 

The  first  large  theatre  lighted  by  the  electric  light 
was  the  Savoy,  in  London  ;  then  followed  the  theatre 
at  Briinn,  whose  plant  was  furnished  in  part  by  the 
Societe  Electrique  Edison,  of  Paris.  The  apparatus 
contains  four  Edison  and  three  Gramme  machines, 
the  former  lighting  1,000  Edison  lamps,  each  of 
i6-candle  power.  In  the  apparatus  used  for  lighting 
the  theatres  at  Munich  and  Stuttgart  there  is  a  con- 
trivance by  which  a  sudden  flash  is  effected,  imitating 
lightning.  Also  Edison  has  here  devised  a  system  by 
which  to  avoid  danger  from  the  heat  incident  to  the 
sudden  extinguishment  of  a  great  number  of  lamps 
at  once ;  the  attendant  is  automatically  informed 
of  this,  and  by  help  of  a  rheostat  remedies  the 
difficulty. 

The  central  station  at  Strasburg  is  fitted  up  by 
the  Alsace  Electric  Company  with  fourteen  con- 
tinuous-current electric  machines  for  feeding  sixty  arc 
lamps,  and  four  Edison  machines,  three  of  which  feed 
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250  lamps  each,  and  one  feeds  450  Edison  lamps. 
The  printing-office  of  Jaenecke  Brothers,  in  Hanovor, 
is  fitted  up  with  the  Edison  light,  as  is  also  the  Neiu 
York  Herald  Office,  and  its  proprietor's  steam  yacht, 
Namouni.  The  largest  (T3ntral  station  for  electric 
lighting  is  that  at  New  York,  managed  by  Edison. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   MAN   OF   GENIUS   BECOMES   THE   MAN   OF 
FORTUNE. 

Within  ten  years  from  the  date  when  Edison 
reached  New  York — a  battered  adventurer,  but  with- 
out a  vice,  a  roving  tramp  bearing  many  scars  of 
failure,  but  none  of  dishonour — he  had  not  only 
obtained  world-wide  recognition  of  his  genius  as  an 
inventor,  but  he  had  earned  as  profits,  and  expended 
upon  his  inventions,  half  a  million  of  dollars  (about 
;^  1 00,000).  Professor  Barker  styled  him  "  a  man  of 
herculean  suggestiveness  :  not  only  the  greatest  in- 
ventor of  the  age,  but  a  discoverer  as  well ;  for  when 
he  cannot  find  material  with  the  properties  he  requires, 
he  reaches  far  out  into  the  regions  of  the  unknown, 
and  brings  back  captive  the  requisites  for  his  in- 
ventions." 

At  this  period,  among  his  American  patents,  says 
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McClure,  thirty-five  pertained  to  automatic  and 
chemical  telegraphs,  eight  to  duplex  and  quadruplex 
telegraphy,  thirty-eight  to  printing  telegraph  instru- 
ments, fourteen  to  Morse's  telegraph  proper,  with  a 
considerable  residue  relating  to  fire-alarms,  electrical 
signals,  district  and  domestic  telegraphy,  the  electric 
pen,  the  phonograph  carbon,  carbon  telephone,  Tasi- 
meter,  microphone,  aerophone,  electric  light,  and  a 
great  variety  of  electrical  and  non-electrical  ap- 
paratus. The  variety  and  number  of  his  inventions 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  humorists.  Burdette, 
of  the  Burlington  Hawkeye^  perpetrated  the  following 
description  of  a  new  Edison  Spanktrophone  : — 

"  We  remember  meeting  Mr.  Edison,  some  years 
ago,  when  he  was  most  deeply  absorbed  in  his  experi- 
ments relating  to  the  conductibility  of  sound  through 
the  various  mediums,  and  had  a  long  and  interesting 
conversation  with  him  upon  that  subject.  We  con- 
versed upon  the  well-known  fact  that  the  same  medium 
of  transmission  has  different  properties  at  different 
times.  We  both  cited  instances  in  which  a  man  forty- 
three  years  old,  though  using  his  utmost  strength  of 
lung  and  voice,  could  not  shout  loud  enough,  at  6.30 
in  the  morning,  to  awaken  a  boy  nine  years  old  just 
on  the  other  side  of  a  lath  and  plaster  partition,  while 
at  1 1  o'clock  that  night  the  same  boy  would  hear  a 
low  whistle  on  the  side-walk,  through  three  doors  and 
two  flights  of  stairs,  and  would  spring  instantly  out  of 
a  sound  sleep  in  response  to  it.     It  was  a  belief  of 
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Mr.  Edison's,  at  that  time,  that  sound  could  be  made 
to  travel  as  rapidly  as  feeling,  and  to  test  the  matter 
he  had  invented  a  delicate  machine  called  the  spank- 
trophone,  which  he  was  just  about  trying  when  we 
met  him.  We  were  greatly  interested  in  the  machine, 
and  readily  agreed  to  assist  in  the  experiment.  By 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Edison  and  a  street-car  nickel,  we  en- 
ticed into  the  laboratory  a  boy  about  seven  years  old. 
After  many  times  reassuring  him  and  promising  him 
solemnly  that  he  would  not  be  hurt,  we  got  the  machine 
attached  to  him,  and  the  great  inventor  laid  the  boy 
across  his  knees  in  the  most  approved  old-fashioned 
Solomonic  method.  On  a  disc  of  the  machine  deli- 
cate indices  were  to  record,  one  the  exact  time  of  the 
sound  of  the  spank,  the  other  the  exact  second  the 
boy  howled.  The  boy  was  a  little  suspicious  at  this 
point  of  the  experiment,  and  v/Ith  his  head  partly 
turned,  was  glaring  fearfully  at  the  inventor.  Mr. 
Edison  raised  his  hand.  A  piercing  howl  rent  the 
air,  followed  by  a  sharp  concussion  like  the  snapping 
of  a  musket  cap,  and  when  we  examined  the  dial- 
plate  of  the  machine,  infallible  science  proudly  demon- 
strated that  the  boy  howled  sixty-eight  seconds  before 
he  was  slapped.  The  boy  went  down-stairs  in  three 
strides,  with  an  injured  look  upon  his  tearful  face. 
Mr.  Edison  threw  the  machine  out  of  the  window  after 
the  urchin,  and  we  felt  that  it  was  no  time  to  intrude 
upon  the  sorrows  of  a  great  soul,  writhing  under  a 
humiliating  sense  of  failure.     We  have  never  met  Mr. 
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Edison  since,  but  we  have  always  thought  he  didn't 
know  much  about  boys,  or  he  would  know  how  utterly 
unreliable  the  best  of  them  would  be  for  a  scientific 
experiment." 

The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say :  "  In  the  course 
of  human  events,  Eli  Perkins  would  naturally  meet 
with  Mr.  Edison.  On  one  occasion,  according  to 
E.  P.'s  version,  the  interview  was  as  follows  : — 

"  It  pains  me  to  hear  oi  so  many  people  being 
burned  on  account  of  elevators,  and  defective  flues. 
To-day  Professor  Edison  and  I  laid  a  plan  before  the 
Fire  Inspectors  which,  if  carried  out,  will  remedy  the 
evil. 

"When  I  called  on  Professor  Edison  at  Menlo  Park, 
he  was  engaged  on  a  new  experiment.  He  was  trying 
to  abstract  the  heat  from  the  fire,  so  as  to  leave  the 
fire  perfectly  harmless,  while  the  heat  could  be  carried 
away  in  flour-barrels  to  be  used  for  cooking.  Then 
the  Professor  tried  experiments  in  concentrating  water 
to  be  used  in  the  engines  in  case  of  drought.  The 
latter  experiment  proved  eminently  successful.  Twelve 
barrels  of  croton  water  were  boiled  over  the  stove, 
and  evaporated  down  to  one,  and  this  was  sealed  in  a 
small  phial,  to  be  diluted  and  used  to  put  out  fires  in 
cases  of  drought,  or  in  cases  where  no  croton  water 
can  be  had.  In  some  cases  the  water  was  evaporated 
and  concentrated  till  it  became  a  fine  dry  powder. 
This  fine  dry  powder,  the  Professor  tells  me,  can  be 
carried  around  in  the  pockets  of  the  firemen,  and  be 
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blown  upon  the  fires  through  tin  horns — that  is,  it  is 
to  extinguish  the  fire  in  a  horn. 

"  I  examined  the  Professor's  pulverised  water  with 
interest,  took  a  horn — in  my  hands — and  proceeded 
to  elucidate  to  him  my  plan  for  constructing  fireproof 
flues.  I  told  him  that,  to  make  fireproof  flues,  the 
holes  of  the  flues  should  be  constructed  of  solid  cast- 
iron,  or  some  other  non-combustible  material,  and  then 
cold  corrugated  iron,  without  any  apertures,  should  be 
poured  around  them. 

" '  Wonderful  ! '  exclaimed  Professor  Edison  in  a 
breath  ;  '  but  where  will  you  place  those  flues,  Mr. 
Perkins  ? ' 

" '  My  idea,'  I  replied,  drawing  a  diagram  on  the 
wall-paper  with  a  piece  of  charcoal,  '  is  to  have  these 
flues  in  every  instance  located  in  the  adjoining  house.' 

"  *  Magnificent !  but  how  about  the  elevator  ?  ' 
asked  the  Professor. 

" '  Why,  after  putting  them  in  the  next  house,  too, 
I'd  seal  them  up  water-tight,  and  fill  them  with  croton, 
and  then  let  them  freeze.  Then  Pd  turn  them  bottom 
side  up,  and,  if  they  catch  fire,  the  flames  will  only 
draw  down  into  the  cellar.' 

"  Professor  Edison  said  he  thought  my  invention 
would  eventually  supersede  the  telephone,  and  do 
away  entirely  with  the  necessity  for  the  Keely  motor!" 

"Mr.  Edison  at  this  time,"  says  one  of  his  co- 
labourers,  "  averaged  eighteen  hours  of  labour  a  day. 
I  have  worked  with  him  for  three  consecutive  months 
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all  day  and  all  night,  except  catching  a  little  sleep 
between  six  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning."  On 
one  occasion,  while  developing  the  automatic  tele- 
graph, he  needed  a  chemically-prepared  paper  on 
which  more  than  two  hundred  words  a  minute  could 
be  recorded.  Certain  French  solutions  already 
known  were  adequate  to  prepare  paper  to  that  limit 
but  he  had  invented  an  instrument  which  would  re- 
cord more,  and  he  must  have  the  paper  to  fit  the 
machine.  Edison  had  ordered  a  pile  of  chemistries 
five  feet  high,  from  New  York,  London,  and  Paris. 
As  usual,  when  hard  at  work  he  seldom  slept,  and  did 
not  go  at  all  to  his  house,  though  it  was  but  a  few  rods 
away.  His  meals  were  brought  to  him.  He  ate  at 
his  desk,  and  slept  in  his  chair.  The  study  occupied 
six  weeks.  In  this  period  he  went  through  every 
volume,  had  written  another  conside  able  volume  of 
extracts,  had  made  two  thousand  experiments,  and 
had  invented  the  required  solution,  which  would  re- 
cord over  200  words  a  minute  over  a  wire  250  miles 
long.  He  has  since  increased  this  to  3,100  words  a 
minute. 

Well  might  a  leading  American  journal  say — 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Edison,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  phonograph,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  the  present  century.  His  improvements  in 
telegraphic  apparatus,  and  in  the  working  of  the  tele- 
phone^  seem  almost  to  have  exhausted  the  possibilities 
of  electricity.  In  like  manner  the  discovery  of  the 
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phonograph  and  llic  application  of  its  principles  in 
the  iLTophonc,  by  which  the  volume  of  sound  is  so 
amplified  and  intensified  as  to  be  made  audible  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles,  seem  to  have  stretched  the 
laws  of  sound  to  their  utmost  limit.  W'c  are  inclined 
to  reeard  him  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
While  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Spencer,  and  other  theorists 
talk  and  speculate,  he  quietly  produces  accomplished 
facts,  and,  with  his  marvellous  inventions,  is  pushing 
the  whole  world  ahead  in  its  march  to  the  highest 
civilisation,  making  life  more  and  more  enjoyable.'"' 

Mr.  Edison  could  not,  however,  accomplish  all  his 
labours  by  any  degree  of  individual  effort.  In  nearly 
all  intellectual  labour  it  is  essential  to  the  highest 
success  to  know  how  to  organise  and  make  use  of  the 
labour  of  others.  Humboldt,  Cuvier,  Darwin,  and 
Xewton  illustrated  this  truth  in  the  walks  of  Science. 
Herbert  Spencer,  with  his  corps  of  assistants,  exhibits 
it  in  Philosophy.  Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  the  historian 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  his  equally  well-organised 
corps  of  aids,  illustrates  it  in  History.  The  late 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  proved  it  in  Politics.  Story  and 
Chitty  shone  by  its  reflected  light  in  legal  authorship 
and  jurisprudence. 

No  master-workman  living  understands  better  than 
Edison  the  high  art  of  organising  a  staff  of  competent 
assistants  and  culling  out  a  force  of  efficient  sub- 
ordinates. Without  this  skill  in  commanding  the 
labour  of  others  he  could  not,  as  he  in  fact  frequently 
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docs,  conceive  an  in\cntion  in  the  morning  and 
receive  a  working  model  from  his  chief  assistant 
before  night.  This  chief  assistant,  Mr.  Charles 
Batchelor,  has  been  with  him  since  1870,  and  has 
helped  to  perfect  most  of  his  inventions.  He  has 
charge  of  eleven  skilful  machinists  and  instrument 
makers.  Professor  Mclntyre,  with  two  assistants,  has 
charge  of  all  ordinary  researches  in  chemistry.  Mr. 
L.  F.  Griffin,  his  private  secretary,  a  former  telegraph 
operator,  has  charge  of  his  immense  correspondence, 
and  of  the  more  confidential  financial  matters ;  he 
has  also  a  book-keeper  and  a  master  machinist.  All 
these  receive  stated  salaries,  except  Mr.  Batchelor, 
who  has  an  interest  in  his  inventions. 

No  eight-hour  law  applies  or  is  desired  in  Mr. 
Edison's  establishment.  He  has  placed  himself  in  a 
position  where  he  could  make  his  hours  as  short  as 
he  desired  by  first  making  them  as  long  as  the  nature 
of  his  work  demanded.  More  of  his  inventions  are 
now  in  use,  and  more  of  those  in  use  pay  a  profit, 
and  the  aggregate  of  the  profits  on  his  inventions,  as 
such,  is  probably  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
inventor  as  such.  He  enjoys  an  income  from  royalties 
and  otherwise  about  equal  to  that  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  continually  increasing. 

In  his  laboratory  he  is  slouchily  dressed,  with  no 

taste   for  anything  but  hard  work,  deep  study,  and 

profound   investigation.      He  cares    nothing   for   the 

neat  ways  of  dress  and  personal  outfit  which   mark 

D  2 
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the  man  of  business  who  lias  occasion  to  meet  and 
deal  with  men  superficially.  In  his  laboratory  he 
looks  like  a  deeply-absorbed  workman.  His  gar- 
ments are  acid- stained,  his  hands  and  face  discoloured 
and  dusty,  and  his  hair  dishevelled.  The  barber, 
tailor,  and  bootblack  are  things  he  has  no  time  for. 
To  his  friends  and  companions  he  is  still  Tom,  just 
as  he  was  before  his  fame  and  wealth  came  to  him. 
Public  dinners  and  speeches  in  his  honour  are  bores 
to  which  he  will  not,  even  for  a  single  occasion, 
submit.  No  money  would  buy  him  to  go  where  he 
would  hear  vapid  praises  of  his  merit  from  that  toady 
class  who  always  wait  to  place  their  legs  under  the 
mahogany  of  acknowledged  success.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Veneering  could  in  no  way  induce  him  to  attend  their 
dinners.  He  has  no  taste  for  watering-place  loungers 
and  society  hunters. 

/  On  a  happy  day  in  1873  ^^is  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  young  lady  of  very  perfect  features, 
and  studiously  careful  habits  of  work,  who  was 
manipulating  a  machine  he  had  invented  for  electric 
writing  by  means  of  perforations  in  paper.  The 
young  lady  was  determined  not  to  look  up,  and  her 
admirer  was  curious  to  know  why  she  shrank  so 
demurely  from  meeting  his  eye.  In  some  way  the 
two  kinds  of  magnetism  came  into  conflict  with  each 
other,  the  message  which  was  being  transmitted  to 
the  young  lady^s  mind  through  the  persistency  of  the 
inventor's  stare  at  her  tremulous  fingers  intercepted 
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the  message  which  she  was  endeavouring  to  impart 
to  the  perforated  paper.  The  entanglement  confused 
her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  stop. 

"  What  scares  you,  little  girl } "  said  Edison, 
smiling ;    "  are  you  afraid  of  me  }  " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  ;  not  in  the  least — but — that  is " 

"  Then  you  dislike  me,  or  like  me — which  ?  '^ 

"Why,  of  course,  I  like  you — I  mean  it  is  not 
dislike,  you  know,  that  frightens  me.  It  is — that  is — 
it  is " 

"  Well,  never  mind  explaining  now — we  can  find 
out  some  time.  In  the  meantime  will  you  marry 
me?" 

This  was  electric  speaking  indeed.  The  young 
lady,  at  Edison's  request,  consulted  her  mother. 
Shortly  afterward  an  intimate  friend,  seeing  a  light 
burning  in  Edison's  laboratory  after  midnight,  came 
in  and  found  him  so  absorbed  in  his  experiments 
that  he  seemed  almost  unconscious  of  the  world 
around  him. 

"  Tom,"  said  he,  "  it's  after  twelve.  Aren't  you 
going  home  to-night  ?  " 

"  Twelve  !  twelve  ! "  replied  Tom,  waking  up  from 
his  reverie.  "  Twelve  !  By  George  !  Now  I  think  of 
it,  I  was  married  to-day.     I  must  go  home,  sure  ! " 

Soon  afterward  the  young  couple  removed  from 
Newark,  where  they  had  been  married,  to  Menlo  Park. 
One  of  their  children  is  named  Mary  Estelle,  and  the 
next    Thomas    Alva   Edison,   Jun.      But    somehow 
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Edison's  old  habits  as  an  operator  cling  to  him.  lie 
liad  been  so  long  at  work  using  the  Morse  alphabet, 
which  consists  wholly  of  the  "dot"  and  the  *' dash," 
that  he  fell  into  the  habit  of  calling  his  little  girl 
*•  Dot,"  and  his  boy  "  Dash."  Those  are  their  pet 
names  yet. 

He  removed  to  Menlo  Park  in  1876,  where  he 
fitted  up  the  most  completely  appointed  laboratory 
and  machine-shop  for  the  manufacture  of  models  in 
the  world.  The  cost  of  the  experimental  apparatus 
was  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Throughout  all  this  career  of  good  fortune  Edi- 
son's industry  caught  a  new  and  more  fertile  inspi- 
ration with  every  improvement  in  his  opportunities. 
His  inventions  came  faster  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TELEPHONE — THE  PHONOGRAPH— THE  TASI- 
METER — ELECTRO-MOTORS — THE  FUTURE  OF 
ELECTRIC   DISCOVERY. 

Tx  his  invention  of  the  carbon  telephone,  Edison  has 
as  forerunners,  rivals,  competitors,  or  imitators,  a  host 
of  inv^entors.  The  first  discovery  leading  toward  the 
telephone  was  made  by  Page,  in  1837,  that  an  iron 
jar   when    magnetised    and    demagnetised    at    short 
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intervals  emits  sounds.  On  the  basis  of  this  f<ict 
Reiss,  in  1861,  exhibited  to  the  Physical  Society  ot 
Frankfort  the  first  telephone.  By  the  rapid  magne- 
tisation and  demagnetisation  of  an  iron  wire  he  pro- 
duced sounds  having  the  same  rate  of  vibration,  and 
therefore  the  same  pitch,  as  the  note  sung  into  the 
transmitter.  He  claimed  also  to  have  transmitted 
distinguishable  words.  S.  Yeates,  Wright,  Varley,  C. 
and  L.  Wray,  Elisha  Gray,  Vanderweyde,  Pollard,  and 
Garnier,  all  laboured  to  advance  the  telephone  from 
the  stage  reached  by  Reiss,  of  transmitting  vocal 
sounds,  so  as  to  preserve  their  volume  and  pitch,  to 
the  point  of  transmitting  them  with  the  articulation 
and  other  details  which  make  them  words.  Reiss's 
first  experiment  is  said  to  have  been  made  with  a 
transmitter  constructed  out  of  a  beer  barrel,  and 
receiver  modified  out  of  a  violin.  In  his  more  ad- 
vanced instrument  A.  Graham  Bell,  while  teaching 
the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Boston  in  1859  to  i86i,was  led 
to  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  modes  by  which  the 
transmission  of  sound  may  be  aided  by  electricity. 
This  led  to  his  production  of  two  forms  verging 
toward  the  telephone.  In  1876  Bell  exhibited  his 
third  telephone  at  Philadelphia.  Then  followed 
Berliner  with  the  microphone,  Hughes,  Siemens, 
Gowers,  Fenis,  Aders,  D'Arsonval,  Bootcher,  Phelps' 
crown  telephone,  Phelps^  Pony  telephone,  Gray's 
telephone,  and  P^dison's  carbon  telephone  and 
chemical  telephone.     P'ew  of  these   inventions  were 
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simple  or  single.  All  involved  numerous  points. 
Edison  was  the  first  to  discover  the  superiority  of 
carbon  as  the  central  medium  of  contact  and  trans- 
mission. But  numerous  other  details  of  the  telephone 
are  the  children  of  his  brain. 

^-^^The  phonograph  makes  no  use  of  electricity,  but 
is  one  of  Mr.  Edison's  most  interesting  inventions.  It 
is  a  revolving  cylinder,  into  which  vocal  sounds  uttered 
or  sung  are  so  registered  for  reproduction  and  distri- 
bution, that  the  sheets  whereon  these  are  registered 
may  be  subsequently  used  to  reproduce  the  tones  in 
the  very  voice,  tone,  strength,  volume,  emphasis, 
inflection,  and  accent  with  which  they  were  uttered. 
In  describing  the  uses  of  this  instrument,  Mr.  Edison 
himself  is  quoted  as  saying  : — 

'*  First. — For  dictating  it  will  take  the  place  of 
shorthand  reporters,  as  thus  :  A  man  who  has  many 
letters  to  write  will  talk  them  to  the  phonograph,  and 
send  the  sheets  directly  to  his  correspondents,  who 
will  lay  them  on  the  phonograph  and  hear  what  they 
have  to  say.  Such  letters  as  go  to  people  who  have 
no  phonographs  will  be  copied  from  the  machine  by 
the  office  boy. 

"  Second. — For  reading.  A  first-class  elocutionist 
will  read  one  of  Dickens's  novels  into  the  phonograph. 
It  can  all  be  printed  on  a  sheet  ten  inches  square,  and 
these  can  be  multiplied  by  the  million  copies  by  a 
cheap  process  of  electrotyping.  These  sheets  will  be 
sold  for,  say,  twenty-five  cents.     A  man  is  tired,  and 
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his  wife's  eyes  are  failing,  and  so  they  sit  around  and 
hear  the  phonograph  read  from  this  sheet  the  whole 
novel  with  all  the  expression  of  a  first-class  reader. 
See  ?  A  company  for  printing  these  is  already 
organised  in  New  York. 

"  Third. — It  will  sing  in  the  very  voice  of  Patti 
and  Kellogg,  so  that  every  family  can  have  an  opera 
any  evening. 

"Fourth. — It  may  be  used  as  a  musical  composer. 
When  singing  some  favourite  airs  backwards  it  hits 
some  lovely  airs,  and  I  believe  a  musician  could  get 
one  popular  melody  every  day  by  experimenting  in 
that  way. 

"  Fifth. — It  may  be  used  to  read  to  inmates  of 
blind  asylums,  or  to  the  ignorant,  who  have  never 
learned  to  read. 

"  Sixth. — It  may  be  used  to  teach  languages,  and 
I  have  already  sold  the  right  to  use  it  to  teach  children 
the  alphabet.  Suppose  Stanley  had  had  one,  and 
thus  obtained  for  the  world  all  the  dialects  of  Central 
Africa  ! 

"  Seventh, — It  will  be  used  to  make  toys  talk.  A 
company  has  already  organised  to  make  speaking 
dolls.  They  will  speak  in  a  little  girl's  voice,  and  will 
never  lose  the  gift  any  more  than  a  little  girl. 

"  Eighth. — It  will  be  used  by  actors  to  learn  the 
right  readings  of  passages.  In  fact,  its  utility  will  be 
endless." 

Two  days  before  the  occurrence  of  the  eclipse  of 
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the  sun  (total  among  other  points  in  Wyoming 
Territory),  on  July  9th,  1878,  Mr.  ICdison  invented  and 
completed  the  construction  of  a  tasimeter  fur  detect- 
ing and  measuring  the  heat  of  the  sun's  corona,  of  the 
moon,  if  an)',  and  of  the  stars.  In  the  course  of  his 
experiments  leading  to  the  invention  of  the  carbon 
telephone,  he  had  found  that  carbon  was  subject  to 
expansion  and  contraction  under  conditions  of 
electric  influence  and  pressure,  and  also  of  heat  and 
moisture,  with  a  sensitiveness  which,  when  made  to 
govern  the  movements  of  a  needle  over  a  finely- 
graduated  scale,  would  render  it  the  best  of  all  media 
for  measuring  all  these  conditions,  and  particularly 
heat.  When  tested  even  by  bringing  it  into  the  field 
of  so  faint  a  heat  influence  as  that  of  the  star 
Arcturus,  five  uniform  and  distinct  deflections  of  the 
needle  were  obtained  from  the  instrument  accordingly, 
as  the  light  of  the  star  were  allowed  to  fall  upon  it,  or 
were  screened  from  it. 

In  its  first  use  at  the  eclipse  of  1878,  Edison  went 
with  it  in  person,  and  set  it  up  at  Rawhngs,  in  Wyo- 
ming. His  extemporised  pedestal  was,  in  fact,  a  hen- 
house, and  not  the  most  advantageous  base  on  which 
to  measure  the  heat  of  the  sun's  corona.  A  stirrine 
wind  was  blowing  at  the  time,  and  the  hen-house  was 
too  susceptible  to  these  gusty  movements  of  the  air 
to  admit  of  accurate  work  at  the  instant.  Moreover, 
he  found  the  heat  of  the  corona  so  excessive  that 
his  tasimeter   proved   to  be   adjusted    ten  times  too 
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sensitively.  The  heat  from  the  corona  went  entirely 
beyond  the  index  capacity  of  the  instrument,  and 
before  he  could  re-adjust  it  the  eclipse  had  ended. 

Mr.  Edison  describes  the  principle  of  the  tasime- 
ter  as  follows  : — "  It  consists  of  a  carbon  button  placed 
between  two  metallic  plates.  A  current  of  electricity 
is  passed  through  one  plate,  then  through  the  carbon, 
and  through  the  other  plate.  A  piece  of  hard  rubber 
or  of  gelatine  is  so  supported  as  to  press  against 
these  plates.  The  whole  is  then  placed  in  connection 
with  a  galvanometer  and  an  electric  battery.  Heat 
causes  the  strip  of  hard  rubber  to  expand  and  press 
the  plates  closer  together  on  the  carbon,  allows  more 
current  to  pass  through,  and  deflects  the  needle  of 
the  galvanometer.  Cold  decreases  the  pressure. 
Moisture  near  the  strip  of  the  gelatine  can  be  mea- 
sured in  the  same  way  by  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  pressure,  and  accordingly  deflecting  the  needle. 
By  means  of  this  apparatus,  or  one  combined  with 
sensitive  electrical  galvanometers,  it  is  possible  to  mea- 
sure the  millionth  part  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit." 

As  respects  motors,  the  name  of  Edison  is  as  yet 
associated  only  with  those  which  transmit  and  apply 
electricity.  One  of  these  is  his  electric  pen,  which 
writes  by  perforating  paper  with  small  holes  made  by 
a  needle,  which  works  by  electric  force  with  great 
rapidity.  As  respects  the  motors  for  generating 
power  electrically,  a  word  of  caution  by  Von  Urban- 
itzky  in  the  work  from  which  many  of  our  facts  are 
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taken  may  be  instructive.     He  says  (Cassell's  edition, 
P-  658)  :~ 

"  Heat  acts  by  expansion  of  volume  (which  is 
necessarily  a  wasteful  principle),  while  electricity 
operates  by  attraction  and  repulsion,  a  mode  that 
is  subject  to  no  greater  loss  of  effect  than  attends  the 
action  of  gravity  in  a  hydraulic  machine.  If,  then,  we 
could  only  produce  electricity  with  the  same  facility 
and  economy  as  heat  the  gain  would  be  enormous  ; 
but  at  present  the  cheapest  way  of  generating 
electricity  is  by  the  dynamic  process.  Instead  of 
beginning  with  electricity  to  produce  power,  we  have 
at  present  to  begin  with  power  to  produce  electricity. 
We  know  of  no  source  from  which  we  can  obtain  a 
supply  of  electricity  sufficiently  cheap  and  abundant  to 
enable  it  to  take  the  place  of  heat  as  a  motive 
energy.  We  obtain  the  supply  of  heat  from  combus- 
tion or  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  its  union  with 
oxygen,  and  we  probably  cannot  expect  to  find 
other  bodies  capable  of  yielding  energy  by  a  cheaper 
process.  We  cannot  get  energy  of  affinity  where 
affinity  has  been  already  satisfied,  and  the  bodies  com- 
posingthe  mass  of  our  globe  are  in  combination  already. 
We  might  as  well  try  to  make  fires  of  ashes  as  to 
use  such  bodies  over  again  as  sources  of  either  heat  or 
electricity.  The  only  abundant  substances  in  nature 
possessing  strong  unsatisfied  affinities  are  organic 
bodies  and  coal.  Until  some  means  be  found  of 
making  the  combustion  of  coal  available  for  producing 
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electricity  directly  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain  electricity 
at  such  a  cost  as  to  supplant  heat  as  a  motive  agent. 
It  is  therefore  as  secondary  motors  (for  the  trans- 
mission of  power)  and  not  as  primary  motors  that 
we  may  expect  electric  engines  to  play  a  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  future.'"' 

Yet  right  in  the  face  of  this  authoritative 
prophecy  that  electricity  cannot  be  used  economically 
as  an  originator  of  motive  power,  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Sim,  apparently  well  informed,  says  : — 

**  The  revival  of  interest  in  the  electric  motor 
during  the  last  year  causes  it  to  seem  like  a  new  in- 
vention to  those  not  familiar  with  the  record  of  elec- 
trical science.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  electrician, 
Jacobi,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
propelled  a  boat  on  the  Neva  by  electricity  about 
fifty  years  ago  ;  and  not  many  years  later  Prof.  Page, 
in  this  country,  succeeded  in  driving  a  car  by  an  elec- 
tric locomotive  between  Washington  and  Bladensburg 
at  a  speed  of  nineteen  miles  an  hour.  But  nothing 
resulted  from  these  early  experiments,  on  account  of 
the  rudimentary  methods  of  generating  electricity ; 
and  had  not  the  electric  light  been  made  commer- 
cially successful  the  motor  would  still  be  floating  in  the 
brain  of  scientists  as  a  future  but  very  indefinite  possi- 
bility. Now,  however,  it  has  been  caught  and  made 
objective.  Thousands  of  electric  motors  are  at  work 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  ranging  in  capacity 
from  one-half  to  twenty-horse  power,  and  they    are 
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transferring  freight  and  passengers,  running  printing 
presses, lifting  elevators,  driving  ventilators,  and  making 
themselves  generally  useful  at  domestic  and  industrial 
service.  A  single  company  reports  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  150,000  dollars  worth  of  the  motors  within 
a  month. 

"The  adaptability  of  the  motor  for  operating  street 
railways  is  the  problem  now  puzzling  the  Anierican 
people.  Being  entirely  noiseless,  perfectly  clean,  sus- 
ceptible of  being  started,  regulated,  or  stopped  by  the 
mere  pressure  of  a  button,  and  cheap,  both  in  con- 
structing and  operating,  its  utility  for  the  lighter  kinds 
of  industrial  service  is  beyond  question.  But  nothing 
in  the  form  of  a  motor  can  satisfy  the  average  Ameri- 
can, never  more  than  half  a  citizen,  except  when  on 
wheels,  unless  it  can  be  made  to  transport  passengers, 
and  so  all  the  experiments  in  the  railway  field  are 
being  watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  From 
the  experiments  already  made  we  have  every  reason 
to  be  hopeful. 

"  It  may  sound  a  little  curious  to  any  old  soldier 
who  did  some  of  his  campaigning  in  the  Gulf  States 
during  the  war  to  be  told  that  Montgomery,  Ala.,  is 
the  leading  city  in  the  Union  in  electric  railway  tran- 
sit. It  is  the  fact,  however,  and  over  her  road,  eleven 
miles  in  length,  nearly  twice  the  length  of  any  other 
electric  road  in  the  world,  are  transported  1,000,000 
passengers  a  year.  This  is  a  number  far  in  excess  of 
the  number  carried  by  any  other  road  of  its  kind  in 
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this  country,  and  equal  to  the  number  transported  on 
any  European  road.  The  general  manager  of  the 
Montgomery  road  reports  its  operating  expenses  at  fifty 
per  cent,  less  than  the  cost  of  horse  or  mule  traction. 

"  Next,  at  Denver,  Col.,  we  find  a  three-and-a-half 
mile  track,  over  which  are  transported  500,000  pas- 
sengers in  a  year,  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  fifty  cents 
a  day  for  fuel.  At  Appleton,  Wis.,  there  is  a  four- 
and-a-half  mile  track,  serving  400,000  passengers 
annually,  and  the  cost  for  power  is  limited  to  the 
wages  of  one  man,  who  tends  a  water-wheel.  There 
is  also  a  road  at  Baltimore,  one  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
another  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  two  at  Detroit,  one  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  and  one  at  Windsor,  Canada.  These 
roads  serve  from  200,000  to  300,000  passengers.  There 
are  also  about  twenty  electric  roads  now  under  con- 
struction in  different  cities  or  towns  throughout  the 
Union,  and  nearly  forty  new  companies  have  been 
formed,  or  are  in  process  of  organisation. 

"It  may  be  said  that,  judging  from  the  reports,  all 
the  electric  roads  are  operated  at  low  cost.  A  tem- 
porary road  about  one  mile  long  was  operated  at 
Toronto,  Canada,  during  the  exhibition  in  that  city. 
The  number  of  passengers  carried  averaged  10,000  a 
day,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  reached  only  1,000 
lbs.  x'\s  to  the  capacity  for  heavy  work  on  the  rail,  it 
may  be  stated  that  a  sugar  refinery  at  Boston  has  in 
constant  use  a  train  of  cars  propelled  by  an  electric 
motor  which  carries  thirteen  tons  per  trip. 
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"  For  street  traffic  much  is  expected  from  stora<^e 
batteries.  Accumulators  were  used  experimentally  in 
England  as  long  ago  as  1883,  and  a  car  operated  by 
this  agency  cost  only  one  dollar  fifty  cents  a  day, 
where  the  previous  cars  with  horse  traction  had  been 
six  dollars  twenty-five  cents  a  day.  The  accumu- 
lators are  securely  packed  under  the  seats  in  a  manner 
to  cause  no  loss  of  space,  and  are  replaced  when  ex- 
hausted almost  as  quickly  as  a  change  of  horses  can 
be  effected.  The  new  Beacon  Hill  road,  now  being 
constructed  in  Boston,  is  to  be  operated  by  accumu- 
lators, and  it  is  expected  that  this  means  of  supplying 
power  will  soon  be  brought  into  very  general  use." 

Mr.  Edison  many  years  ago  had  constructed  a 
novel  electrical  engine  which  he  called  the  "  Har- 
monic." With  two  small  electro- magnets,  and  three 
or  four  small  battery  cells,  enough  power  was  gene- 
rated to  drive  a  sewing-machine,  or  pump  water  for 
household  purposes.  It  was  similar  in  principle  to  the 
electric  motors  constructed  by  Deprez,  Trouve,  and 
Griscom,  which  also  were  capable  of  driving  sewing- 
machines,  and  similar  light  work.  The  following 
popular  description  of  the  principle  of  the  new  electric 
motors  may  suffice  for  those  who  have  not  the 
technical  skill  to  apprehend  a  more  exact  or  detailed 
presentation.     The  writer  says  : — 

"  In  some  of  the  earlier  motors  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  smaller  wheel,  say  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and    operated    by    the  larger   wheel,    was    composed 
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of  alternate  sections  of  a  conducting  and  non-con- 
ducting material,  and  on  the  surface  of  this  wheel 
lay  the  point  of  a  metallic  finger.  When  this 
finger  rested  on  a  conducting  section  the  electric 
circuit  was  formed,  and  the  current  passed  through 
the  magnet ;  but  the  instant  it  touched  a  non-con- 
ducting section  the  current  was  broken.  These 
conditions  being  prepared,  start  the  larger  wheel 
while  the  point  of  the  metallic  finger  is  resting  on  a 
conductor.  The  current  will  then  flow  around  the 
magnet,  and  instantly  the  nearest  armature,  feeling 
the  impulse  of  attraction,  will  rush  toward  the  point 
of  contact.  But  directly  on  its  approach  the  finger 
reaches  a  non-conducting  section  of  the  smaller  wheel, 
and  the  current  ceases.  The  deluded  armature,  no 
longer  under  the  influence  of  attraction,  flies  onward 
impelled  by  its  own  momentum,  and  allows  the  joke 
to  be  played  on  the  next  armature  coming  up  from 
below.  As  soon  as  the  connecting  finger  touches 
another  conducting  section,  this  second  armature 
repeats  the  effort  of  its  predecessors  with  equal  but 
with  not  any  better  success,  and,  after  failure,  relin- 
quishes the  field  to  the  third  armature.  And  so  the 
play  goes  on  until  the  wheel,  continually  gathering 
momentum  from  momentum,  flies  like  a  revolving 
saw.  Provided  with  proper  gearing,  and  graduated 
in  size  to  adapt  it  to  the  labour  to  be  performed,  it  is 
strong  enough  to  turn  ponderous  machinery,  or  liTr 
tons  upon  tons." 
£ 
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These  hints  may  or  may  not  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  the  immediately  impending  advances  in 
electrical  discovery  may  be  made.  Scientific  progress 
generally  pursues  a  route  of  its  own,  diverging  at 
many  points,  and  differing  in  many  results  from  that 
marked  out  and  surveyed  for  it  by  its  pioneers. 
Whatever  may  be  its  trend  or  line  of  development,  it 
will  stand  closely  associated  with  the  labours  of  the 
faithful  and  brilliant  worker,  the  chief  outhnes  ot 
whose  life  and  character  are  sketched  in  these  pages. 
The  life  is  instructive.  The  character  is  unique  and 
pleasing.  The  former  is,  perhaps,  but  half  spent. 
The  latter  blushes  modestly,  and  shrinks  almost  from 
the  necessity  of  being  known  by  the  usual  methods, 
or  in  the  ordinary  way.  Enough,  however,  of  both 
have  transpired  to  ensure  that  on  the  same  scroll 
of  fame  which  holds  the  names  of  the  world's  first 
electric  discoverers  and  inventors,  of  Franklin  and 
Morse,  must  follow  with  even  a  brighter  lustre  than 
either — the  name  of  Edison. 


SAMUEL  FINLEY  BREESE  MORSE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE    PLAXTING   OF   THE   IDEA. 

Electricity  is  identified  with  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Electricity  and  telegraphy  are  both  identified  with 
Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse.  To  one  we  are  largely 
indebted  for  the  printing-press,  the  lightning-rod,  the 
almanack,  and  the  postage  stamp.  To  the  other,  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  most  wonderful  invention  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  invention  that  has  wrought 
the  greatest  change  in  methods  of  transmitting  in- 
telligence. 

Franklin  wished  that  he  might  see  what  would  come 
to  pass  in  one  hundred  years  or  more,  a  few  of  the  fruits 
of  the  discoveries  of  his  da}\  He  little  dreamed  what 
his  kite-flying  and  studies  in  electricity  would  bring  to 
pass.  We  are  partially  enabled  to  realise  the  progress  of 
the  last  one  hundred  years,  when  we  recall  the  fact  that 
when  Franklin  died  in  1790,  it  must  have  taken  more 
than  a  year  for  the  news  of  his  death  to  reach  many 
parts  of  the  globe — those  foreign  cities  where  he  was 
well  known,  and  where  news  from  the  United  States 
E  2 
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was  eagerly  looked  for.  When  Professor  Morse  died 
in  1872,  the  roind  world  knew  it  in  a  flash.  The  idea 
of  the  telegraph — "talking  at  a  distance" — had  been 
growing  in  men's  minds  for  ages.  It  had  grown 
wonderfully  in  Franklin's  brain  ;  but  until  Morse  gave 
it  long  years  of  study,  it  was  like  the  lily  bulb  under 
the  snow. 

Franklin  was  a  Boston  boy,  and  so  was  Morse. 
The  birthplace  of  each  was  in  the  locality  of  Breed's 
Hill.  Franklin  had  been  dead  a  little  more  than  a 
year  when  the  child  was  born  who  was  to  take  up  the 
unfinished  studies  of  the  American  philosopher,  and 
help  answer  the  hard  questions  concerning  electricity. 
Nor  will  it  do  to  pass  unnoted  the  fact  that  the 
mother  of  this  child  was  born  "  not  a  stone's  throw  " 
from  where  the  first  telegraph  office  was  opened  in 
New  York  City.  There  is  nothing  on  record  showing 
that  the  boy,  born  April  27th,  1791,  was  in  any  way  a 
phenomenal  infant.  We  do  know,  however,  that  the 
letter  telling  his  grandmother  in  New  York  of  the 
arrival  of  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse  was  at  least 
three  days  in  transit,  and  that  the  postage  on  the  same 
could  not  have  been  less  than  twenty-five  cents.  He, 
of  all  the  babies  born  in  Boston  that  year,  deserved 
the  expenditure,  seeing  he  had  come  to  work  a 
reformation  in  the  transmisson  of  news. 

At  that  time,  they  tell  us,  a  Londoner  of  quality 
could  not  send  a  letter  to  Edinburgh  and  get  an 
answer  in    less    than  three   days,  and    then    only   if 
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weather  and  highwaymen  permitted.  Postriders  left 
London  for  Edinburgh  with  five  or  six  letters  at  the 
most,  and  not  unfrequently  with  only  one.  True,  the 
Americans  had  shown  great  enterprise  in  their  Flying 
Machine — a  covered  Jersey  waggon  without  springs, 
which  could  fly  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  in 
three  days — but,  as  a  rule,  babies  born  at  long  dis- 
tances from  their  grandmothers  were  likely  to  become 
quite  venerable  before  their  advent  was  properly 
appreciated. 

Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse  had  a  Princeton 
College  President  for  his  great-grandfather.  His 
father  was  a  clergyman,  and  the  well-known  "  Morse's 
Geography"  of  that  day  was  prepared  by  him.  Not 
until  Samuel  was  a  schoolboy  in  petticoats  did  he  do 
anything  that  has  found  a  place  in  his  biographies, 
and  then  he  scratched  with  a  pin  on  a  bureau  what  he 
thought  a  good  portrait  of  his  crippled  old  school- 
teacher. It  was  the  first  sign  of  his  genius  as  an 
artist,  and  cost  him  a  sound  whipping.  That  scratch- 
ing, however,  made  the  old  bureau  very  valuable  years 
after,  for  the  bo}^  went  on  making  pictures,  and  showed 
a  decided  genius  for  art. 

At  fifteen  he  painted  in  water-colours  a  drawing  of 
a  room  in  his  father's  house,  with  the  family  around  the 
table ;  and  before  he  was  nineteen  he  had  finished 
the  painting  which  used  to  hang  in  the  Mayor's  office 
of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts — "  The  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims   at   Plymouth."     He  had   already  written  a 
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Life  of  Dcniostlicnes.  There  was  nothing"  remarkable 
in  the  book  itself,  and  his  parents  had  common  sense 
enough  not  to  have  it  printed  ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing remarkable  in  the  fact  that  a  boy  of  fourteen 
should  be  so  studious  and  thoughtful  as  to  write  such 
a  book,  and  yet  not  the  least  bit  of  a  prig.  He  did 
not  read  many  books,  but  he  studied  a  few  thoroughly. 
He  did  not  read  anything  and  everything. 

He  fixed  his  mind  upon  one  subject,  and  studied  it 
deeply.  Love  of  Art  made  him  something  of  a  drea- 
mer ;  love  of  Science  saved  him  from  mere  dreaming. 
Science  and  Art  together  made  his  bright  brain  the 
soil  needed  for  the  perfection  of  an  idea — the  idea  the 
world  had  been  waiting  for  sa  long.  Dreaming  about 
an  idea  is  one  thing — working  out  an  idea  is  another. 
Ideas  find  no  root  in  the  brains  of  mere  dreamers. 

The  idea  of  the  telegraph  had  been  planted  in 
young  Morsels  brain  one  morning  in  the  class-room  at 
Yale  College,  where  he  was  a  student  nineteen  years 
old.  The  lesson  was  upon  Electricity,  and  Professor 
Day  was  the  teacher.  Why  was  it  that  only  one  stu- 
dent of  that  class  caught  the  idea  of  the  lesson  1  And 
yet  so  faintly  did  young  Morse  apprehend  it,  that  years 
of  hard  study  and  patient  labour  were  spent  upon  it 
before  he  could  express  its  full  meaning. 

Wise  men  the  world  over  were  studying  the  science 
of  Electricity.  The  idea  of  a  practical  recording  tele- 
graph was  in  many  a  mind,  and  Dr.  Franklin  among 
others  had  succeeded  in  sending  an  electric  current 
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for  some  distance.  Rcid,  in  his  admirable  history  of 
the  "  Telegraph  in  America,"  describes  in  full  the  ex- 
periments preceding  the  Morse  invention,  and  the  dis- 
coveries without  which  Morse  had  been  defeated  with 
the  rest.  Telegraphy,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  was  an 
undiscovered  science  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  yet  the  telegraph  was  hidden  in  the  words  of  the 
lesson  which  those  Yale  students  recited  that  morning. 
These  are  the  words  that  led  young  Morse  to  thinking 
it  out,  and  which  after  weary  years  gave  us  the  mag- 
netic telegraph  : — • 

"  If  the  circuit  of  electricity  be  interrupted,  the 
fluid  will  become  visible  ;  and  when  it  passes,  it  will 
leave  an  impression  upon  any  intermediate  body.''' 

How  clearly  the  bright  boys  of  to-day  see  the 
secret  of  the  Writing  Telegraph  in  that  sentence. 
Not  so  young  Morse.  But  he  kept  thinking  about  it. 
He  read  everything  he  could  find  upon  the  subject. 
He  noted  the  experiments  of  experts  in  electricity — 
the  attempts  of  inventors.  "  The  fact,'-*  he  wrote  in 
after  years,  "  that  the  presence  of  electricity  could  be 
made  visible  in  any  desired  part  of  the  circuit  was  the 
crude  seed  which  took  root  in  my  mind,  and  grew 
into  form,  and  finally  ripened  into  the  invention  of  the 
Telegraph."  He  attended  lectures  on  his  favourite 
science,  made  a  speciality  of  chemistry  and  electrical 
experiments.  Nevertheless,  his  ambition  was  to  follow 
art,  to  paint  pictures,  especially  portraits.  His  father 
was  advised  by  the   two   leading  artists  of  the  day, 
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Stuart  and  Allston,  to  send  the  young  man  to  Europe, 
that  he  might  study  under  the  famous  Benjamin 
West. 

His  father  was  by  no  means  a  rich  man,  and  study- 
ing abroad  meant  for  Samuel  severe  economy  and 
appHcation.  Experimenting  with  electricity  was 
money  out  of  pocket  for  a  young  man  who  had  his 
bread  to  earn.  Among  the  old  letters  found  among 
Professor  Morsels  papers  was  one  upon  which  he  had, 
in  his  later  years,  written  m  pencil,  "  Longing  for  a 
telegraph  even  in  this  letter."  It  was  the  first  letter 
he  wrote  to  his  parents  after  his  arrival  in  England, 
and  it  is  as  follows — "  I  only  wish  you  had  this  letter 
now  to  relieve  your  minds  from  anxiety,  for  while  I 
am  writing  I  can  imagine  mother  wishing  that  she 
could  hear  of  my  arrival,  and  thinking  of  thousands 
of  accidents  which  may  have  befallen  me.  I  wish 
that  in  an  instant  I  could  communicate  the  infor- 
mation. But  three  thousand  miles  are  not  passed  over 
in  an  instant,  and  we  must  wait  four  long  weeks  before 
we  can  hear  from  each  other." 

He  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  Benjamin  West,  and 
did  honour  to  himself  and  to  his  master.  His  patience 
in  detail  was  the  secret  of  his  success.  He  used  to 
tell  the  story  of  a  lesson  his  great  master  gave  him, 
which  he  believed  helped  him  in  winning  the  victory 
of  his  life.  He  had  made  a  small  cast  of  Hercules  as 
a  test  of  his  fitness  for  a  place  as  student  in  the  Royal 
Academy. 
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"Very  well,  sir  ;  very  well,"  said  West,  handing  it 
back  to  him,  "go  on  and  finish  it." 

"  It  is  finished." 

But  the  master  said,  "  No,"  and  another  week  was 
spent  on  the  cast. 

"  Very  well,  indeed,  sir,"  said  West,  looking  at  it 
critically,  to  hand  it  back  as  before.  "  Go  on  and 
finish  it." 

Morse  was  well-nigh  discouraged. 

"  But  is  it  not  finished  ?  " 

Patiently  the  defects  were  pointed  out  and  ad- 
mitted.    Three  days  more  of  work  on  the  cast. 

"  Very  clever  indeed,"  said  West,  "  Now  go  on 
and  finish  it." 

"  I  cannot  finish  it,"  was  the  quiet,  decided  reply, 
and  then  came  the  commendation  for  his  skill  and 
industry,  which  was  never  forgotten. 

"  Finish  one  picture,  and  you  arc  a  painter,"  said 
the  master. 

His  clay  model  of  the  ''  Dying  Hercules"  carried  ofif 
the  prize  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  gold  medal 
was  conferred  upon  the  young  American  before  a 
distinguished  company,  while  his  colossal  painting  of 
the  "Dying  Hercules"  had  foremost  rank  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy.  His  "  Judgment  of 
Jupiter"  would  doubtless  have  won  another  prize,  but 
his  father  had  summoned  him  home,  and  the  rules  of 
the  Academy  required  the  presence  of  the  victor.  He 
had  prolonged    his   stay   by  the    practice    of  severe 
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economy.  His  letters  had  introduced  him  to  the  best 
men  of  Enghmd,  and  he  was  in  constant  intercourse 
with  Benjamin  West,  Allston,  Coleridge,  Rogers,  and 
others  as  eminent  in  literature  and  art.  An  American 
artist,  so  young,  whose  "  Dying  Hercules  "  merited  a 
place  among  the  nine  best  paintings  in  a  gallery  in- 
cluding works  of  Turner,  Northcote,  Lawrence,  and 
Wilkie,  must  have  been  a  notable  personage  in 
London  Society,  and  yet  we  find  him  writing  to  his 
parents  as  follows  : — 

"  With  regard  to  my  expenses,  I  got  through  the 
first  year  with  two  hundred  pounds,  and  hope  the 
same  sum  will  carry  me  through  the  second.  .  .  . 
I  am  obliged  to  screw  and  pinch  myself  in  a  thousand 
things  in  which  I  used  to  indulge  at  home.  .  .  My  drink 
is  water,  porter  being  too  expensive.  ...  I  have 
had  no  new  clothes  for  nearly  a  year.  My  best  are 
threadbare^  and  my  shoes  are  out  at  the  toes.  jNfy 
stockings  all  want  to  see  my  mother,  and  my  hat  is 
hoary  with  age.  .  .  .  When  I  first  came  to  London, 
I  laid  out  a  considerable  part  of  my  money  on  myself. 
Meanwhile  picture-galleries  and  collections  were 
neglected,  because  I  could  not  afford  it." 

He  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the  dinner-table  of 
the  eminent  philanthropist,  Wllberforce,  when  the 
firing  of  the  guns  in  Hyde  Park  announced  the  defeat 
of  Napoleon  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  That  was  in 
June,  1815,  and  in  a  icw  days  after  the  artist  Morse 
sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Boston,  where  he  arrived 
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after  a  passage  of  fifty-eight  days,  and  an  absence  of 
more  than  four  }'ears. 

PTc  returned  from  Europe  a  poor  man,  but  a 
famous  one.  He  was  then  about  twenty-four  years  of 
age.  He  placed  his  "  Judgment  of  Jupiter"  on  exhi- 
bition, and  Boston  society  Honised  him,  and  crowded 
to  see  his  canvas.  But  nobody  bought  the  picture, 
nor  ordered  another.  Almost  penniless,  he  went  to 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  there  cabinet  portraits 
brought  him  a  fair  support.  He  tried  to  improve  his 
pecuniary  affairs  by  inventing  something,  and  we  find 
him  and  his  brother  Sydney  engaged  in  the  manfac- 
ture  and  sale  of  a  pump,  which  they  playfully  called 
"  Morse's  Patent  Metallic  Double- Headed  Ocean- 
Drinker  and  Deluge-Spouter  Valve  Pump  Box."  But 
that  was  only  another  failure. 

During  his  four  years  in  Charlestown  his  affairs 
brightened  somewhat,  and  in  18 18  he  went  back  to 
New  England  with  three  thousand  dollars  (about 
;^6oo),  and  a  wife.  But  his  great  exhibition  picture 
of  the  "  House  of  Representatives  at  the  National 
Capitol  ^'  was  a  loss  for  him  of  time  and  money. 
Then  we  find  him  in  New  York  again,  founding  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  lecturing  before  the 
New  York  x^thena^um,  writing  some,  and  painting 
pictures.  New  York  City  gave  him  an  order  to  paint 
a  picture  of  Lafayette,  who  was  then  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  But  what  was  of  most  importance  to  the 
world,   he    attended    Professor    Dana^s   lectures    on 
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electro-magnetism,  and  improved  every  opportunity 
to  talk  with  Professor  Dana  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
"spiral  voluto  coil,"  which  suggested  to  him  the 
electro-magnet  used  to-day  in  the  recording  instru- 
ments of  every  Morse  telegraph  in  the  world.  "  How 
can  electricity  be  made  to  write  ? "  was  still  the 
question  no  one  had  answered. 

One  Harrison  Gray  Dyer,  of  New  York,  about 
this  time  (1827)  had  put  up  a  line  of  telegraph  poles 
on  Long  Island.  *'  He  used  common,  that  is,  fric- 
tional  electricity,"  says  Rcid,  "  and  but  one  wire,  that 
operated  by  causing  a  spark,  which,  by  passing 
through  litmus  paper,  left  a  red  mark  upon  it,  and 
then  passed  into  the  ground  without  a  return  wire 
circuit.  The  difference  of  time  between  the  sparks 
was  by  an  arbitrary  alphabet,  to  signify  different 
letters.  It  was  abandoned  in  1830,  but  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  recording  telegraph  yet  in- 
vented." The  difficulty  was  in  the  lack  of  a  proper 
battery.  Daniell's  battery,  without  which,  or  one  as 
good,  Morse  had  been  defeated,  was  then  undiscovered. 
It  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  Dyer  was  frightened 
into  fleeing  from  his  country  because  of  a  writ  against 
him  for  "  conspiracy  to  carry  on  secret  communications 
from  city  to  city,"  but  such  is  the  fact. 

Up  to  1835  the  two  essentials  for  a  recording 
telegraph  were  undiscovered,  viz.,  the  Daniell  battery, 
which  gave  constancy  and  certainty  to  the  magnetic 
current,  and  the  Morse  relay,  by  which  the  current 
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could  be  reinforced  or  renewed  by  its  own  action  at 
any  distance  from  its   source.     Those  two  inventions 
were  indispensable  for  the  actualisation  of  the  Morse 
idea  of  a  telegraph.     These  obstacles,  and  certain  un- 
formed ideas  about  a  telegraph  alphabet,  had  a  place 
in  our  artist-inventor's  thoughts  when  he  started  again 
for  Europe  in    1829,  to  study  the  old  masters.     As 
yet  science   had    by  no    means  displaced   art  in    his 
affections.      He  sought  out  scientific  men,  in  order  to 
learn  their  ideas  about  "  communicating  intelligence 
between    far-distant    places,   out    of   line    of    vision, 
by    means  of  electro-magnetism."     He    spent    some 
time  in  Paris,  and   painted  another  great  exhibition 
picture  of  the  interior  of  the  Louvre — another  financial 
failure  he  could  ill  afford.     During  his  stay  in  Europe 
he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  the  literature 
of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  University  of  New  York. 
In  the  month  of  October,  1832,  we  find  the  poor 
but  famous   artist  on  board    the  packet-ship   Sully, 
bound  from  Havre  to  New  York.     He  was  forty-one 
years  old,  and  fortune  had  given  him  no  prizes  other 
than  a  wide  reputation  as  an   American  artist.     The 
disappointments  of  his  active,  humble  life  had  been 
many.     The  future  was  not  so  bright  as  it  had  been. 
He  had  recently  met  a  bitter  disappointment  in  not 
having  been  chosen  to  paint  a  picture  for  one  of  the 
vacant  panels  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  of  Wash- 
ington, and  he  had  reasonably  expected  that  honour, 
He  had  gone  aboard  the  Sully  greatly  depressed,  ye . 
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struggling  against  depression.  No  one  was  niorci 
cheerful  and  ready  to  do  his  part  towards  making  the 
voyage  a  pleasant  one,  in  the  cabin  at  least.  Had  he 
been  moodily  brooding,  shut  apart  in  resentment,  he 
might  not  have  been  of  the  little  company  discussing 
electricity  one  evening.  A  gentleman  who  had  been 
attending  scientific  lectures  in  Paris  was  telling  of  the 
wonderful  experiments  he  had  seen  with  the  electro- 
magnet, which  he  described,  giving  the  length  of  the 
wire.  "•  Somebody  asked  if  the  velocity  of  the  electricity 
was  retarded  by  the  length  of  the  wire. 

"  Oh,  no,"  was  the  reply,  "  it  passes  instantly  over 
any  length  of  wire." 

The  idea  of  a  recording  telegraph  qin'ckened  in 
Morse's  brain. 

"  If  the  presence  of  electricity  can  be  made  visible 
in  any  part  of  the  circuit,"  he  said,  "  I  see  no  reason  why 
intelligence  may  not  be  transmitted  by  electricity." 

A  new  train  of  ideas  was  flashing  through  his 
mind.  He  withdrew,  to  think  without  interruption. 
He  v.'alked  the  deck  alone  until  late  in  the  night. 
He  knew  that  the  current  of  electricity  would  pass 
instantaneously  any  distance  along  a  wire.  If  it  were 
interrupted  a  spark  ^^'ould  appear.  Why  not  make 
that  spark  represent  a  part  of  speech,  a  letter,  a  num- 
ber ?  \\"h)'  not  make  the  absence  of  the  spark  a  part 
of  speech  ;  the  duration  of  the  absence  a  part  ?  in 
short,  why  not  have  an  alphabet,  which  should  be  the 
voice  of  electricity  ?     Before  the  dawn  he  had  made 
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such  an  alphabet  in  his  note-book,  ahiiost  exactly 
the  same  as  that  used  in  telegraphy  to-day.  The 
essential  features  of  the  original  alphabet  have  never 
been  superseded. 

"  Men  can  wink  it  with  their  e\'es,"  says  Reid, 
"can  beat  it  with  their  feet,  and  dying  men  have  used 
it  to  speak  when  vocal  organs  and  the  strength  to 
write  were  exhausted.  The  prisoner  can  tap  it  on  the 
wall  or  grating  of  his  dungeon.  Lovers  in  distant 
rooms  can  converse  by  it  on  the  gas-pipe.  Its  uses  are 
endless.     It  is  the  telegraphic  language  of  the  world." 

morse's  telegraphic  alphabet. 

The  Telegraphic  Alphabet  represents  each  letter 
of  the  English  alphabet,  with  the  numerals,  by  which 
any  amount  of  writing  or  correspondence  may  be 
conducted,  in  all  the  details  of  letters  and  words  of 
the  common  mode  of  correspondence  or  writing. 

"  Morse  did  more  than  he  knew,"  says  a  writer  in 
The  Century,  "  when  he  invented  the  alphabet  of  dots 
and  dashes.  The  deaf  mutes  have  adopted  that  alpha- 
bet with  their  finger-tips,  and  whenever  they  can 
touch  each  other  with  the  hand  they  carry  thought 
on  the  unbridgeable,  unwireable  distance  lying  be- 
tween them  and  those  that  can  hear." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  he  was  working 
out  his  idea.  He  made  drawings,  which  he  showed 
to  his  fellow-passengers,  who  were  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  in  the  vexatious  litigations  which  he  had 
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in  after  years,  the  testimony  of  those  passengers  in 
the  Courts  of  Justice  fixed  the  date  of  the  invention 
of  the  Morse  Electro-Magnetic  Recording  Telegraph 
in  the  autumn  of  1832.  He  drew  the  model  of  a 
telegraph  instrument  and  improved  his  alphabet. 

"  Well,  captain,"  he  said,  cheerily,  when  they 
reached  New  York,  "should  you  ever  hear  o'i  the  tele- 
graph, remember  that  the  discovery  was  made  on  the 
good  ship  Sully'' 


A  IpJiabet. 
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B 
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D 
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GJ 
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I  Y 
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L 
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V 
W 
X 
& 


NuDicrals. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE  SHAPING  OF   THE   IDEA. 

But  he  was  still  a  long  way  from  victory.  His  land- 
ing with  that  priceless  sketch-book  was  followed  by 
years  of  discouragement  and  seeming  failure.  Only 
that  he  had  faith  in  the  idea  of  his  invention,  and  was 
ready  to  make  any  and  every  sacrifice  for  it,  he  would 
have  cast  it  from  him  more  than  once  as  the  crowning 
misfortune  of  his  life.  He  believed  that  a  recordinsf 
telegraph  was  to  be  given  to  the  world  through  him. 
The  artist  was  now  almost  lost  in  the  electrician. 
The  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  which  his  artist 
friends  had  subscribed,  that  he  might  paint  the  pic- 
ture he  had  hoped  to  paint  for  the  Rotunda — "  The 
Signing  of  the  First  Compact  on  Board  the  May- 
flower''— was  begun  but  never  finished.  His  tele- 
graph was  first  in  his  mind,  and  he  could  not  paint ; 
in  1 841  he  returned  the  money  with  interest.  It  took 
more  than  five  years  of  hard  study  for  him  to  com- 
plete his  plan  of  an  apparatus  ;  and  then  by  means  of 
two  instruments  he  could  commnnicate  both  from  and 
to  a  distant  point.  The  public  were  occasionally  in- 
vited to  the  exhibition  of  his  telegraph  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  and  entertained  as  his  friends  were, 
they  did  not  conceal  their  convictions  that  he  was 
throwing  away  his  time  on  a  scientific  toy.     He  went 
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before  a  Congressional  Committee  as  early  as  1832, 
and  exhibited  his  apparatus,  asking  an  appropriation 
for  building  an  experimental  line  between  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore.  He  did  not  get  it,  but  he 
petitioned  for  a  patent  for  his  invention,  and  he  went 
to  Europe  to  interest  foreign  governments  in  it  if 
possible,  and  to  get  foreign  patents.  He  came  home 
burdened  with  disappointments  and  poverty.  He  had 
met  in  Paris,  however,  M.  Daguerre,  and  the  two 
great  inventors  of  the  age  had  shown  their  inventions 
and  apparatus  to  each  other,  explaining  the  mysteries 
of  each,  and  Professor  Morse  came  home  to  complete 
his  instructions  in  the  wonderful  art  of  taking  da- 
guerreotypes. "If  my  telegraph  comes  to  nothing," 
thought  he,  "  I  must  have  something  to  fall  back 
upon,  for  these  daguerreotypes  will  make  portrait- 
painting  a  poorer  calling  than  ever."  So  he  made  a 
daguerreotype  apparatus,  and  took  the  first  daguerreo- 
type ever  taken  in  America.  As  the  subjects  were 
compelled  to  sit  at  least  fifteen  minutes  in  a  glaring 
sunlight,  the  fact  that  they  closed  their  eyes  was 
reasonably  excused. 

In  the  winter  of  1 837-8he  was  again  in  Washington, 
striving  to  interest  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  in  his  invention.  His  apparatus  consisted 
of  two  coils  of  wire,  five  miles  each  in  length,  forming 
a  circuit  of  ten  miles,  insulated  by  a  covering  of  cotton 
somewhat  like  ordinary  bonnet  wire  connected  at  the 
end  with  a  galvanic   battery,  and  at  the  other  with  a 
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recording  instrument  of  his  own  invention.  The 
Congressmen  enjoyed  witnessing  the  experiments,  but 
nothing  came  of  it  all,  and  he  was  painfully  conscious 
of  the  ridicule  his  persistence  was  exciting. 

He  went  back  to  New  York,  and  hired  a  room  at 
the  corner  of  Nassau  Street  and  Beekman,  and  there, 
in  what  was  his  studio,  workshop,  bedroom,  and  kitchen 
he  lived  alone  through  what  he  used  to  call  the  three 
black  years  of  his  life.  He  was  determined  to  make 
a  telegraph  apparatus  that  would  convince  the  world 
that  electricity  could  write  and  transmit  intelligence 
from  distant  points.  He  painted  only  enough  to  keep 
the  wolf  quiet  within  his  door,  for  he  could  not  shut 
him  out  entirely.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  go  hungry 
in  those  days,  and  to  suffer  from  loneliness. 

"  I  have  not  a  cent  in  the  world,"  he  is  writing  to 
a  friend  near  the  close  of  1841.  To  another  he  wrote 
as  follows  : — "  I  find  myself  without  sympathy  or  help 
from  any  associated  with  me.  For  nearly  two  years 
I  have  lived  on  a  mere  pittance,  and  denied  myself 
even  necessary  food,  that  I  might  have  money  enough 
to  put  my  telegraph  into  such  a  position  before  Con- 
gress as  to  ensure  its  success.  I  am  crushed  for  want 
of  means.  No  one  knows  the  days  and  months  of 
anxiety  and  labour  I  have  had  in  perfecting  my  tele- 
graphic apparatus.  For  want  of  means  I  have  been 
compelled  to  labour  for  weeks  making  with  my  own 
hands  what  could  have  been  made  much  better  in  a 
tenth    part   of    the    time   by   a   good    mechanician. 

F  2 
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Nothing  but  the  consciousness  that  I  have  an  Invention 
which  is  to  mark  an  era  in  human  civilisation,  and 
which  is  to  contribute  happiness  to  millions,  would 
have  sustained  me  through  my  trials  in  perfecting  my 
invention.  In  order  to  save  time  on  my  instrument, 
I  have  lived  in  my  studio,  preparing  my  own  food, 
which  I  carry  from  the  grocery  in  small  quantities  in 
the  evening.  My  apparatus  must  have  the  mechanical 
finish  necessary  for  a  public  exhibition  of  it.  I  must 
not  expose  to  ridicule  what  has  cost  me  so  many  hours 
of  laborious  thought" 

Porte  Crayon,  a  student  of  the  New  York  University, 
tells  the  following  story  : — "  I  engaged  to  become  one 
of  Morse's  pupils  in  painting.  He  had  three  others. 
I  soon  found  that  the  Professor  had  little  patronage. 
I  paid  my  fifty  dollars,  that  settled  one  quarter's  in- 
struction. I  remember  when  my  second  was  due,  my 
remittance  from  home  did  not  come  as  expected,  and 
one  day  the  Professor  came  in  and  said  courteously, 
'Well,  my  boy,  how  are  we  off  for  money?'  'Why, 
Professor,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  been  disappointed, 
but  I  expect  a  remittance  next  week.'  '  Next  week  !' 
he  repeated,  sadly,  '  I  shall  be  dead  by  that  time ! ' 

"'Dead,  sir?' 

" '  Yes,  dead  by  starvation.' 

"  I  was  distressed  and  astonished.  I  said  hurriedly, 
'  Would  ten  dollars  be  of  any  service  ?' 

"  '  Ten  dollars  would  save  my  life,  that  is  all  it 
would  do.' 
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"  I  paid  the  money,  all  that  I  had,  and  we  dined 
together.  It  was  a  modest  meal,  but  good.  After 
we  had  finished,  he  said — 

"  'This  is  my  first  meal  in  twenty-four  hours.  Don't 
be  an  artist,  it  means  beggary.  A  house-dog  lives 
better.  The  very  sensitiveness  that  stimulates  an 
artist  to  work  keeps  him  alive  to  suffering.' " 

It  was  in  those  dark  days  that  he  wrote  to  his 
motherless  daughter — "  There  are  now  indications  of 
a  change,  and  while  I  prepare  for  disappointment,  and 
wish  you  to  prepare  for  disappointment,  we  ought  to 
acknowledge  the  kind  hand  of  our  heavenly  Father. 
But  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  anything  is  realised. 
Study  prudence  and  economy  in  all  things." 

England  had  refused  to  give  Morse  a  patent, 
claiming  that  Wheatstone,  an  English  inventor,  had 
preceded  him  with  his  Magnetic  Needle  Telegraph 
(which  would  not  record).  English  scientists,  how- 
ever, affirmed  that  the  American  invention  was  far 
ahead  of  Wheatstone's,  and  influential  men  assured 
Professor  Morse  that  they  would  see  that  justice  was 
done  him.  France  had  recognised  the  originality  and 
merit  of  the  invention,  and  Arago  and  Humboldt 
had  conferred  great  honour  upon  the  inventor  before 
the  French  Institute.  Distinguished  scientists  all  over 
Europe  declared  that  Professor  Morse  had  solved  the 
hard  problem  at  last  ;  that  man  might  talk  with  his 
fellow-man  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  But  France, 
like  England,  refused  to  grant  him  a  patent.     The 
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press  throughout  Europe  spoke  of  his  invention  with 
enthusiasm,  and  he  received  many  encouraging  letters. 
But  his  progress  was  blocked  by  his  poverty. 

"  I  am  crushed  for  want  of  means,"  he  wrote  at 
this  time,  "  and  means  of  so  trifling  a  character,  too, 
that  they  who  know  how  to  ask  (which  I  do  not) 
could  obtain  in  a  few  hours.  One  year  more  has 
gone  for  want  of  these  means.  I  have  now  ascer- 
tained that,  however  unpromising  were  the  times  last 
session,  if  I  could  but  have  gone  to  Washington,  I 
could  have  got  some  aid  to  enable  me  to  ensure 
success  at  the  next  session.  As  it  is,  although  every- 
thing is  favourable,  although  I  have  no  competition, 
and  no  opposition,  yet  I  fear  all  will  fail  because  I  am 
too  poor  to  risk  the  trifling  expense  which  my  journey 
and  residence  in  Washington  will  occasion  me.  I 
will  not  run  in  debt  if  I  lose  the  whole  matter." 

To  recount  all  his  discouragements  before  success 
came  would  make  a  long  story.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1842  that  he  insulated  a  wire  two  miles 
long,  with  hempen  threads  well  saturated  with  pitch- 
tar,  and  surrounded  with  india-rubber.  One  moon- 
light night  he  laid  this  wire  between  Castle  Garden 
and  Governor's  Island,  he  unreeling  it  while  his  single 
assistant  rowed  their  little  boat.  He  had  succeeded 
in  passing  several  signals  through  the  "  cable,"  when 
some  sailors  on  a  distant  vessel  drew  up  an  anchor, 
bringing  the  wire  with  it,  which  they  severed  at  once, 
carrying  away  a  good  part  of  it. 
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It  was  a  defeated  success.  The  experiment  was 
repeated  in  the  canal  at  Washington  some  time  after 
without  interruption.  In  describing  the  experiment 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a  letter  dated 
December  23,  1844,  Professor  Morse  was  a  true 
prophet  of  the  Atlantic  Submarine  Cable.  After 
speaking  of  the  law  deduced  from  the  experiments, 
he  said — '*  The  practical  experience  from  this  law  is, 
that  a  telegraphic  communication  on  the  electro- 
magnetic plan  may  with  certainty  be  established 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Startling  as  this  may 
now  seem,  I  am  confident  the  time  will  come  when 
the  project  will  be  realised." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   GROWTH   OF   THE   IDEA. 

"  Morse  made  no  claims  for  anything,"  says  Professor 
Henry,  *'  but  his  particular  machine  and  process  for  applying 
known  principles  to  telegraphic  purposes." 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1843  that  Professor  Morse 
went  to  Washington  to  make  a  final  effort  to  get  a 
Bill  before  Congress,  giving  him  an  appropriation 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  in  testing 
his  telegraph.  He  must  build  a  line  if  he  would  show 
the  world  what  his  telegraph  could  do,  and  a  line 
could  not  be  built  without  money. 
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Now  the  committee  before  which  he  pleaded  for 
the  appropriation  seriously  considered  him  what  we 
call  a  **  crank "  to-day,  and  a  very  tiresome  crank. 
And  here  we  first  hear  of  Hiram  Sibley  in  tele- 
graphy. 

''  No,  I  did  not  go  to  Washington  to  help  Morse 
get  the  appropriation."  says  Mr.  Sibley.  "  That  is  the 
way  the  story  is  sometimes  told,  I  kno\\-.  I  don't 
remember  that  I  was  particularly  interested  in  tele- 
graphs until  a  lady  begged  me  to  go  to  the  Committee 
who  were  to  present  the  Morse  Bill,  if  it  was  presented 
at  all,  and  do  what  I  could  to  secure  a  favourable 
hearing  for  Professor  Morse.  And  so  I  went.  *  And 
you  really  think  there  is  something  in  this  man's 
invention,  do  you  ? '  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. *\\^ell,  then,  keep  him  away  from  the 
committee-room.  Why,  he  undertook  to  prove  to  us 
that  he  could  send  ten  words  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore  in  two  minutes  and  a  half.  Good  heavens ! 
If  he  had  said  twenty,  we  might  have  thought  he 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about.'  I  didn't  wonder 
at  their  incredulity/'  says  Mr.  Sibley,  "  but  I  kept  my 
doubts  to  myself,  and  defended  the  instrument.  What 
was  an  appropriation  of  30,000  dollars  by  a  govern- 
ment like  ours  for  testing  an  invention  which 
scientific  men  had  declared  to  be  priceless  to  civili- 
sation .^ " 

The  Bill  was  presented,  and  a  merry  time  our 
Congressmen  had  over  it.     If  thirty  thousand  dollars 
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might  be  given  to  a  Magnetic  Telegraph,  then  Miller- 
ism  and  Mesmerism  and  any  ism  should  have  a  dive 
into  the  National  Treasury.  Of  the  twenty-four 
States  that  voted,  five  voted  solidly  against  the  Bill, 
New  York  State  gave  the  greatest  majority  for  it — 
twenty-two  ayes  against  eleven  nays.  The  Bill 
passed  by  the  small  majority  of  eighty-nine  ayes  to 
eighty-three  nays,  a  viva  voce  vote,  the  members 
who  had  voted  for  it  objecting  to  a  proposed  recon- 
sideration, lest  the  record  of  their  having  sustained 
the  Bill  might  jeopardise  their  position  with  their 
constituents.  But  getting  the  Bill  through  the  Senate 
was  a  more  difficult  matter.  The  Senate  would  kill 
it  emphatically,  it  was  said,  if  he  took  it  up  at  all. 
Day  after  day  went  by,  and  the  inventor's  board  bill 
was  fast  eating  up  his  scanty  hoardings.  Late  one 
night,  when  the  Senate  was  impatient  to  adjourn,  the 
Bill  finally  came  up.  All  alone  in  the  gallery  sat  the 
man  whose  future  depended  upon  that  vote.  A 
Senator,  Hon.  Fernando  Wood,  who  knew  him  well, 
and  knew  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  Senators 
concerning  Magnetic  Telegraphs,  went  to  him  and 
kindly  said — 

"  There  is  no  use  in  your  staying  here.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  sympathy  with  your  project.  Give 
it  up,  Morse.     Go  home — think  no  more  about  it." 

And  he  went  home  straightway,  or  back  to  his 
boarding-house.  He  had  given  up.  He  would  con- 
front opposition  and  ridicule  no  longer.     He  would 
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submit  to  his  fate.  His  heart  was  heavy,  and  per- 
haps he  was  not  sorry  to  be  utterly  alone.  Before 
going  up  to  his  room  he  paid  his  board  bill,  including 
breakfast  for  the  following  morning.  That  left  him 
just  thirty-seven  cents,  all  the  money  he  had  in  the 
world.  He  crept  slowly  up  the  long  stairs,  and  shut 
the  door  of  his  little  room  behind  him.  It  seems 
almost  a  sacrilege  to  tell  how  he  knelt  down  beside 
the  bed,  and  there  gave  up  his  hope  of  success,  with 
the  comforting  thought  that  he  had  done  his  best  to 
accomplish  what  he  had  believed  was  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  A  sweet  peace  took  possession  of  his  soul, 
and  he  slept  that  night  like  a  tired  child. 

He  was  eating  his  breakfast  alone  when  a  young 
lady  came  in.  Miss  Annie  Ellsworth,  the  daughter  of 
his  friend,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Patents.  Her  face  was  beaming  with 
joy  when  she  extended  her  hand — 

"I  have  come  to  congratulate  you,  Professor 
Morse." 

"  Upon  what  ?  "  he  asked 

"  Upon  the  passage  of  your  Bill  by  the  Senate. 
Am  I  the  first  to  tell  you  the  good  news  V 

"  You  must  be  mistaken,"  he  replied,  his  spirits 
slowly  rising.     "  Its  fate  was  sealed  last  night." 

"  But  father  sent  me  to  tell  you  about  it,"  she 
persisted.  "  He  staid  until  the  session  was  closed, 
and  yours  was  the  last  Bill  but  one  acted  upon.  It 
was  passed  just  five  minutes  before  the  adjournment. 
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I  am  so  glad  I  have  the  pleasure  and   the  honour  of 
bringing  you  the  news." 

Mr.  Ellsworth's  high  personal  and  official  position 
had  done  much  in  gaining  the  victory.  Professor 
Morse  made  Miss  Annie  promise  that  she  would  send 
the  first  message  over  the  wires  when  the  telegraph 
was  fairly  in  operation,  and  a  little  more  than  a  year 
from  that  time,  when  the  line  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore  was  completed,  she  sent  him  the  first  mes- 
sage ever  transmitted  by  a  recording  telegraph.  Pro- 
fessor Morse  was  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Washington,  and  Miss  Ellsworth  in  Baltimore  when 
it  came  in  triplicate,  in  the  dot  and  line  language — 
"What  hath  God  wrought?" 

Among  the  treasures  of  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society  is  that  first  telegraph  despatch,  dated  May 
24th,  1844. 

Having  gained  his  appropriation,  Professor  Morse 
lost  no  time  in  building  his  experimental  line.  The 
Government  gave  him  a  salary  of  2,500  dollars  per 
annum."^ 

The  world  was  by  no  means  convinced  that  Con- 
gress  was   not   wasting  a  great  deal  of  money  on  a 

*  Ezra  Cornell,  since  famous  as  the  founder  of  Cornell 
University,  but  then  a  poor  man,  was  superintendent  of  the 
construction  of  that  experimental  line.  The  machine-shops  of 
the  cotton-mill  where  Ezra  Cornell  worked  as  a  young  man 
were  on  the  very  ground  where  Cornell  University  now  stands. 
The  magnificently  endowed  College  of  Mechanic  Arts  (Cornell) 
is  named  after  Hiram  Sibley,  its  benefactor. 
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delusion.  One  public  man  asked  in  all  seriousness 
how  large  a  bundle  could  be  sent  over  the  wires,  and 
if  the  United  States  would  risk  sending  mail  bags  that 
fashion.  A  wag  threw  a  pair  of  boots  over  the  wire 
outside  the  Washington  office,  and  declared  that  they 
had  just  come  from  Baltimore.  But  the  Democratic 
Convention  which  met  at  Baltimore  soon  after  the 
h"ne  was  in  working  order  advertised  the  telegraph  as 
nothing  else  could.  The  results  of  the  ballots  by 
which  Polk  was  nominated,  and  Van  Buren  de- 
feated, were  sent  to  Washington.  Silas  Wright,  who 
was  in  Washington,  was  nominated  Vice-President, 
and  notified  of  the  same  by  telegraph.  After  re- 
ceiving by  telegraph  four  successive  answers  from  Mr. 
Wright,  declining  the  nomination,  the  Convention, 
which  could  not  believe  in  the  despatches,  adjourned 
until  the  next  day,  when  a  committee  was  sent  to 
Washington  to  get  "  reliable  information  on  the 
subject." 

It  was  something  of  a  victory  for  Professor  Morse 
when  the  committee  reported  that  the  telegraph  was 
correct,  and  the  Convention  was  convinced  of  its  re- 
liability. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  comments  the  telegrapli 
called  out  in  the  newspapers  : — 

"What  more,  presumptuous  mortals,  will  you  dare? 
See  Franklin  seize  the  clouds,  their  bolts  to  bury  ; 
The  sun  assigns  his  pencil  to  Daguerre, 

And  Morse  the  lightning  makes  his  secretary." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

PIONEER    TELEGRAniY. 

After  all,  the  telegraph  line  did  not  pay  expenses. 
The  receipts  of  the  first  four  days  were  Just  one  cent, 
an  experimenter  saying  "  No  "  by  cipher  (o)  to  a  test 
question.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month  they  were 
$1.04.  Among  the  decided  oppositionists  to  the  new 
order  of  things  was  an  Irishwoman  living  in  a  shanty 
beside  a  telegraph  pole.  "  Shure,  now,  I  can  never 
wollops  the  childers  but  they  hears  me  all  over 
creation.'''' 

What  a  bargain  it  would  have  been  for  Uncle 
Sam,  had  he  taken  Professor  Morse''s  invention 
off  his  hands,  as  Professor  Morse  hoped  he  would 
do  when  he  offered  it  out  and  out  to  the  Government 
for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars !  Think  of  the 
annual  profits  of  the  Western  Union  alone — its  net 
earnings  exceeding  seven  millions  a  year.  But 
Uncle  Sam  thought  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
ridiculously  large  sum  to  invest  in  what  Mr.  Cave 
Johnson,  the  Postmaster-General,  declared  could  never 
become  a  paying  concern,  and  such  it  never  might 
have  been  but  for  the  confederation  of  the  Western 
Union.  It  was  one  of  the  bitterest  disappoint- 
ments of  Professor  Morsel's  life,  however,  when  the 
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Government  refused  his  offer,  and  declined  to  invest 
in  his  invention.  He  began  at  once  to  sell  the  right  to 
build  lines  to  private  capitalists.  Large  capitalists 
were  unwilling  to  take  hold.  Rochester,  N.Y.,  be  it 
remembered,  was  first  of  all  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  to  furnish  men  and  money  for  a  telegraph  line. 
Leading  citizens  organised  a  company,  through  which 
Henry  O'Reilly  (identified  with  the  public  movements 
not  only  of  Rochester,  but  of  the  State)  contracted  for 
a  line  to  he  extended  over  a  wide  and  valuable  terri- 
tory. The  "  O'Reilly  Lines "  are  identified  with 
pioneer  telegraphy.  New  York  capitalists  refused 
decidedly  to  invest  in  telegraphy,  as  did  those  of  all 
the  seaboard  cities  ;  and  it  was  not  the  capitalists  of 
Rochester,  but  its  leading  business  and  professional 
men,  who  furnished  the  means  for  the  O'Reilly  lines 
Most  interesting  are  the  stories  of  pioneer  tele- 
graph building.  When  building  the  line  between 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  no  directions  were  given 
about  insulation,  in  fact  no  one  seemed  to  know  much 
about  insulation.  The  order  was  to  cover  the  wires 
with  tar,  and  a  green  Scotsman  went  forth,  tar-bucket 
and  sponge  in  hand,  to  tar  the  wire.  "  He  tarred  it 
as  far  as  Wilmington,"  says  Reid  ;  "  there  tar  proved 
too  much  for  him.  He  went  to  sleep,  and  never  woke. 
We  buried  him  there.  When  he  was  gone  no  one 
would  take  his  place.  I  took  the  bucket  and  sponge 
and  lathered  the  electric  road  to  the  Susquehanna. 
There   O'Reilly    made    a    bonfire   of    my   saturated 
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garments.  All  the  tavern  keepers  on  that  road 
remember  the  man  with  the  tar-bucket.  At  the  town 
of  North-East  they  would  not  give  me  a  bed." 

Again,  "  in  building  a  line  between  Harrisburg 
and  Lancaster,  *  the  boys '  were  directed  to  dip 
cotton  cloth  in  beeswax  as  a  method  of  securing 
good  insulation.  David  Brooks,  a  relative  of  O'Reilly's, 
was  delegated  to  purchase  a  supply  of  beeswax,  and 
to  contract  for  cotton  cloth.  The  rags  were  cut  by 
Henry  Hepburne,  a  Rochester  boy,  afterwards  a  Wall 
Street  broker,  who  didn't  take  to  the  business  much, 
and  who  made  sport  of  the  wax-pot.  The  room, 
with  the  waxed  rags  lying  round  to  dry,  looked  much 
like  a  hospital  in  preparation  for  a  wounded  host. 
Wrapping  the  waxed  cloths  around  the  grooved  pins, 
the  wires  were  embedded  in  the  grooves,  and  strung 
tight  from  pole  to  pole.  The  line  looked  very  trim 
and  handsome.  We  noticed  that  some  enterprising 
bees  came  to  our  waxed  rags,  but  their  opportunity 
for  replevin  was  brief,  for  a  heavy  rain  and  a  sharp 
frost  soon  left  our  cotton  insulation  fluttering  in  the 
air,  and  bees,  wax,  and  cotton  disappeared." 

In  a  few  years  ridiculing  the  telegraph  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  It  was  recognised  as  the  greatest 
discovery  of  the  age,  its  inventor,  the  benefactor  of 
mankind.  Honours  were  heaped  on  him,  and  costly 
gifts  from  the  sovereigns  of  leading  nations  poured 
into  his  magnificent  collection  of  testimonials.  The 
Sultan  of  Turkey  gave   him   the  decoration  of  the 
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Order  of  Glory  ;  the  King  of  Prussia  sent  him  a 
massive  gold  snuff-box,  sparkling  with  jewels  ;  from 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  came  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour ;  from  the  King  of  Denmark,  the 
Cross  of  Knight  Commander  ;  from  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic. 
The  ten  Powers  of  Europe  held  a  special  congress, 
and  gave  four  hundred  thousand  francs  (80,000  dols.) 
as  an  expression  of  the  gratitude  of  their  subjects  to 
the  inventor  of  the  magnetic  telegraph.  Banquets 
became  common  affairs  to  the  man  who  had  known 
huneer  and  loneliness  in  his  devotion  to  an  idea. 


CHAPTER  V. 

EVOLUTIONS  OF  THE  IDEA — THE  WESTERN  UNION 
— THE  PACIFIC  TELEGRAPH — THE  RUSSIAN 
OVERLAND — THE   ATLANTIC   CABLE. 

There  have  been  four  eras  in  the  history  oi  the 
Magnetic  Telegraph.  In  each  of  those  eras  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  has  been  conspicuous. 

The  first  era  was  that  of  the  study  of  the  pheno- 
mena. Here  we  find  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  story 
is  told  in  another  volume  of  the  "World's  Workers" 
Series.  Franklin  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  that 
lightning  and   electricity  arc  identical.     The  success 
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of  his  experiments  in  drawing  lightning  from  the 
clouds  with  a  kite  gave  a  wonderful  impulse  to  the 
study.  "The  electrical  spark,"  he  wrote  in  1794,  "is 
zigzag,  and  not  straight,  so  is  lightning.  Pointed  bodies 
attract  electricity ;  lightning  strikes  mountains,  trees, 
spires,  masts,  chimneys.  Electricity  chooses  the  best 
conductor,  so  does  lightning.  Lightning  reverses  the 
poles  of  a  magnet,  so  does  electricity.  Lightning 
destroys  animal  life,  so  docs  electricity  when  sufficiently 
powerful.'^ 

His  kite  experiment  was  made  in  1752,  and  it  v/as 
a  heroic  demonstration  of  his  theory.  He  was  fully 
aware  that  he  was  not  only  risking  his  life,  but  facing 
the  ridicule  of  the  world,  should  the  experiment  prove 
a  failure.  "  The  result,"  says  Park  Benjamin,  in  his 
"  Age  of  Electricity,"  "  would  brand  him  as  a  madman 
and  a  suicide,  or  raise  him  to  the  topmost  pinnacle  of 
human  fame."  An  account  of  the  famous  experiment 
may  be  read  in  any  of  the  many  Lives  of  Benjamin 
P>anklin.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  picture  of  the 
kite  flying  in  the  thunder-storm,  which  helped  to 
prove  that  lightning  and  electricity  are  identical. 

The  kite  experiment  v/as  followed  by  a  profusion 
of  similar  ones  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  Franklin's 
lightning  rod,  the  first  ever  known,  made  his  house  in 
Philadelphia  something  to  be  stared  at.  When  he 
added  a  chime  of  bells,  which  gave  notice  of  atmo- 
spheric changes,  he  was  regarded  with  no  little  distrust 
by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  who  agreed  with  the 
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Abbe  Nollct  that  it  was  as  impious  to  ward  off 
heaven's  hghtning  as  for  a  child  to  ward  off  the 
chastening  rod  of  its  father. 

As  early  as  1748  he  had  sent  an  electric  spark 
across  the  Schuylkill  River — a  prophecy  of  the 
Atlantic  Submarine  Cable  of  1866. 

The  second  era  was  that  of  invention — the  era  of 
Morse,  Henry  House,  and  Daniell.  Had  the  Daniell 
Battery  been  known  in  1827,  one  Harrison  Gray 
Dyer,  of  New  York,  would  have  given  to  the  world 
what  Professor  Morse  did  not  complete  until  some 
seventeen  years  after. 

The  third  era  was  that  of  the  evolutions  of  the 
telegraph — the  multiplication  of  its  effects.  Of  the 
many  names  conspicuous  in  this  era,  none  are  more 
deserving  of  special  mention  than  Hiram  Sibley,  and 
none  take  precedence  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison. 

The  pioneers  of  telegraphy,  men  like  Henry 
O'Reilly,  Ezra  Cornell,  Amos  Kendall,  and  Cyrus 
W.  Field,  men  who  built  the  first  lines,  overcoming 
difficulties  they  had  possibly  held  back  from  facing 
could  they  have  measured  them  in  advance,  have  each 
a  historic  record  inseparable  from  their  age.  They 
belong  to  the  era  of  administration,  the  fourth  era  in 
the  history  of  telegraphy,  an  era  of  chaos  in  its 
beginning,  when  Morse  Hues,  Bain  lines.  House  lines, 
and  O'Reilly  lines,  with  their  endless  litigations  over 
infringements  of  patents  and  broken  contracts,  local 
jealousies,     disastrous     competitions,     unequal     and 
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capricious  tariffs,  made  investing  in  telegraph  stock  a 
sure  method  of  throwing  away  money.  Prior  to  1855, 
ten  years  after  the  success  of  the  experimental  line 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  out  of  the  thirty 
or  forty  telegraph  companies  only  two  or  three  were 
paying  expenses.  The  crisis  of  telegraphy  had  come, 
and  it  was  a  financial  failure,  unless  the  rabble  of 
conflicting  interests  could  be  organised  into  one  fede- 
ration. Morse  had  planted  the  vine  that  was  running 
wild  in  riotous  strength.  Hiram  Sibley  and  his 
Western  Union  so  pruned  and  trained  that  vine  that 
the  story  of  its  fabulous  vintage  soon  surpassed  the 
evolution  of  Aladdin's  lamp.  The  Western  Union 
was  the  salvation  of  telegraphy,  and  the  idea  of  the 
Western  Union  was  Hiram  Sibley's.  He  was  the 
sole  projector  until  the  scheme  won  the  confidence  of 
stockholders.  Hiram  Sibley,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  something  to  do  with  the  securing  of  the  appro- 
priation for  Professor  Morse,  whereby  he  was  enabled 
to  build  an  experimental  line  in  1844.  Mr.  Sibley 
little  thought,  when  he  gave  a  helping  hand  to  the 
neglected  infancy  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph,  that  it 
would  be  his  to  save  its  vigorous  youth  from  failure 
and  disaster. 

"  I  have  made  a  study  of  the  financial  successes 
of  the  world,"  A.  T.  Stewart  used  to  say,  "  but  I  never 
could  find  anything  to  compare  with  the  Western 
Union." 

When  Hiram  Sibley  first  confided  his  scheme  to 
G  2 
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business  men  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  they  Liughcd  at  tlic 
idea  of  consoHdating  the  many  telegraph  Hnes  of  tlic 
country  into  a  harmonious  union.  "Sibley's  Crazy 
Scheme,"  it  was  called,  even  by  men  who  reluctantly 
invested  in  its  furtherance,  and  who  lived  to  see  their 
expectation  of  loss  give  way  to  amazement  at  fabu- 
lous gain. 

It  did  seem  like  a  crazy  scheme,  the  buying  up 
of  broken-down  telegraph  companies,  assuming  their 
liabilities,  accumulating  their  worthless  stocks,  &c. 
The  original  company  of  seventeen  stockholders,  sub- 
sequently increased  to  twenty,  was  organised  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  was  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Rochester  men.  The  five  thousand  dollars  each  in- 
vested, the  most  of  them  doing  so  simply  because 
Hiram  Sibley  talked  them  over  against  their  will, 
was  the  nucleus  of  a  fortune.  It  was  no  secret  that 
Hiram  Sibley  had  mortgaged  everything  he  owned, 
and  had  borrowed  heavily  in  his  determination  to 
carry  out  his  project.  He  was  called  "  a  line  gobbler" 
in  those  days,  when  he  was  said  to  go  up  and  down 
the  land,  grip-sack  in  hand,  buying  up  telegraph  stock 
at  nominal  prices.  Ridicule  mattered  little  to  him  if 
the  necessary  capital  for  buying  up  telegraph  com- 
panies and  the  controlling  interests  of  patents  could 
be  obtained.  Within  forty-three  days  subsequent  to 
the  organisation  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  Sibley  had  acquired  the  majority  of  stock 
necessary  for  operations. 
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As  trustee  of  the  New  York  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Company  (House  Patent), 
a  consolidation  of  that  Company  had  been  effected 
with  the  Erie  and  Michigan  (Morse  Patent)  in  1856, 
under  the  title  of  Western  Union.  The  idea  of  the 
Western  Union  was  \\\q.  federation  of  the  telegraphic 
interests  of  tJie  country.  The  pluck  and  enterprise  of 
telegraphy  must  be  made  secondary  to  a  strong  con- 
trolling government — the  genius  of  monopoly,  in 
short — or  prove  a  mechanical  as  well  as  a  financial 
failure.  The  depression  in  telegraph  stocks  made 
acquisition  of  them  an  easy  matter,  comparatively,  to 
one  acquainted  with  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of 
the  companies.  Mr.  Sibley  gave  his  time  for  more 
than  three  years  to  buying  up  the  stock  of  the  worth- 
less corporations,  some  of  it  as  low  as  two  cents  on 
the  dollar.  In  this  way  he  consolidated  the  lines  of 
thirteen  States. 

"I  cannot  see  how  this  consolidation  of  failures  is 
to  escape  failure,"  says  one  who  would  not  be  so  rash 
as  to  invest  five  thousand  dollars  in  "Sibley's  crazy 
scheme."  "  There  can  be  nothing  in  the  result  which 
is  not  in  the  cause,  and  where  do  we  find  the  element 
of  success  in  telegraphs  .'*  This  Western  Union  seems 
to  me  very  like  collecting  all  the  paupers  in  the  State 
and  arranging  them  into  a  union,  so  as  to  make  rich 
men  of  them."  Said  another,  whose  opinion  had 
great  weight  at  that  first  meeting  of  the  seventeen 
Rochester   men    who    were    to   answer    Mr.    Sibley 
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finally  as  to  whether  they  would  each  subscribe  five 
thousand  dollars  or  not  :  "  Admitting  all  that  Mr. 
Sibley  says  about  the  security  of  our  investment,  it  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  any  one  of  us  here  present 
will  live  to  see  the  success  of  the  scheme." 

"  The  ninety  thousand  dollars  subscribed  at  that 
meeting,"  says  Mr.  Sibley,  "  was  all  the  money  that 
was  ever  paid.  The  balance  was  money  loaned  on 
bonds  of  the  Company,  and  individual  loans.  Isaac 
Butts  promised  the  other  ten,  and  paid  it  in  stock  of 
other  lines.  That  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with 
what  was  gained  by  the  consolidation  of  the  House 
lines  outside  the  State  of  New  York,  constituted  the 
property  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
in  1856,  and  soon  exceeded  in  value  the  whole 
assessed  value  of  the  property  real  and  personal  of  the 
City  of  Rochester.  As  fast  as  we  could  make  a  line 
pay  seven  per  cent,  we  put  it  in.  The  increase  was 
in  making  worthless  property  valuable.  The  original 
stockholders,  who  did  not  get  frightened  and  with- 
draw their  investments,  had  no  chance  to  escape 
being  millionaires." 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  in  Western  Union  in  1857 
meant  two  millions  in  1865.  The  capital  of  one 
perishing  telegraph  company,  valued  at  240,000  dol- 
lars, was  easily  bought  by  Mr.  Sibley  at  two  cents  on 
a  dollar.  The  price  paid  for  the  extensive  O'Reilly 
lines  was  the  cost  of  running  them  for  one  year. 
Once  absorbed  into  the  Western  Union  the  weakest 
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line  was  infused  with  new  life  and  vigour.  In  1865 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Company  were  removed  from 
Rochester  to  New  York.  December  23,  1863, 
Western  Union  Stock  rose  to  225,  and  the  holder  of 
the  most  infinitesimal  share  believed  himself  a  second 
xAladdin.  Everything  that  could  be  invested  in 
Western  Union  was  invested  at  any  cost.  "  While 
the  public  mind  was  thus  excited,"  says  the  author  of 
"  The  Telegraph  in  America,"  "  the  Board  declared  a 
dividend  of  one  hundred  per  cent.,  increasing  the 
capital  to  21,066,400  dollars.  It  was  clear  and  un- 
mixed water.  This  dividend,  after  a  few  years, 
seriously  endangered  the  stability  of  the  Company, 
and  rendered  its  administration  obnoxious  and  peril- 
ous. The  added  millions  became  a  millstone,  the  full 
weight  and  drag  of  which  was  not  felt  for  years.  It 
was  felt  when  leading  telegraph  companies  came  to 
form  with  the  Western  Union  a  great  compacted 
company.  To  settle  the  representation  of  capital  on 
a  just  basis,  many  millions  of  stock  in  excess  of  what 
would  have  been  necessary  had  that  hundred  per 
cent,  dividend  not  been  declared,  had  to  be  issued. 
The  water  in  the  capital  of  one  company  had  to  be 
equalled  with  water  in  all  the  rest.  Instead  of  an 
easily-handled  capital  of  at  most  25,000,000  dollars,  a 
swiftly-coming  era  of  shrinkage  and  broken  values 
had  to  be  confronted  with  one  of  41,000,000  dollars. 

But  the  Company  was  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
strain  as  well  as  the  loss  of  3,000,000  dollars  in  the 
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Russian  extension  (1866).  The  value  of  its  property- 
was  increased  by  twenty  millions  of  dollars  within  the 
next  ten  years.  In  1883  the  capital  of  the  Western 
Union  was  b'0,000,000  dollars.  It  commanded  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  telegraph  business  of  the  country,  and 
its  wires  would  girdle  the  earth  seventeen  times.  Its 
net  earnings  had  increased  threefold,  although  the 
receipts  for  messages  had  been  reduced  more  than  one- 
third.  It  had  contracts  with  more  than  600  railroad 
companies,  while  its  patents  were  innumerable.  It 
still  has  vigorous  rivals  ;  but  the  strength  of  the  great 
monopoly  in  controlling  rates  makes  the  prosperity  of 
rivals  uncertain.  It  absorbs  the  inventions  of  scientific 
mechanicians  for  improving  the  instruments.  Edison's 
quadruplex  system  of  telegraphy  added  to  the  lines  of 
the  Western  Union  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  the 
equivalent  of  fifty  thousand  miles. 

Hiram  Sibley  was  the  first  President  of  the 
Western  Union,  and  held  the  office  for  sixteen  years. 
Under  his  management  the  number  of  telegraph 
offices  was  increased  from  132  to  over  4,000,  and  the 
value  of  the  property  from  220,000  dollars  to  48,000,000 
dollars. 

THE   PACIFIC   TELEGRAPH. 

As  every  electrical  invention  has  more  than  one 
claimant  for  the  honour  of  having  conceived  its  essen- 
tial idea,  so  the  Pacific  Telegraph,  one  of  the  earliest 
and    most   important   evolutions   of  telegraphy,   has 
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many  claimants  for  fatherhood.  It  was  in  the  order 
of  things  that  such  a  project  should  be  thought  of,  at 
least  in  California.  In  1857,  before  the  first  stage 
had  crossed  the  plains,  Henry  O'Reilly  contemplated 
undertaking:  buildinsr  a  line  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Planning  such  an  enterprise,  and  carrying  it  out,  were 
two  different  things. 

In  1857  ^^'^  fi^'^d  Hiram  Sibley  urging  the  Western 
Union  to  undertake  a  California  line.  "  Who  but 
Sibley  would  dream  of  such  a  thing?"  it  was  said. 
"  The  Indians  will  cut  down  the  poles,  even  if  poles 
can  be  furnished  without  ruinous  cost.  Think  of 
stretching  a  wire  over  the  Rockies  and  across  the 
plains !  It  will  never  pay  while  there  is  so  much 
uninhabited  country  this  side  of  San  Francisco. 
Better  wait  until  a  railroad  is  built." 

The  Western  Union  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  project  at  the  outset,  nor  would  that  other  strong 
organisation,  the  North  American  Telegraph  Asso- 
ciation. More  than  that,  not  a  member  of  either  com- 
pany Vv'ould  risk  a  single  dollar  in  the  new  project. 

"  Very  well,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Sibley  ;  "  if  you 
won't  join  hands  with  me,  FIl go  it  alone!' 

He  went  to  Washington,  secured  a  hearing,  and 
the  passage  of  a  Bill  June  i6th,  i860,  "to  facilitate 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
States  by  electric  telegraph."  The  articles  of  agree- 
ment between  Salmon  P.  Chase,  secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Hiram  Sibley,  signed  November,  1861, 
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arc  a  notable  document.  Mr.  Sibley  individually  and 
alone  contracted  for  the  building  of  the  whole  line,  to 
be  completed  within  two  years,  the  Government  to 
have  preference  in  the  use  of  the  same,  and  to  pay  a 
subsidy  of  40,000  dollars  for  ten  years.  Should  the 
business  transmitted  for  the  Government  at  ordinary 
rates  exceed  the  amount  of  the  subsidy,  the  excess 
was  to  be  submitted  to  Congress,  the  contract  contain- 
ing no  provision  for  the  payment  of  any  additional 
sum  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  Sibley  at  once  sublet  the  building  of  the 
section  between  San  Francisco  and  Salt  Lake  to  the 
California  State  Telegraph  Company.  After  the 
completion  of  the  whole  line,  the  Western  Union 
assumed  the  project,  and  organised  the  Pacific  Tele- 
graph Company,  which  was  composed  largely  of 
Rochester  men.  The  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  was 
to  operate  the  California  line,  and  the  lines  acquired 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  through  contract  of  Mr.  Sibley 
with  the  California  State  Telegraph  Company.  The 
six  bondsmen  on  Mr.  Sibley's  proposal  to  build  the 
line  were  all  Rochester  men.  Of  the  eight  bondsmen 
on  the  contract  after  the  completion  of  the  line,  six 
were  Rochester  men. 

The  contract  held  Mr.  Sibley  to  complete  the  line 
in  two  years.  TJie  work  was  done  in  four  nionths  and 
eleveji  days. 

The  Pacific  Telegraph  was  the  most  profitable  line 
ever  known,  and  the  Western  Union  was  immensely 
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enriched  by  it.  It  was  considered  by  many  a  provi- 
dential preparation  for  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
When  we  think  of  the  country  it  crossed,  ten  years  in 
advance  of  the  railroad,  the  extent  of  the  undertaking 
may  be  better  realised. 

The  Indians  did  not  cut  down  the  poles  as  had  been 
prophesied,  but  their  friendship  with'  Mr.  Sibley  made 
them  the  protectors  of  the  line.  Gifts  were  freely 
exchanged  between  the  parties,  and  years  after  the 
line  was  in  operation  the  Indians  were  sending  game 
and  skins  to  Mr.  Sibley,  in  token  of  their  friendship. 
A  black-tailed  buck,  the  gift  of  White  Cloud,  died 
not  long  ago  in  his  Rochester  home. 

The  expense  of  the  Government  business  largely 
exceeded  the  subsidy  of  40,000  dollars  a  year.  When 
the  contract  expired  the  United  States  Government 
was  the  debtor  of  the  Western  Union  to  the  amount 
of  91,000  dollars.  This  sum  was  relinquished  and 
made  a  gift  to  the  nation,  something  to  be  remembered 
of  the  Great  Telegraph  Monopoly. 

THE    RUSSIAN    OVERLAND. 

The  Western  Union  had  been  the  salvation  of 
telegraphy  ;  and  yet,  until  the  telegraphic  systems  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  World  could  be  connected,  there 
was  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  invention.  A 
telegraph  that  could  not  speak  with  Europe  was  in  a 
sense  a  failure.  Three  notable  failures  prior  to  1864, 
to  span   the  Atlantic  with  a  submarine   cable,   had 
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consigned  long  sca-cablcs  In  the  minds  of  the  people 
at  least  to  the  catalogue  of  impracticable  theories. 
The  Western  Union  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Atlantic  cables.  It  had  lent  an  ear,  however,  to  the 
project  of  Perry  MacDonough  Collins  for  building  a 
telegraph  line  between  Russia  and  America  by  way  of 
Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Isles.  Collins  had  been  over 
the  ground,  and  obtained  Russian  and  British  grants, 
before  submitting  his  scheme  to  Mr.  Sibley  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  Western  Union.  We  find  Sibley 
writing  to  Collins,  October  i6th,  1861,  before  the  new 
enterprise  had  been  officially  undertaken  by  the 
Western  Union: — "If  the  Russian  Government  will 
meet  us  at  Behring  Straits,  and  give  us  the  right  of  way 
through  the  territory  of  the  Pacific,  we  will  complete 
the  line  in  two  years,  probably  in  one.  The  whole 
thing  is  entirely  practicable.  No  work  was  ever 
accomplished  by  man  that  will  be  so  important  in  its 
results.  The  benefit  to  the  world  will  pay  its  entire 
cost  every  year  after  its  completion." 

The  junction  of  the  Western  Union  and  Russian 
lines  was  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  the 
Siberian  port  of  the  North  Pacific.  The  connecting 
link  between  British  Columbia  and  the  Amoor  would 
be  about  2,800  miles  long.  It  would  cost,  it  was 
thought,  about  300  dollars  a  mile.  Even  the  sub- 
marine cable,  of  some  forty  miles  across  Behring 
Straits,  was  not  considered  a  serious  obstacle  by  the 
enthusiasts  of  the  project.     There  were  no  difficulties 
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in  the  whole  undertaking,  it  was  said,  so  hard  to 
master,  as  those  the  Pacific  Telegraph  had  mastered 
completely.  The  cost  would  not  exceed  five  millions 
of  dollars.  What  were  five  millions  compared  with 
the  gain  to  civilisation  and  science  t  And  then  there 
were  unpleasant  complications  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  growing  out  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama^  &c., 
making  a  telegraph  to  our  good  friend  Russia  the 
most  desirable  thing  in  the  world  for  mutual  interests. 
Most  eloquent  was  the  advocacy  of  the  project  in 
Congress,  and  Secretary  Seward,  when  Secretary  of 
State,  endorsed  it  with  enthusiasm.  The  contract 
between  Collins  and  the  Western  Union  was  signed 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  March  24th,  1864.  The  Western 
Union  at  once  bought  up  all  the  stock  it  did  not  ov\'n 
of  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  and  so  had  un- 
divided control  of  telegraphic  interests  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

"  Russian  stock  "  was  "  booming,"  and  in  demand 
from  thirty  to  sixty  cents  above  par.  The  Atlantic 
Cable  Company  was  under  a  cloud,  but  still  persisting 
in  carrying  out  its  idea.  Its  stockholders  were  con- 
sidered fortunate,  however,  if  they  could  rid  them- 
selves of  their  investment  below  par. 

The  expedition  for  exploring  the  route  of  the 
proposed  Russian  overland  set  sail  from  San  Francisco 
in  the  summer  of  1865.  A  considerable  fleet,  divided 
into   parties    of    construction,    engineer    corps,   and 
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scientific  corps,  each  under  a  chief,  and  military  dis- 
cipline. There  were  some  thirty  vessels  in  all,  and  about 
120  men.  Thousands  of  tons  of  wire,  two  cables, 
telegraphic  instruments,  &c.,  were  duly  shipped  for  the 
head-quarters  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  expedition  : 
British  Columbia,  the  Yukon,  Siberia,  and  the 
Anadyr.^ 

The  first  craft  of  a  white  man  to  ascend  the 
mighty  Yukon  River  was  the  little  steamer,  Anson 
Staget\  belonging  to  the  telegraph  expedition.  The 
standard  map  of  the  Yukon  was  drawn  largely  from 
surveys  made  by  the  scientific  corps  of  the  expedition. 
They  discovered  rivers  and  named  them,  and  were 
the  first  white  men  to  pass  over  many  a  long  mile  of 
wilderness  explorers  of  to-day  claim  to  have  first  ex- 
plored. The  heroism  of  the  expedition,  the  devotion 
of  the  men  to  their  duty,  their  extreme  suffering  in 
building  telegraph  across  Arctic  wastes,  their  awful 
experiences  with  famine,  loneliness,  and  perilous 
journeys,  has  not  the  place  in  history  such  an  ex- 
pedition would  have  had  but  for  the  success  of  the 
Atlantic  cable,  which  gave  the  death-blow  to  the 
Russian  Overland,  August,  1866.  Had  "the  Russian  " 
won  the  prize  of  the  two  gigantic  enterprises,  every 

*  The  explorations  of  these  several  parties  in  the  three  years  they 
gave  to  the  Russian  overland  telegraph  may  be  read  in  the  books 
written  by  members  of  the  expedition  :  "Alaska  and  its  Resources," 
by  \Vm.  H.  Dall ;  "Reindeers,  Dogs,  and  Snow-shoes,"  by  Richard 
J.  Bush  ;  "  Tent  Life  in  Siberia,"  by  George  Kennan ;  "  Travels  in 
Alaska,  and  the  Yukon,"  by  Frederick  Whymper. 
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incident  of  the  exploring  expedition,  no  doubt,  had  had 
as  many  versions  as  that  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
Some  of  the  men  worked  on  at  their  lonely  outposts  for 
more  than  a  year  after  the  cable  had  made  their  work- 
in  vain.  The  piles  of  telegraph  poles  they  collected 
in  Siberia  were  left  for  the  camp-fires  of  the  wander- 
ing Koraks,  while  the  boys  at  Norton  Sound,  when 
they  were  recalled,  hung  the  poles  they  had  planted 
in  the  deep-frozen  ground  with  all  the  black  cloth 
they  could  spare,  and  turned  their  backs  on  the  weird 
monuments  of  a  defeated  success. 

*■  It  seemed  hard,"  wrote  Kennan  of  the  Siberian 
party,  "  to  give  up  the  object  for  which  we  had  de- 
voted three  years  of  our  lives,  and  for  whose  attain- 
ment we  had  suffered  all  possible  hardships.  .  . 
We  had  prepared  about  15,000  poles,  built  between 
forty  and  fifty  station-houses  and  magazines,  and  cut 
nearly  fifty  miles  of  road  through  the  forests.  .  . 
Besides  seventy-five  Americans,  we  had  a  force  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  natives  at  work ;  .  .  .  and 
six  hundred  more  were  on  their  way.  .  .  Our 
facilities  for  transportation  another  year  would  have 
been  unlimited.  We  had  a  small  steamer  on  the 
Anadyr  River,  and  had  ordered  another  for  Penzhina. 
We  owned  one  hundred  and  fifty  dogs,  and  several 
hundred  reindeer.  By  the  ist  of  September  we  would 
have  been  able  to  take  the  field  with  nearly  1,000  men." 

It  was  impossible  for  an  overland  telegraph  to 
compete  with  a  successful  submarine  cable  across  the 
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Atlantic,  and  the  project  was  given  up  by  the  Western 
Union  without  delay. 

"It  is  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  Western  Union 
Company  at  that  period,"  writes  Rcid  in  his  "  Tele- 
graph in  America,"  "  that  it  footed  the  bill  of  the 
Russian  Expedition  without  a  shiver,  and  without  at 
all  reducing  the  market  value  of  its  stock." 

The  Western  Union  offered  bonds  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  extension  stock,  issuing  3,170,292  dollars 
of  bonds  for  that  purpose.  The  project  was  soon  for- 
gotten in  the  universal  joy  attending  the  success  of 
the  Atlantic  cable.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  the  wild  Chookchees  of  Siberia  had  not  interwoven 
it  in  their  myths,  explaining  to  their  children  why  the 
pale  faces  came  among  them,  and  collected  piles  of 
wood  for  their  camp  fires. 

THE  ATLANTIC   CABLE. 

When  Dr.  Montgomerie,  a  surveyor  of  the  East 
India  Company,  made  a  scientific  study  of  the  whips 
he  saw  used  in  Singapore  in  1822,  and  discovered  the 
great  utility  of  the  material  they  were  made  of — gutta- 
percha— introducing  the  same  to  the  commercial 
world  in  1842,  he  was  making  a  most  important  con- 
tribution to  submarine  telegraphy,  then  unknown. 
Gutta-percha  and  telegraphy  are  inseparable.  It  is 
the  cheap,  lasting,  and  povv^erful  insulator,  without 
which  we  might  be  lacking  an  ocean  telegraph 
to-day.      Dr.  Montgomerie  sought  for  something  in 
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the  Singapore  whips  for  the  improvement  of  splints 
and  surgical  apparatus.  He  little  thought  he  was 
mastering  a  gigantic  obstacle  to  the  world's  civilisa- 
tion, that  he  was  making  that  civilisation  dependent 
for  its  sinews  upon  a  few  islands  in  the  Malayan 
Archipelago. 

Millions  of  dollars  had  been  sunk  in  unsuccessful 
Atlantic  cables,  and  thousands  of  miles  of  electric 
wire  had  been  consigned  to  the  fishes  before  August 
26th,  1866,  when  the  Atlantic  Cable  was  proved  a 
success. 

The  first  practical  submarine  telegraph  cable  had 
been  laid  by  Professor  Morse  in  New  York  harbour 
October,  1842.  Gutta-percha  was  first  used  as 
an  insulating  covering  on  a  short  line  laid  not  long 
after,  across  the  Rhine  between  Deutz  and  Cologne. 
The  first  great  venture  was  in  1850,  a  sea-line  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  connected  by  cable  in  1852,  and  Scotland  and 
Ireland  as  well.  Then  England  and  Holland,  a  dis- 
tance of  1 15  miles. 

A  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, Bishop  IMuloch,  wrote  an  article  for  one 
of  the  provincial  papers  under  date  November  8th, 
1850,  which  proved  an  important  step  in  the  develop^ 
ment  of  submarine  telegraphy.  He  urged  making  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  a  point  where  the  telegraph 
system  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  should 
focalise.  European  news  should  be  sent  from  St. 
II 
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John's  by  special  steamers,  or  carrier  pigeons,  or  by- 
cable.  There  were  four  hundred  miles  of  dense 
wilderness  between  St.  John^s  and  Cape  Ray,  and 
a  cable  between  Cape  Ray  and  Cape  Breton  would 
be  a  great  undertaking.  The  project  was  carried  out, 
however,  in  1852,  the  first  cable  of  any  considerable 
length  in  America,  but  it  gave  out  in  1S53,  and  then 
the  soul  of  the  enterprise,  Mr.  Gisborne,  went  to  New 
York  for  help,  and  among  the  gentlemen  he  met, 
with  a  view  of  interesting  them  in  his  project,  was 
Cyrus  \V.  Field,  a  name  for  ever  associated  with  the 
Atlantic  Cable.  "  Standing  one  evening  over  a  large 
globe,"  says  Reid,  "  and  tracing  the  lines  overland  to 
St.  John^s,  Newfoundland,  an  idea  dawned  in  his 
mind,  which  soon  absorbed  his  whole  heart  and  life. 
Following  with  his  finger  the  track  of  the  inland  lines 
to  the  ocean — the  course  of  the  steamers  over  1,611 
miles,  separating  two  continents  from  each  other — 
it  was  but  a  step  farther  to  plant  the  finger  on  Lon- 
don, and  feel  that  to  reach  the  centre  of  English 
civilisation  by  telegraph  from  America  would  be  the 
sublimest  work  of  the  age."  Mr.  Field's  study  of  the 
subject  strengthened  his  faith  that  the  thing  could  be 
done.  A  recent  Government  survey  of  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  showed  him  a  plateau  or  table-land  be- 
tween Newfoundland  and  Ireland,  an  under-ocean 
pathway  waiting  the  hour  when  science  should 
demand  its  use.  Professor  Morse  encouraged  his  hopes. 
He  had   always   believed    in   an  Atlantic  telegraph. 
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An  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  was  organised 
in  1854,  with  a  capital  of  1,500,000  dollars;  Peter 
Cooper,  President  ;  Chandler  White,  Vice-President ; 
Moses  Taylor,  Treasurer ;  and  Professor  Morse, 
Electrician  ;  Matthew  D.  Field,  Engineer.  Cyrus  W. 
Field  was  the  inspiration  and  the  motive  power  of  the 
enterprise,  and  but  for  his  zeal  and  indefatigable 
perseverence  under  the  succession  of  disastrous  fail- 
ures it  encountered  between  1857  and  1866,  it  may  be 
questioned  if  the  Atlantic  Cable  had  yet  been  a 
success.  When  the  public  lost  faith,  and  even  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  Company  turned  their  back  upon 
any  renewal  of  the  effort.  Field  worked  on  assi- 
duously, crossing  the  ocean  some  fifty  times  in  his 
devotion  to  his  unlucky  cables. 

The  cable  of  1857  ^^"^^  2,500  miles  long,  and  so 
flexible  it  could  be  tied  around  the  arm  without 
injury.  It  was  covered  with  gutta-percha,  the  gutta- 
percha covered  with  tarred  yarn,  the  whole  passed 
through  a  bath  of  melted  pitch.  About  180  miles 
had  been  submerged,  the  vessels  starting  out  with  it 
from  Valentia  Bay,  Ireland,  when,  owing  to  a  mistake 
of  the  engineer,  the  cable  snapped  while  being  laid  at 
a  depth  of  two  miles,  and  when  everything  seemed 
going  well. 

Professor    Morse   held   that   this   first   cable   was 

essentially  defective.     "  What  has  been  gained  by  this 

loss .'' "   he  wrote.      "  An   amount  of  experience  and 

knowledge  for  which  the  loss  of  three  hundred  miles 

II  2 
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of  cable  is  a  cheap  purchase.  Better  lose  three  hun- 
dred miles  than  the  whole  cable." 

The  second  cable  sailed  from  Plymouth,  England, 
for  mid-ocean  in  two  sections,  May,  1858.  Half  of  the 
precious  freight  was  on  board  the  Niagara,  of  the 
United  States,  the  other  half  in  the  Agauieiniion^  of 
the  British  Navy.  Ships  and  cables  suffered  from  the 
terrible  storms  encountered,  but  finally  the  cable  was 
spliced  in  mid-ocean,  and  the  Niagara  was  sailing 
away  for  Newfoundland  with  one  end  of  the  treasure, 
and  the  Agamemnon  for  Ireland  w^ith  the  other,  and 
some  two  hundred  miles  were  between  them,  when 
snap  went  the  cable  at  the  stern  of  the  Agamemnon, 
and  the  fleet  returned  to  Queenstown,  having  contri- 
buted several  hundred  miles  of  cable  to  the  vasty 
deep,  in  addition  to  the  first  deposit  and  loss. 

The  third  cable  went  forth  from  the  Cove  of  Cork, 
July,  1858,  in  the  comrade  ships,  the  Niagara  and  the 
Agamemnon.  In  mid-ocean  the  splice  was  effected, 
with  a  bent  sixpence  added  for  luck.  Signals  were 
constantly  passed  between  the  two  ships,  and  on  the 
same  day,  August  4th,  1858,  the  Niagara  entered 
Trinity  Bay,  and  the  Agamemnon  reached  Valentia. 
The  Atlantic  Cable  had  finally  been  laid,  and  mes- 
sages were  passing  through  it.  The  first  message  was, 
•'  England  and  America  are  united  by  telegraph. 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and 
goodwill  towards  men."  Queen  Victoria  sent  a 
messacre   to   the    President — what   matter   if  it  took 
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sixteen  minutes  for  twenty  words  ? — and  the  country- 
was  wild  with  enthusiasm.  Never  were  such  fire- 
works displayed  in  the  great  cities,  the  name  of  Cyrus 
W.  Field  emblazoned  with  the  most  skilful  devices  of 
the  pyrotechnist,  while  the  press  was  overladen  with 
the  tributes  of  poets,  of  course,  and  the  preacher  that 
did  not  give  a  special  sermon  upon  the  engrossing 
subject  was  out  of  harmony  with  his  time.  Two 
weeks  of  enthusiasm,  and  then — what  was  the  matter  ? 
There  was  an  electrician  at  Trinity  Bay  named  De 
Sauty.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  despatches, 
asking  what  was  the  matter ;  to  all  of  which  he  re- 
plied :  "  All  right.  De  Sauty."  After  a  time  De  Sauty 
stopped  replying,  and  the  fact  was  slowly  accepted 
that  the  Atlantic  Cable  was  a  failure — it  was  dead. 
Dr.  Holmes  wrote  an  amusing  "  Electro-Chemical 
I'^clogue  "  about  De  Sauty,  a  supposed  conversation 
between  a  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  a  "  Blue 
Nose":— 

"  Tell  me,  O  Provincial  !  speak,  Cemleo  Nasal  ! 
Lives  there  one  De  Sauty  extant  now  among  you, 
Whispering  Boanerges,  son  of  Silent  Thunder, 
Holding  talk  with  nations  ?" 

The  Blue  Nose  answers — 

*'Born  of  steam  gilvanic,  with  it  he  hath  perished, 
There  is  no  De  Sauty,  now  there  is  no  current  ! 
Give  us  a  new  cable,  then  again  we'll  hear  him 
Cry 'All  right.     De  Sauty.'" 

The  rumour  gained  credence  that  there  had  been 
no  messages  by  the  cable  at  all — that  It  had  never 
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operated— that  tlic  public  had  been  deceived.  But 
that  was  untrue.  It  liad  worked  imperfectly  and 
irregularly  for  twenty  days.  It  had  told  us  of  a 
British  treaty  with  China,  allowing  the  Christian 
religion,  and  it  had  saved  Great  Britain  ;^250,000 
sterling,  by  prev^enting  the  return  to  England  of  two 
Canadian  regiments  it  was  Her  Majesty's  will  to  keep 
where  they  were.  Gradually  it  came  out  that  the 
cable  had  been  a  defective  one,  that  the  failure  was 
owing  to  the  imperfect  mode  in  which  it  had  been 
manufactured,  and  carelessness  in  its  storage.  Tlie 
gutta-percha  was  broken  in  places,  and  the  insulation 
destroyed.  Unfortunately  for  the  little  faith  left  in 
long  submarine  cables,  the  Red  Sea  telegraph  cable 
"  died  suddenly  in  its  bed  "  at  this  jointure,  and  Great 
Britain  was  out  of  pocket  in  that  venture  to  the  tune 
of  one  million  pounds  sterling.  What  wonder  that 
the  i^w  believers  in  an  Atlantic  cable  winced  a  little 
at  the  jibe,  "  All  right.  De  Sauty  } "  Three  stupendous 
efforts,  and  a  lost  cable,  and  to  all  appearances  "  the 
enterprise  for  eight  years  w^as  dead  as  the  host  of 
Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea,"  excepting  always  signs  of 
activity  on  the  part  of  Cyrus  W.  Field.  The 
American  public  was  absorbed  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  ashamed  of  its  past  enthusiasm  over 
an  Atlantic  cable.  It  was  no  easy  matter  raising 
money  enough  for  a  new  venture — a  new  cable  ;  but 
Mr.  Field  finally  succeeded  in  securing  the  capital, 
the  British  Government  promising  to  pay  8  per  cent. 
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on  ;^6oo,ooo  of  new  capital  for  twenty-five  years  if  a 
cable  was  successfully  laid  and  made  to  operate  in 
that  time.  Capitalists  in  England  were  enlisted,  a 
union  eficcted  with  the  great  Gutta  Percha  Company, 
and  at  last  it  was  reported  that  a  new  cable  was  being 
manufactured,  and  that  the  Great  Eastern  had  been 
purchased  for  laying  it  from  shore  to  shore.  Every 
improvement  in  submarine  telegraphy  was  made  to 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  new  cable,  and  in 
July,  1 865,  one  end  of  the  gigantic  coil  in  the  capacious 
hold  of  the  Great  Eastern  was  made  fast  to  the  shore 
at  Valcntia  Bay,  and  the  ship  sailed  for  Newfound- 
land. Six  hundred  miles  from  Newfoundland  the 
cable  parted — was  broken — gone — and  twelve  hundred 
miles  of  the  earth's  electric  girdle  was  afloat  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Fishing  for  it  at  a  depth  of  two 
miles  detained  the  Great  Eastern  in  the  locality  of  its 
loss  for  several  days.  Three  times  it  was  caught  and 
partially  raised,  but  the  ropes  could  not  bear  the  strain. 
"  We  had  four  ships,"  as  Cyrus  W.  Field  tells  the 
story,  "  and  on  board  of  them  some  of  the  best  sea- 
men in  England — men  who  knew  the  ocean  as  the 
hunter  knows  every  trail  in  the  forest.  There  was 
Captain  Moriarty,  who  was  in  the  Aganieninon  in 
1857-58.  He  saw  the  cable  when  it  broke  ;  and  he 
and  Captain  Anderson  took  their  observations  so 
exact  that  they  could  go  right  to  the  spot."  A 
vigilant  watch  was  kept  on  the  end  of  the  line  in  the 
office,  where  the  broken  cable  gave  strange  incoherent 
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messages  upon  the  graduated  scale  before  its  mirror. 
"  Night  and  day,"  an  EngHsh  journal  tells  us,  "  for  a 
whole  year,  an  electrician  was  always  on  duty,  watch- 
ing the  tiny  ray  of  light  through  which  the  signals  are 
given,*  and  twice  every  day  the  whole  length  of  wire — 
1,240  miles — was  tested  for  conduction  and  insulation. 
The  object  of  observing  the  ray  of  light  was,  of  course, 
not  any  expectation  of  a  message,  but  simply  to  keep 
an  accurate  record  of  the  condition  of  the  wire. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  wild,  incoherent  messages  from 
the  deep  did  come  ;  but  these  were  merely  the  results 
of  the  magnetic  storms  and  earth  currents,  which 
deflected  the  galvanometer  rapidly,  and  spelt  the 
most  extraordinary  words,  and  sometimes  even  sen- 
tences of  nonsense,  upon  the  graduated  scale  before 
the  mirror." 

It  was  following  the  failure  of  1865  that  the  Rus- 
sian Overland  Telegraph  was  projected.  The  world 
had  had  enough  of  Atlantic  submarines,  and  Cyrus 
W.  Field  was  considered  a  lunatic  by  many  when  it 
v/as  known  that  he  had  formed  a  new  company  for 
his  disastrous  enterprise,  and  that  a  new  cable  was 
being  made. 

Once  more  the  Great  Eastern  was  freighted 
wnth  over  two  thousand  miles  of  cable,  and  Friday, 
July  13th,  1866,  after  an  impressive  religious 
service,  it  sailed  for  the  Bay  of  Newfoundland.     On 

*  The  peculiar  methods  of  submarine  telegraphy  cannot  be 
explained  here. 
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Friday,  July  26th,  1866,  the  cable  was  safely  landed 
on  the  American  shore. 

The  recovering  of  the  lost  cable  of  the  year  before 
is  best  told  in  Mr.  Field's  own  words  in  Benjamin's 
"  Age  of  Electricity  "  :— 

"  Many  don't  understand  it,  and  every  day  I  am 
asked  how  it  was  done.  It  does  seem  rather  difficult 
to  fish  for  a  jewel  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  two-and- 
a-half  miles  deep.  But  it  is  not  so  very  difficult  when 
you  know  how.  It  was  the  triumph  of  the  highest 
nautical  and  engineering  skill.  Having  taken  our 
bearings  (from  the  buoys  before  mentioned),  we  stood 
off  three  or  four  miles,  so  as  to  come  broadside  on, 
and  then  casting  over  the  grapnel,  drifted  slowly 
down  upon  it,  dragging  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  as 
we  went.  At  first  it  was  a  little  awkward  to  fish  in 
such  deep  water,  but  our  men  got  used  to  it,  and  soon 
could  cast  a  grapnel  as  straight  as  an  old  whaler 
throws  a  harpoon.  Our  fishing-line  was  of  formidable 
size.  It  was  made  of  rope,  twisted  with  wires  of  steel, 
so  as  to  bear  a  strain  of  thirty  tons.  It  took  about 
two  hours  for  the  grapnel  to  reach  the  bottom,  but 
we  could  tell  when  it  struck.  I  often  went  to  the 
bow  and  sat  on  the  rope,  and  could  feel  by  the  quiver 
that  the  grapnel  was  dragging  on  the  bottom  two 
miles  under  us.  But  it  was  very  slow  business.  Wc 
had  storms  and  calms,  and  fogs  and  squalls.  Still  we 
worked  on  day  after  day.  Once,  on  the  17th  of 
August,  we  got  the  cable  up,  and  had  it  in  full  sight 
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for  five  minutes — a  long,  slimy  monster,  fresh  from 
the  ooze  of  the  ocean's  bed  ;  but  our  men  began  to 
cheer  so  wildly  that  it  seemed  to  be  frightened,  and 
suddenly  broke  away,  and  went  down  into  the  sea. 
This  accident  kept  us  at  work  two  weeks  longer ;  but 
finally,  on  the  last  night  of  August,  we  caught  it.  We 
had  cast  the  grapnel  thirty  times.  It  was  a  little 
before  midnight  on  Friday  that  we  hooked  the  cable, 
and  it  was  a  little  after  midnight  Sunday  morning 
when  we  got  it  on  board.  What  was  the  anxiety  of 
those  twenty-six  hours  ?  The  strain  on  every  man's 
life  was  like  the  strain  on  the  cable  itself. 

"  When  finally  it  appeared  it  was  midnight  ;  the 
lights  of  the  ship  and  in  the  boats  around  our  bows 
as  they  flashed  in  the  faces  of  the  men,  showed  them 
eagerly  watching  for  the  cable  to  appear  in  the 
water.  At  length  it  was  brought  to  the  surface. 
All  who  were  allowed  to  approach  crowded  to  see 
it.  Yet  not  a  word  was  spoken  ;  only  the  voices  of 
the  officers  in  command  were  heard  giving  orders. 
All  felt  as  if  life  and  death  hung  on  the  issue.  It 
was  only  when  it  was  brought  over  the  bow  and  on 
the  deck  that  men  dared  to  breathe.  Even  then  they 
hardly  believed  their  eyes.  Some  crept  towards  it 
to  feel  of  it,  to  be  sure  it  was  there.  Then  we  carried 
it  along  to  the  electricians^  room  to  see  if  our  long- 
sought-for  treasure  was  alive  or  dead.  A  few  moments 
of  suspense,  and  a  flash  told  of  the  lightning  current 
set  free. 
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"Then  did  the  feehng,  long  pent  up,  burst  forth. 
Some  turned  away  their  heads  -and  wept.  Otlicrs 
broke  into  cheers,  and  the  cry  ran  from  man  to  man, 
and  was  heard  down  in  the  engine-rooms,  deck  below 
deck,  and  from  the  boats  on  the  water,  and  the  other 
ships,  while  rockets  lighted  up  the  darkness  of  the 
sea. 

"  Then  with  thankful  hearts  we  turned  our  faces 
again  to  the  west.  But  soon  the  wind  rose,  and  for 
thirty-six  hours  we  were  exposed  to  all  the  dangers 
of  a  storm  on  the  Atlantic.  Yet  in  the  very  height 
and  fury  of  that  gale,  as  I  sat  in  the  electricians' 
room,  a  flasli  of  light,  a  message,  came  up  from  the 
deep,  which  having  crossed  to  Ireland,  came  back 
to  me  in  mid-ocean,  telling  that  those  so  dear  to  me, 
whom  I  had  left  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  were 
well,  and  following  us  with  their  wishes  and  prayers. 
This  was  like  a  whisper  of  God  from  the  sea,  bidding 
me  keep  heart  and  hope.  The  Great  Eastern  bore 
herself  bravely  through  the  storm,  as  if  she  knew 
that  the  vital  cord  which  was  to  join  two  hemispheres 
hung  at  her  stern  ;  and  so  on  Saturday,  the  7th  of 
September,  we  brought  our  second  cable  safely  to 
shore." 

Five  efforts  and  three  cables  and  an  expendi- 
ture of  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  work  was  done, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  the  Atlantic  Submarine 
has  been  a  success.  There  are  now  five  cable  lines 
crossing  the  northern  Atlantic.     The  longest  stretch 
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of  telegraphy  is  that  between  London  and  Calcutta, 
seven  thousand  miles,  but  you  can  chat  over  the  line 
at  the  rate  of  fourteen  words  a  minute.  And  yet  the 
science  of  electricity  is  in  its  infancy. 

"  New  applications  of  the  telegraph  are  constantly 
being  invented,"  says  Park  Benjamin.  "We  are  only 
at  the  very  beginning  of  its  utilisation  in  the  affairs  of 
every-day  life,  and  yet  its  developed  capabilities  are 
bewildering.  There  is  little  exaggeration  in  the  state- 
ment that  one  can  sit  at  home  and  steer  a  torpedo- 
boat  in  New  York  Harbour,  or  ring  the  bells  in  Boston, 
or  play  the  organ  in  St.  Peter's,  or  explode  a  mine  in 
China,  or  write  a  letter  on  the  desk  of  a  correspondent 
in  Constantinople,  and  perhaps  in  the  future  talk  to 
a  friend  in  Australia,  and  even  see  him  face  to 
face." 

If  Edison's  inventions  are  to  the  inventions  of  the 
future  no  more  than  what  Franklin's  kite  and  lightning 
rod  were  to  the  Morse  recording  telegraph  in  its 
infancy,  who  can  fortell  the  inventions  of  the  next 
fifty  years,  the  development  of  the  science  of 
electricity.'* 

Franklin  has  been  called  the  genius  of  the  practical. 
Edison  might  be  called  the  genius  of  the  seemingly 
impossible.  Morse  stands  between  the  two,  the 
genius  of  demonstrated  law  and  discovery. 

We  can  easily  believe  that  Franklin  may  have 
foreseen  that  electricity  would  be  made  to  write,  but 
who  can  believe  that  at  the  time  he  is  said  to  have 
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wished  he  could  see  what  the  discoveries  of  his  day 
would  bring  to  pass  in  a  hundred  years  or  more,  he 
dreamed  that  in  1887  we  would  be  measuring  the 
heat  of  the  stars  by  the  science  of  electricity,  and 
hearing  the  sound  of  the  fall  of  a  sunbeam  ? 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   LAST   MESSAGE. 

Professor  Morse  spent  his  declining  years  in  his 
charming  home,  Locust  Grove,  on  the  Hudson.  His 
winter  home  was  at  5,  West  22nd  Street,  New  York, 
where  he  had  a  fine  library. 

"  The  Professor's  private  life,"  writes  Benson  F. 
Lossing,  "was  one  of  almost  unalloyed  happiness. 
His  presence  was  always  sunshine  to  his  family,  and 
his  influence  in  society  was  benign.  He  was,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  a  Christian  gentleman,  a 
faithful  disciple  of  the  Redeemer,  and  a  fine  exemplar 
of  dutiful  obedience  to  every  law  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  domestic  and  social." 

Through  his  library  windows  at  Locust  Grove  ran 
the  telegraph  wires  which  placed  him  in  communica- 
tion with  all  the  world.  Somebody  has  written  of 
him  that  he  sat  there  at  times  like  a  great  spider  in  a 
wire  web,  reaching  around  the  globe. 
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In  the  summer  of  187 1  a  statue  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  by  the  "  tele- 
graphic brotherhood  of  the  world."  Every  State  in 
the  Union  sent  delegates,  and  the  British  Provinces 
as  well.  At  the  public  reception  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  the  evening  the  services  were  most  impres- 
sive. The  hcHise  was  packed  to  overflowing.  When 
the  venerable  man  came  upon  the  platform,  the 
audience  arose  and  cheered  with  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm. Who  can  doubt  his  remembering  at  that 
very  moment  the  lonely  little  room  at  the  corner  of 
Beekman  and  Nassau  Streets  t  He  was  led  to  a  seat 
beside  a  small  table,  upon  which  had  been  placed  the 
first  telegraph  register  ever  used,  and  which  had  been 
connected  for  the  occasion  with  every  telegraph 
wire  in  America,  as  well  as  with  those  in  foreign  lands. 
He  had  but  to  lay  his  finger  on  the  key  to  speak 
to  a  listening  world.  There  was  a  moment's  im- 
pressive silence.  Then  the  click,  click,  of  the  instru- 
ment was  heard  in  the  farewell  message  of  the 
father  of  the  telegraph. 

"  Greeting  and  thanks  to  the  telegraph  fraternity 
throughout  the  world.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
on  earth  peace,  goodwill  toward  men. 

'♦  S.  F.  B.  Morse." 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  globe  came  back  the 
answers,  each  a  blessing  upon  the  man  who  had  made 
all  the  peoples  of  the  round  earth  to  be  as  one. 
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Once  more  he  came  before  the  public.  It  was 
fitting  that  he,  before  all  others,  should  unveil  the 
statue  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  Printing  House 
Square,  New  York.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  day.  When 
his  venerable  form  appeared  before  the  multitude,  his 
long  white  hair  blown  about  by  the  winter's  wind, 
cheers  rent  the  air.  That  exposure  cost  him  his  life. 
A  few  months  after,  he  was  saying  to  his  pastor  from 
a  bed  of  agonising  pain — 

"  Doctor,  the  best  is  yet  to  come." 

His  last  words  were  in  reply  to  his  physician,  who 
tapped  upon  his  breast,  saying — 

"  This  is  the  way  we  doctors  telegraph,  Professor." 

"  Very  good,  very  good,"  was  the  cheery  response, 
the  smile  with  which  he  said  it  illuminating  his  face 
when  all  was  over. 

He  died  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1872,  aged  eighty- 
one  years,  and  his  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

Like  Franklin,  ]\Iorse  was  gifted  with  the  spirit 
of  observation  and  discovery,  and  that  "passionate 
patience,"  which  is  but  another  name  for  genius.  Un- 
like Franklin,  the  spiritual  in  his  nature  grew  in 
proportion  with  the  scientific  element,  and  was  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  his  faith  in  Him  whom  he 
believed  had  chosen  him  as  the  one  through  whom  a 
great  gift  was  to  be  given  to  humanity — an  instru- 
ment for  the  salvation  of  men.  If  one  was  the 
representative    philosophical    mind   of  the   American 
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people,  let  Christianity  rejoice  in  the  full  fruit  its 
gospel  hath  borne  in  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse. 
*'  I  feel  I  am  doing  a  great  work  for  God's  glory,  as 
well  as  man's  welfare,"  were  the  words  so  characteristic 
of  his  sincerest  conviction.  Through  him  "what  hath 
God  wrought  ? " 
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SIR  TITUS  SALT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   QUIET-LOOKING  YORKSHIREMAN. 

ON  a  bright  summer  afternoon,  in  the  year  1836, 
a  plain,  quiet-looking  Yorkshlreman  arrived 
in  Liverpool  by  coach,  and,  after  bidding  his  fellow- 
passengers  '  good-day,'  walked  to  a  small,  out-of-the- 
way  hotel,  where  he  proposed  to  stay  for  the  night. 
He  was  a  tall,  well-built  man,  of  about  thirty-three, 
who  talked  so  little,  and  seemed  of  such  a  retiring  dis- 
position, that  people  were  not  in  the  habit  of  taking 
much  notice  of  him.  This  suited  his  humour  exactly, 
for,  even  when  aroused,  he  was  far  from  being  a  fluent 
man,  and  on  this  occasion  had  more  cause  than  usual 
for  keeping  his  thoughts  to  himself.  Like  hundreds 
of  others  who  had  come  into  Liverpool  that  day,  his 
object  was  to  do  business,  but  what  particular  business 
it  was  that  he  had  set  his  mind  upon  he  would  not 
have  revealed  for  the  world.  There  was  a  secret  about 
it,  and  well  he  knew  the  value  of  keeping  his  own 
counsel  in  a  thing  of  this  kind. 
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Always  an  early  riser,  the  next  morning  he  was 
up  and  about,  even  sooner  than  common,  for,  although 
by  no  means  of  an  excitable  nature,  he  could  not  sleep 
for  thinking  of  what  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do. 
Not  that  he  was  troubled  with  doubts  or  fears  ;  no,  he 
was  not  of  the  hesitating  sort ;  when  once  he  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  a  certain  course  was  right  and  proper, 
and  gave  promise  of  profit,  he  went  straight  on.  Still, 
the  business  had  yet  to  be  done,  and  it  is  not  in  human 
nature,  however  placid,  to  be  altogether  at  ease  when 
great  issues  hang  upon  the  events  of  the  next  few 
hours— when  you  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold 
of  your  future  fate. 

When  he  found  himself  in  the  streets,  with  the 
great  men  of  the  Liverpool  commercial  world  buzzing 
and  bustling  around  him,  he  felt  a  very  humble  unit 
amongst  all  the  rush  and  hurry  that  he  witnessed  ;  but 
his  heart  did  not  sink  within  him,  nor  did  he  falter  for 
one  moment  in  his  purpose.  He  was  in  the  wool 
trade,  and  in  Bradford,  where  his  home  was,  had  begun 
to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  parts  and  promise.  But 
Bradford  was  not  Liverpool.  Well  as  he  might  be 
known  in  the  former  town,  in  the  famous  seaport  on 
the  Mersey  he  was  a  comparative  stranger,  so,  as  he 
walked  silently  along  towards  the  docks  his  presence 
excited  no  remark. 

Making  his  way  to  the  warehouses  in  which  were 
to  be  found  large  stores  of  the  kinds  of  wool  in  which 
he  ordinarily  dealt,  he  was  recognised  and  welcomed 
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by  those  who  had  previously  done  business  with  him, 
and  he  made  one  or  two  smaii  purchases.  He  con- 
tinued his  wanderings  until  he  came  to  the  warehouses 
of  Messrs.  Hegan  and  Co.,  and,  at  first  sight,  it  seemed 
as  if  there  were  even  less  to  attract  him  there  than  there 
had  been  at  the  other  places  he  had  visited.  But  it 
was  noticed  that  he  lingered  about  as  if  there  were 
something  he  would  like  to  say,  but  hardly  knew  how 
to  say  it.  He  was  left  to  himself,  however,  and  he 
walked  on  through  room  after  room,  making  no  special 
stoppage  until  he  came  to  a  pile  of  dirty-looking 
sacks,  lying  in  a  remote  corner  where  few  would  have 
thought  of  looking.  His  observant  eye  had  fallen 
upon  them  on  a  former  visit,  and  he  had  questioned 
the  clerks  concerning  them,  but  all  he  had  got  in  reply 
was  a  scornful  smile,  and  the  expression  of  a  savage 
wish  that  the  rubbish  had  never  been  seen.  The  bales 
had  been  sent  originally  from  some  South  American 
house  to  Messrs.  Hegan  and  Co.,  with  an  intimation 
that  if  they  could  eftect  a  sale  of  them  they  might  re- 
tain for  themselves  a  very  liberal  commission,  but 
neither  the  wool-brokers  nor  any  of  their  customers 
could  see  any  value  in  the  strange  fibrous  material 
which  formed  the  contents  of  the  sacks  ;  so  there  the 
three  hundred  odd  bales  lay  month  after  month, 
despised  and  condemned,  until  our  Yorkshire  wool- 
stapler  began  to  feel  a  sneaking  regard  for  them — a 
regard,  however,  which  he  took  care,  as  a  business 
man,  not  to  make  too  manifest     Prior  to  this  particu- 
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lar  visit  he  had  possessed  himself  of  a  few  handfuls  of 
the  stuft",  and  had  taken  samples  home  with  him. 
What  he  did  with  these  tufts  of  fibre,  or  whether  he 
ever  thought  of  them  again,  except  to  throw  them 
away,  were  matters  with  which  Messrs.  Hegan  and 
Go's  people  did  not  concern  themselves.  They  had 
ceased  to  care  anything  about  the  bags  at  all.  Once, 
in  a  fit  of  disgust,  the  head  of  the  firm  had  threatened 
to  ship  the  goods  back  to  South  America,  but  he  after- 
wards came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  worth 
even  this  trouble  ;  so  the  goods  remained  on  in  the 
dingiest  place  in  the  warehouse,  uncared  for,  neglected, 
and  almost  forgotten,  the  rats  being  left  to  make  what 
freedom  they  pleased  with  the  despised  material. 

And  this  was  the  stuff  that  the  Yorkshire  wool- 
stapler  had  been  thinking  about,  night  and  day,  for  no 
one  knew  how  long,  and  on  this  particular  morning  he 
stopped  and  pondered  when  he  came  upon  them,  and, 
there  being  no  one  near  to  remark  upon  what  he  did, 
he  pulled  a  fresh  handful  of  the  unattractive  material 
out  of  one  of  the  bags,  and,  after  twisting,  pulling, 
breaking,  and  torturing  it  in  every  possible  way,  to  re- 
assure himself  as  to  its  strength  and  consistency,  he 
quietly  walked  off  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  prin- 
cipal partner.  That  individual  was  never  more  aston- 
ished in  his  life  than  when  the  stapler  held  a  sample 
handful  of  the  contents'of  one  of  the  South  American 
sacks  up  to  his  gaze,  and  calmly  asked  him  how  much 
a  pound  he  would  take  for  the  whole  three  hundred 
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odd  bales.  At  first,  Mr.  Hcgan  felt  inclined  to  imagine 
that  a  practical  joke  was  being  played  upon  him,  but 
the  look  of  solid  seriousness  on  the  face  of  his  cus- 
tomer soon  convinced  him  that  there  was  business  to 
be  done,  so,  after  talking  the  matter  over  for  a  few 
minutes,  an  oft'er  of  eightpence  a  pound  for  the  lot 
was  made  and  accepted  ;  and  so  delighted  and  sur- 
prised was  the  firm  with  the  transaction — so  glad  were 
they  to  get  rid,  for  a  substantial  sum,  of  a  pile  of  stuff 
that  they  had  long  ceased  to  look  upon  as  of  any 
value,  that,  it  has  been  said,  as  soon  as  the  quiet  pur- 
chaser from  Yorkshire  had  departed,  they  shut  their 
warehouse  up,  and  gave  all  their  clerks  a  holiday. 

The  queer-looking  fibrous  material  was  the  wool 
of  the  alpaca ;  the  quiet  man  who  had  bought  it  was 
Mr.  Titus  Salt.  This  was  the  circumstance  which 
formed  the  turning-point  of  Mr.  Salt's  life,  and  opened 
the  gates  of  fortune  to  him.  This  was  the  event  that 
led  to  the  building  up  of  a  new  English  industry — the 
manufacture  of  a^.paca. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WHAT    HAD   HAPPENED   BEFORE. 

And  what  had  Mr.  Titus  Salt  been  doing  up  to  that 
time  .<*  In  a  quiet  way,  a  great  deal  ;  in  the  way  of 
making  himself  known  in  the  world,  but  little. 
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Up  to  the  period  of  early  manhood,  Titus  Salt  had 
lived  in  the  country,  and  had  concerned  himself  chiefly 
with  rural  pursuits.  Born  at  Morley,  near  Wakefield, 
on  the  20th  September,  1803,  at  what  was  called  the 
Old  Manor  House — a  low-roofed,  sturdy,  ungainly- 
looking  edifice,  dating  back  to  the  sixteenth  century 
—  he  had  passed  his  youthful  days  away  from  the 
smoke  of  factory  chimneys,  with  never  a  thought  of 
looking  in  that  direction  for  the  work  that  was  to  win 
him  his  way  in  the  world.  His  father,  Daniel  Salt, 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  drysalter  at  Morley,  to 
which,  in  a  small  way,  he  added  the  occupation  of 
farmer,  two  or  three  fields  of  pasture  being  let  to  him 
with  the  house.  Daniel  Salt,  indeed,  was  so  fond  of 
.^arming  that  he  often  resolved  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  would  abandon  the  drysalting  business,  and  employ 
his  energies  altogether  in  agriculture. 

The  school  life  of  Titus  Salt  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
do  more  than  give  him  a  sound  educational  ground- 
work for  his  mind  to  develop  itself  upon.  To  begin 
with  he  went  to  a  village  dame-school  at  Morley,  where, 
more  by  his  own  industry  than  by  the  aid  of  his  mis- 
tress, he  managed  to  learn  to  read.  A  year  or  two  later 
he  was  going  to  what  was  in  those  days  called  'a  proper 
school.'  This  was  at  Batley,  three  miles  distant  from 
the  Old  Manor  House  at  Morley ;  and  he  walked 
there  and  back  every  day,  along  with  other  boys,  en- 
joying the  healthy  exercise  that  it  entailed,  and  the 
many  incidents  of  country  life  that  it  brought  him  into 
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contact  with.  In  after  years  he  often  recalled  with  de- 
light the  boyish  adventures  which  he  and  his  com- 
panions encountered  in  their  journeys  to  and  from 
school.  There  was  a  long  and  lonely  road  called 
Scotchman  Lane,  through  which  they  had  to  pass, 
which  was  generally  occupied  at  a  favourable  spot  by 
an  encampment  of  gipsies.  These  gipsies  were  the 
terror  of  the  neighbourhood,  for,  besides  indulging  in 
the  practices  of  fortune-telling  and  card-reading,  to 
snare  the  money  of  those  who  were  simple  enough  to 
believe  in  them,  they  were  supposed  to  be  guilty  of 
offences  of  a  more  serious  nature,  such  as  assault  and 
robbery.  Young  Titus  Salt  and  his  friends  were 
afraid  to  pass  the  encampment  unless  they  were  all 
together,  so  they  used  to  have  a  particular  halting- 
place,  where  those  who  were  early  waited  for  those 
who  were  late,  and  when  the  muster  roll  was  finally 
called,  and  all  were  found  to  be  present,  they  marched 
on  with  such  a  show  of  valiance  that  the  gipsies  never 
molested  them.  In  fact,  as  time  went  on,  and  their 
faces  became  familiar  daily  objects  to  the  campers-out, 
they  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  them,  and 
often  stopped  to  gossip  with  the  dark-skinned  race, 
laying  the  seeds  of  many  a  bit  of  romance,  if  they 
had  only  had  the  inclination  to  cultivate  it.  Those 
were  happy  days  for  Titus  Salt.  Before  he  started 
out  in  the  morning  he  provided  himself  with  a  small 
can  of  milk  and  a  quantity  of  oat  cake.  These  constia 
tuted  his  dinner,  but,  having  himself  milked  the  cow 
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which  supplied  the  milk,  and  having  probably  seen  the 
oat  cake  made  in  their  own  house,  he  knew  that  it  was 
good  and  wholesome,  and  he  had  health  and  appetite 
to  enjoy  it.  The  fare  was  frugal,  but  to  him  it  was 
the  best  that  could  be  given.  He  wished  for  nothing 
better. 

While  at  the  Batley  school,  which  was  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sedgwick,  a  curate  of  the  parish 
church,  Titus  Salt  acquired  a  further  instalment  of 
learning,  his  efforts  being  mainly  confined  to  "the 
ordinary  branches  of  instruction."  He  did  not  waste 
his  time  in  mastering  what  were  then,  much  more  than 
now,  regarded  as  "accomplishments."  His  father  in- 
tended him  for  a  solid  career  and  not  an  ornamental 
one,  so  the  classics  and  the  higher  branches  of  educa- 
tion were  left  alone.  But,  above  all  this,  there  was  a 
better  and  deeper  home  education  imparted  to  the  lad 
by  his  good  and  pious  mother  and  his  stout-hearted, 
honest  Yorkshire  father,  who  supplied  their  son  with 
the  good  counsel  and  the  happy  example  which  were 
more  to  him  than  all  the  rest. 

About  the  year  1813,  Daniel  Salt  came  to  the 
determination,  on  the  edge  of  which  he  had  so  long 
hovered,  to  relinquish  his  drysalting  business  and  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  farming.  With  that  view,  he 
took  a  farm  at  Crofton,  near  Wakefield,  and  removed 
thither  with  his  family.  The  farm  consisted  of  about 
a  hundred  acres,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  promise 
good  things  for  the  Salts  ;  but  the  tim<^s  were  bad,  the 
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trade  of  the  country  was  almost  at  a  standstill,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  harassing  influences  of  our  great  war 
with  France — for  Napoleon  had  not  yet  been  subdued 
— and  many  looked  upon  England's  prospect  as  hope- 
less. The  produce  of  the  farmer  fetched  high  prices,  it 
is  true,  but  prices  of  other  things  were  correspondingly 
high,  so  what  advantage  was  gained  on  the  one  hand 
was  lost  on  the  other.  Daniel  Salt  struggled  on  with 
his  farm,  however,  for  a  few  years,  doing  his  best  to 
conquer  circumstances,  but  failing  to  make  any  real 
headway. 

All  this  time  the  education  of  young  Titus  was  be- 
ing continued,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  pro- 
gress was  being  made.  He  now  went,  along  with  his 
sister  Sarah,  to  a  day-school  at  Wakefield,  connected 
with  the  Salem  Chapel  there;  the  Rev.  B.  Rayson,  and 
afterwards  Mr.  Enoch  Harrison,  having  charge  of  the 
school.  Referring  to  this  period,  an  old  schoolfellow 
writes  : — "  His  father's  residence  being  upwards  of 
three  miles  from  the  school,  Titus  generally  rode  on  a 
donkey,  which  was  left  until  the  afternoon  at  the 
*  Nag's  Head,'  a  small  inn  near  to  the  school,  bringing 
with  him  a  little  basket,  his  dinner.  In  person  he  was 
tall  and  proportionately  stout,  and  of  somewhat  heavy 
appearance.  His  dress  was  usually  that  of  a  country 
farmer's  son,  viz., — a  cloth  or  fustian  coat,  corduroy 
breeches,  with  long  gaiters,  or,  as  they  were  generally 
called,  *  spats,'  or  leggings,  buttoned  up  the  sides,  with 
strong  boots  laced  in  front     He  was  generally  of  a 
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thoughtful,  studious  turn  of  mind,  rarely  mixing  with 
his  schoolfellows  in  their  sports  and  play,  and  rather 
looked  upon  by  them  as  the  quiet,  dull  boy  of  the 
school.  His  words  were  generally  so  few  that  I  cannot 
call  to  mind  any  particular  thing  that  he  either  said  or 
did.  The  school  was  a  mixed  one  for  both  sexes,  the 
boys  occupying  the  ground  floor  and  the  girls  the  room 
above,  and  it  was  considered  the  best  private  day-school 
in  the  town.  His  last  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Harrison, 
spoke  of  him  as  'never  a  bright  pupil,'  but  as  *a  fine, 
pure  boy,  stout  and  tall  for  his  age,  with  a  remarkably 
intelligent  eye.'  Mr.  Harrison  adds,  'so  much  did  his 
eye  impress  me  that  I  have  often,  when  alone,  drawn 
it  from  memory,  simply  for  my  own  gratification.  I 
have  sketches  of  him  somewhere  among  my  papers, 
with  crimped  frill  round  his  neck  just  as  he  appeared 
then  ;  but  though  naturally  very  quiet,  he  was  some- 
times s^iven  to  random  tricks.' " 

Titus  Salt  continued  to  go  to  this  school  until  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  launch  him  upon  the  sea  of  life,  and  put  him  in  the 
way  of  making  a  position  for  himself.  This  was  not 
such  an  easy  matter.  If  the  farm  at  Crofton  had 
turned  out  a  profitable  speculation  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  him  to  have  gone  further  afield,  but 
it  had  not,  so  Titus  was  compelled  to  look  forward  to 
setting  up  in  something  or  other  on  his  own  account. 
When  asked  what  business  or  profession  he  would 
himself  prefer,  he  was  ready  with  the  answer,  "  I  should 
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like  to  be  a  doctor,"  and  a  doctor  he  might  have  be- 
come had  circumstances  been  favourable.  It  is  related 
that  one  day  about  this  time  he  accidentally  inflicted 
a  deep  wound  in  his  hand  while  cutting  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  the  sight  of  blood  caused  him  to  faint. 
"Titus,  my  lad,"  his  father  good-humouredly  remarked, 
"  thou'lt  never  do  for  a  doctor  ;  "  and,  whether  that  in- 
cident had  anything  to  do  with  it  or  not,  it  was  not 
long  afterwards  that  he  gave  up  all  idea  of  adopting 
the  profession  of  medicine. 

His  father,  who  was  a  shrewd,  far-seeing  man,  had 
been  keenly  watching  the  course  of  commercial  events, 
and  had  observed  the  great  strides  that  were  being 
made  in  the  businesses  connected  with  the  manipula- 
lation  of  wool.  Steam-power  had  been  introduced  in 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool,  and  there  appeared 
to  be  a  great  future  opening  out  in  that  direction. 
Daniel  Salt  not  only  put  his  son  Titus,  therefore,  to 
learn  the  business  of  wool-stapling — placing  him  with 
a  IMr.  Jackson,  of  Wakefield — but  resolved  that  before 
long  he  would  himself  venture  into  the  same  trade. 

For  a  couple  of  years  more  Daniel  Salt  held  on  to 
tiie  farm  at  Crofton,  but  day  by  day  things  went 
worse,  and  at  last  he  made  up  his  mind  he  would 
have  no  more  of  it.  Bradford  was  the  heart  and 
centre  of  the  wool  industry,  and  to  Bradford  he 
accordingly  removed,  taking  his  son  Titus  and  the 
rest  of  his  family  with  him,  bent  upon  entering  upon 
an  entirely  new  career.     lie  ar.J   liis  son  had  up  to 
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that  time  been  living,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  world- 
remote  from  the  chances  and  opportunities  which  in  a 
business  community  are  constantly  occuring  to  those 
who  have  brains  to  seize  them  and  perseverance 
enough  to  turn  them  to  account.  They,  at  all  events, 
went  to  Bradford  full  of  high  purpose  and  high  aims. 
They  would  deserve  success,  whether  they  won  it 
or  not. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"DANIEL  SALT  AND   SON." 

Daniel  Salt  took  a  small  warehouse  in  Bradford, 
and  there  began  the  business  of  wool-stapling  ;  that 
is,  he  went  into  the  country  places  amongst  the 
farmers  to  buy  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep,  and  in 
Bradford,  after  they  had  been  through  the  hands  of 
his  woolsorters,  sold  them  to  the  spinners  to  be  con- 
verted into  weft.  At  first  his  operations  were  but  in 
a  small  way,  but  bit  by  bit  he  worked  himself  into  a 
profitable  connection,  and  seemed  at  last  to  have 
struck  upon  a  career  that  promised  much  greater 
success  than  anything  he  had  previously  taken  in 
hand.  There  was  not  sufficient  work  for  both  himself 
and  his  son  at  this  early  period  in  the  little  wool- 
stapling  concern  which  he  had  started,  so  Titus  was 
put  into  a  situation  at  the  mill  of  Messrs.  Rouse  and 
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Son,  and  there  for  a  space  of  two  }-cars  he  gave  him- 
self to  the  toil  of  the  wool-sorting  board,  and  made 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  various  processes  of 
preparing  the  wool  for  the  final  operation  of  being 
woven  into  dress-pieces.  In  fact,  he  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work  he  had  in  hand,  and 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  details  of  the  business 
Meanwhile,  Daniel  Salt's  wool-stapling  under- 
taking was  prospering,  and,  in  1824,  the  father  thought 
the  concern  was  large  enough  to  admit  of  his  son 
being  brought  in  as  a  partner ;  accordingly  the 
original  sign-board  over  the  warehouse  was  taken 
down,  and  a  new  one  was  put  up  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Daniel  Salt  and  Son/'  The  head  of  the  firm 
soon  found  that  the  junior  partner  was  better  fitted 
for  the  business  than  himself,  and  it  was  no  very  long 
time  before  the  son  camiC  to  be  the  ruling  power 
in  the  warehouse  of  Daniel  Salt  and  Son.  Quicker 
to  see  the  signs  and  warnings  of  the  business  world 
than  his  father,  better  able  to  carry  out  the  details  of 
trade  negociations,  and  possessed,  withal,  of  a  quiet 
stubborn  courage,  that  never  unduly  asserted  itself,  yet 
never  gave  way  to  unjust  pressure,  Titus  Salt  soon 
made  a  name  for  himself  and  his  firm  amongst  the 
traders  in  wool.  He  was  the  buyer  for  the  firm,  and 
from  time  to  time  went  to  the  leading  wool-sales 
at  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  and  bought  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  day,  sometimes, 
however,  indulging  in  a  bit  of  speculation  that  \vould 
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put  his  father  into  a  state  of  fear  and  apprehension, 
until,  as  was  generally  the  case,what  was  looked  upon  as 
a  rash  venture  would  turn  out  to  be  more  than  usually 
profitable.  In  this  way  the  firm  of  Daniel  Salt  and 
Son  continued  to  prosper,  and  the  junior  partner  rose 
to  be  a  person  of  consequence  in  the  town  of  his 
adoption. 

Bradford  was  in  a  state  of  transition  at  the  time 
when  Titus  Salt  settled  in  it.  It  was  just  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  old  order  of  things — hand-labour 
— behind  it ;  steam-power  was  being  applied  in  all 
directions,  from  the  spinning  to  the  weaving,  and  it 
needed  men  of  courage  and  determination  to  carry 
the  change  successfully  through.  The  men  were 
there,  however,  and  the  thing  was  done,  although  not 
Vv'ithout  a  great  deal  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
v.'orkpeople,  who  imagined  that  the  introduction  of 
machinery  meant  their  ruin.  During  the  first  ten 
years  of  Titus  Salt's  experience  of  Bradford,  therefore, 
he  was  brought  into  contact  with  many  eventful 
scenes.  In  1825  he  witnessed  what  was  called  the 
Bishop  Blaize  Festival,  a  celebration  in  honour  of  the 
inventor  and  patron  saint  of  wool-combing,  in  which 
all  the  district  joined  ;  in  the  same  year,  later  on,  he 
saw  the  town  plunged  into  the  deepest  distress  by  a 
strike,  which  was  started  by  the  wool-combers,  some 
7,000  or  8,000  in  number,  and  afterwards  extended  to 
operatives  of  all  classes,  lasting  over  twenty-two 
v/eeks ;   in  1826  he  was  called  upon  to  deal  with  a 
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band  of  rloterS;  who  attacked  the  local  mills  with  the 
object  of  destroying  the  machinery,  and  who  had  to 
be  dispersed  by  the  military  with  loss  of  life.  On  the 
last-named  occasion,  the  young  wool-stapler  went 
into  the  thick  of  the  crowd  and  did  all  in  his  power 
to  induce  the  rioters  to  listen  to  reason,  but  all  to  no 
purpose;  and  when  he  saw  that  there  was  nothing  to 
hope  from  moral  suasion,  he  set  himself  with  all  the 
energy  in  his  power  to  assist  the  local  authorities  in 
the  protection  of  life  and  property.  An  eye-witness 
says,  "  I  remember  seeing  William  Rand  and  Titus 
Salt  hurrying  up  and  down  trying  to  induce  their 
fellow-townsmen  to  com.e  forward  as  special  con- 
stables. When  the  military  were  called  out,  one 
of  them  dashed  along  the  streets  warning  the 
inhabitants  to  keep  within  doors,  as  their  lives  were 
in  danger."  It  is  not  many  young  men  of  twenty- 
three  who  would  have  the  spirit  to  throw  themselves 
into  an  encounter  of  this  kind,  but  Titus  Salt  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  as  a  citizen  to  do  all  he  could  to 
promote  peace  and  order,  and  when  duty  was  con- 
cerned he  was  never  the  one  to  spare  himself. 

At  this  time  the  population  of  Bradford  was  about 
30,000,  and  in  the  work  of  local  government  there 
were  many  opportunities  for  men  of  Titus  Salt^s 
position  and  influence  to  distinguish  themselves, 
although  the  tov/n  was  not  incorporated  until  1847. 
From  the  first  he  associated  himself  with  the  Liberal 
party  in  politics,  and  the  Ccngregationalists,  or  Indc- 
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pendents,  as  tlicy  were  then  called,  in  religion,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  command  the  friendship  of 
many  men  who  afterwards  rose  to  eminence  in 
different  walks  of  life.  He  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  election  struggle  of  1832,  when  Bradford  w^as, 
by  the  Reform  Bill,  for  the  first  time  enabled  to  send 
a  couple  of  representatives  to  Parliament,  and  a  few 
years  later  he  w^as  appointed  to  the  honorary  position 
of  chief  constable  of  the  town,  a  post  that,  curious 
to  say,  carried  with  it  no  power  of  control  over  the 
police  force  or  other  local  functionaries,  but  was 
simply  a  manorial  office  the  duties  of  which  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  define.  The  people  of  Bradford, 
however,  had  a  strong  desire  to  show  their  esteem 
for  Mr.  Salt,  and  it  was  thought  that  this  was  a  suit- 
able way  of  doing  so.  But  in  the  religious  more  than 
in  the  official  life  of  the  community  Titus  Salt  made 
his  mark,  and  in  connection  with  all  movements  for 
the  good  of  the  people  he  was  always  a  faithful  and 
diligent  worker. 

To  his  business,  however,  he  devoted  himself  with 
an  assiduity  that,  even  in  those  days  of  long  hours  and 
hard  work,  was  unusual.  He  was  always  at  the  ware- 
house at  the  time  when  the  work  of  the  day  was  started, 
his  habit  of  early  rising  continuing  with  him  through 
life.  It  used  to  be  said  that  he  many  a  time  made  a 
thousand  pounds  before  other  people  were  out  of 
bed ;  and  an  old  workman,  speaking  of  the  time 
when  Mr.  Salt  ran  a  mill  in   Bradford,  said,  "  I  was 
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only  once  in  my  life  late  at  the  mill,  and  Mr.   Salt 
was  there,  as  he  always  was,  in  time." 

Punctuality  was  a  striking  feature  of  Mr.  Salt's 
character.  The  Rev.  R.  Balgarnie  says,  "  Never 
was  military  despot  more  rigid  than  he  in  the 
observance  of  this  rule  ;  when  he  made  an  engage- 
ment he  was  punctual  to  the  minute,  and  he  expected 
the  same  in  others  who  had  dealings  with  him.  Once 
at  a  church-building  committee  meeting,  of  which  he 
was  chairman,  the  secretary  arrived  a  few  minutes 
late ;  it  happened  that  on  his  way  thither  he  had 
met  with  a  friend  upon  whom  he  levied  a  subscription. 
How  could  he  meet  the  chairman's  frown  ?  He 
entered  the  room  holding  up  a  bank-note,  saying, 
*  I  have  been  detained  by  this.'  '  All  right,'  said  the 
chairman,  '  I  thought  you  must  be  after  something  of 
the  kind.  I  shall  be  glad  to  excuse  you  again  on  the 
same  terms.'  Such  was  his  punctuality  that  he  was 
hardly  ever  known  to  miss  a  train,  or  to  be  in  a 
hurry  for  one.  It  was  the  same  at  home  as  in 
business  ;  the  hour  of  meals  was  observed  with  pre- 
cision, and  all  other  domestic  arrangements  were  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principle  of  order.  With  watch 
in  hand  he  would  await  the  time  for  evening  prayers, 
and  then  the  bell  was  instantly  rung  for  the  houshold 
to  assemble.  When  the  usual  hour  arrived  for  his 
family  and  household  to  retire  to  rest,  the  signal  was  at 
once  given  and  observed.  When  guests  were  staying  at 
his  house,  he  was  the  timekeeper  of  their  movements, 
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and  in  regulating  themselves  accordingly  they  were 
seldom  mistaken." 

When  the  firm  of  Daniel  Salt  and  Son  had  been 
in  existence  some  six  or  seven  years,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  the  junior  partner  of  making  his  first 
venture  in  a  new  direction.  There  was  a  description 
of  wool  known  as  Donskoi  wool.  It  came  from 
Russia,  and  was  only  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloth.  It  occurred  to  Titus  Salt  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
fibre  that  might  very  well  be  used  in  the  worsted 
manufacture  also,  so  he  bought  a  large  quantity  of  it, 
with  the  view  of  disposing  of  it  to  the  Bradford 
spinners,  but,  to  his  disappointment  and  disgust,  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Convinced,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  right  in  his  estimate  of  it,  and 
wishing  to  show  the  spinners  that  they  were  in  the 
wrong,  he  said,  "I  vvill  undertake  the  task  myself;" 
so  he  took  a  factory,  had  it  fitted  up  with  machinery, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  was  both  spinning  the 
despised  wool  into  weft^  and  weaving  it  into  attractive 
fabrics.  His  success  was  beyond  even  his  own  ex- 
pectation, and  so  rapidly  did  trade  increase  in  his 
hands  that  before  long  he  had  no  fewer  than  five 
mills  in  active  operation. 

The  wool-stapling  business  was  continued,  although 
it  was  entirely  overshadowed  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  other  undertakings  upon  which  the  junior  paitner 
had  embarked.  Mr.  Daniel  Salt  retired  in  1833,  with 
sufficient  means  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  his  son 
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went  further  and  further  into  the  more  active  and 
more  remunerative  work  of  a  spinner  and  manu- 
facturer. 

On  the  2 1st  of  August,  1830,  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  then 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  married  Miss  Caroline 
Whitlam,  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  Grimsby 
farmer,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  on  one  of 
his  wool-buying  expeditions  into  Lincolnshire.  It 
was  a  happy  union,  wife  and  husband  being  always 
in  perfect  sympathy  with  each  other.  The  manner 
of  the  wool-stapler^s  courting  was  rather  curious.  He 
had  heard  much  from  his  friends  of  the  beauty  and 
goodness  of  the  Whitlam  sisters^  of  whom  there  were 
several,  and  the  glowing  description  given  of  one  of 
them  made  such  an  impression  upon  him,  that  he  re- 
solved the  very  next  time  he  went  into  Lincolnshire 
he  would  do  his  best  to  make  her  acquaintance.  Hov/ 
he  fared  will  be  best  related  in  his  own  words.  He 
said,  "  When  I  went  courting  I  made  a  mistake.  It 
was  another  sister  I  was  in  quest  of,  but  this  one  first 
met  my  eye,  and  captivated  my  heart  at  once."  Two 
other  sisters  were  married  to  Bradford  wool-staplers. 

We  now  bring  the  narrative  pretty  well  up  to  the 
point  at  which  we  started — the  remarkable  discovery 
by  Mr.  Salt  of  the  alpaca  wool  in  the  Liverpool  ware- 
house— and  we  must  next  see  how  the  enterprising 
stapler  utilised  his  discovery. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE     NEW     FIBRE. 

When  Titus  Salt  returned  home  from  Liverpool  and 
informed  his  father  that  he  liad  bought  a  large  con- 
signment of  alpaca  wool,  the  old  man  shook  his  head, 
and  expressed  a  fear  that  Titus  had  in  this  instance 
made  a  bad  bargain.  Previous  to  this  journey  to 
Liverpool,  Titus  had  shown  his  father  samples  of  the 
fibre,  and  had  told  him  he  thought  he  could  make 
something  of  it,  but  it  was  so  different  in  colour  and 
feel  from  anything  that  he  had  handled  before,  that 
Daniel  Salt  had  no  hesitation  in  counselling  his  son 
to  have  "  nothing  to  do  with  the  nasty  stuff.""  One 
or  two  intimate  friends  had  advised  him  to  the  same 
effect.  But  Titus  had  formed  his  own  opinion  of  the 
value  of  the  wool,  and  in  making  his  important 
purchase  from  Messrs.  Hegan  and  Co.  never  for  a 
moment  imagined  that  he  was  making  a  mistake ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  he  was  far 
from  thinking  there  was  as  much  to  be  realised  from 
the  new  fibre  as  afterwards  turned  out. 

Whether  Titus  Salt  was  aware  or  not  that  others 
had  made  experim.ents  with  alpaca  wool  before  he 
made  its  acquaintance,  or  whether  he  was  aware  that 
in  South  America,  the  home  of  the  alpaca  sheep,  the 
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natives  had  from  a  remote  period  been  accustomed  to 
wear  garments  made  from  this  fibre,  has  never  been 
recorded,  but  it  is  hardly  Hkely  that  he  would  have 
neglected  to  inform  himself  fully  on  these  points 
before  attempting  to  bring  it  into  use.  Only  six 
years  before  (in  1830)  a  Mr.  Outram,  of  Greetland, 
near  Halifax,  had  made  a  beautiful  dress  piece  from 
the  wool  of  the  alpaca,  but  it  had  been  treated  as 
a  costly  curiosity  rather  than  as  a  sample  of  a  kind 
of  fabric  that  might  come  into  general  use.  The 
probability  is  that  Mr.  Salt  never  saw  this  alpaca 
piece,  but  that  in  the  action  he  took  he  proceeded 
altogether  on  original  and  independent  lines.  He 
was  not  the  first  Englishman  to  discover  alpaca  ivool, 
it  is  true,  but  he  was  the  first  to  turn  it  to  practical 
use. 

This,  however,  was  no  light  task.  It  was  not  a 
case  of  simply  submitting  the  wool  to  existing 
machinery,  and  having  it  made  into  dress  goods  by 
the  ordinary  process.  If  this  had  been  all  that  had 
been  required,  Titus  Salt's  speculation  would  soon 
have  had  success  or  failure  awarded  to  it.  But  new 
mechanical  contrivances  had  to  be  thought  out,  new 
machines  had  to  be  made^  and  a  large  amount  of 
capital  had  to  be  sunk  before  it  was  possible  to  say 
how  the  venture  would  turn  out.  It  was  an  anxious 
time  for  Mr.  Salt,  and  few  would  have  had  the  courage 
to  fight  through  the  many  difficulties  with  which  he 
had  to  contend.     Now  and  then  the  burden  seemed 
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almost  too  great  even  for  his  broad  shoulders  and  stout 
heart,  and  he  made  proposals  to  an  old  friend  who 
had  worked  with  him  while  he  was  serving  his  brief 
apprenticeship  at  Rouse's  to  join  him  in  partnership  ; 
but  the  proposals  were  declined,  the  doubtful  nature 
of  the  experiments  then  being  made  by  Mr.  Salt  pro- 
bably weighing  much  with  the  gentleman  whose  aid 
had  been  sought.  It  was  at  Garraway's  Coffee-rooms 
in  London  that  the  two  friends,  who  were  up  in  town 
on  business  together,  had  their  final  conversation  on 
the  matter,  and  Mr.  Salt  took  leave  of  the  subject 
with  the  emphatic  remark,  *'Well,  I  am  going  into 
this  alpaca  business  right  and  left,  and  I'll  either  make 
myself  a  man  or  a  mouse." 

For  a  time  Mr.  Salt  continued  his  experiments 
with  alpaca  wool  in  secret,  often  remaining  at  the 
factory  far  into  the  night  superintending  and  anxiously 
watching  the  progress  of  operations,  but  by-and-bye 
it  was  given  forth  that  the  man  who  had  succeeded  in 
adapting  Donskoi  wool  to  the  requirements  of  the 
worsted  manufacture  had  succeeded  in  the  far  greater 
achievement  of  making  a  new  class  of  goods  the  chief 
element  of  which  was  the  wool  of  alpaca.  Alpaca 
pieces  now  found  their  way  into  the  market,  and  were 
greatly  admired  for  their  lustre  and  beauty.  They 
were  something  different  in  appearance  from  any 
fabrics  that  had  ever  been  seen,  pleasing  and  grateful 
to  the  eye,  agreeable  to  the  touch,  and,  as  was  subse- 
quently proved,  of  great  durability.     The  goods  were 
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eagerly  taken  up  and  bought  at  high  prices ;  then  for 
a  time  alpaca  dresses  became  the  rage^  as  they  at  once 
received  the  stamp  of  fashion,  and  well  deserved  the 
popularity  they  obtained.  At  first  ]\Ir.  Titus  Salt 
had  the  manufacture  to  himself,  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  greatly  extend  the  number  of  his  looms 
and  spindles  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  extra- 
ordinary demands  that  were  made  upon  him.  He 
reached  success  at  a  bound,  and  as  his  looms  were 
turning  out  alpaca  pieces  by  tlie  thousand  every 
week,  wealth  poured  in  upon  him  at  a  rate  that 
would  have  thrown  most  men  off  their  balance.  But 
there  was  such  q-ood  mental  ballast  in  Mr.  Salt  that 
no  amount  of  success  could  make  him  forget  what  was 
due  to  himself;  so  while  the  balance  at  his  bankers 
grew  and  grew,  and  his  private  investments  increased 
in  number  and  value  day  by  day,  he  was  still  the 
same  unpretending,  unobtrusive,  quiet,  plodding  man 
of  business  that  he  had  always  been. 

He  had  not  the  alpaca  manufacture  long  to  him- 
self, however  ;  in  the  untravelled  region  where  he  had 
been  the  pioneer,  he  soon  saw  hundreds  of  others  fol- 
lowing in  his  footsteps.  Not  only  Messrs.  Hegan  and 
Co.,  but  many  more  wool-brokers,  opened  up  commu- 
nication with  the  alpaca  producers  of  South  America, 
and  ship-load  after  ship-load  of  the  wool  was  landed 
at  Liverpool  to  find  ready  purchasers.  As  we  have 
seen,  Mr.  Salt's  first  lot  was  bought  at  eightpence  a 
pound  ;  the  next  consignment  fetched  tenpence  ;  and, 
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with  the  increased  demand  for  alpaca  goods  the  price 
advanced  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year,  until  in 
1852  it  reahsed  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  From  1836  to  1840  the 
average  yearly  quantity  of  alpaca  wool  imported  into 
England  was  560,800  lbs. :  while  in  1852  the  quantity 
was  2,186,480  lbs.  Several  other  new  features  were 
introduced  into  the  worsted  manufacture,  about  this 
time  or  shortly  afterwards ;  the  splendid  example 
shown  by  i\Ir.  Salt  seeming  to  infuse  fresh  life  and 
spirit  into  every  branch  of  the  trade.  The  hair  of  the 
Angora  goat,  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountain  regions 
of  Asia  Minor,  was  brought  into  use  under  the  name  of 
mohair,  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  mohair  manu- 
facture has  formed  a  principal  item  of  the  worsted  in- 
dustry. The  yearly  value  of  the  alpaca  and  mohair 
imported  into  this  country  is  now  not  less  than 
i^i, 600,000.  Another  very  important  change  in  the 
trade  of  the  district  was  brought  about  by  the  intro- 
duction of  cotton  warps  in  1837.  Up  to  that  time  both 
warps  and  weft  had  been  composed  of  wool ;  but  it 
Vv'as  found  that  by  using  cotton  as  material  for  warps 
a  complete  harmony  of  fibre  was  obtained,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  cost  of  production  was  greatly  reduced. 
While  all  these  improvements  were  being  brought 
about  in  regard  to  the  kinds  of  raw  material  manufac- 
tured, improvements  of  almost  equal  value  were  being 
made  in  the  construction  of  machinery.  Wool-comb- 
ing, which  had  theretofore  been  done  by  hand,  was 
now    done   by    machinery ;     and    in     all   classes    of 
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machines  greater  speed,  power,  and  skill  were  brought 
to  bear.  The  effect  of  all  this  was  to  draw  business 
and  wealth  to  Bradford  to  an  extent  that  made  the 
previous  commercial  life  of  the  town  appear  small  and 
insignificant.  When  Titus  Salt  entered  Bradford  in 
1822,  the  population  of  the  town  would  be  about 
27,000  ;  in  1836,  the  year  of  the  alpaca  discovery,  it 
would  have  risen  to  50,000  ;  it  more  than  doubled  it- 
self by  185 1  ;  and  has  gone  on  increasing  ever  since  at 
a  similar  rate,  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  present 
tim^e  being  nearly  200,000.  How  much  of  this  pros- 
perity is  directly  due  to  the  business  skill  and  energy 
of  Titus  Salt,  it  is,  of  course  impossible  to  say,  but 
Bradford  and  the  worsted  trade  are  greatly  indebted  to 
him  for  the  part  he  played  in  bringing  about  their  de- 
velopment. It  might  have  been — who  knows  ? — that 
but  for  him,  there  w^ould  not  even  yet  have  been  any 
alpaca  trade  at  all  ;  and  it  was  that  discovery  of  his, 
no  doubt,  that  led  to  experiments  with  other  fibres, 
such  as  mohair,  camel's  hair  (a  recent  importation), 
silk  waste,  &c. — experiments  which  have  been  carried 
to  a  successful  issue,  and  have  done  much  to  increase 
the  importance  of  our  national  industries. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
CIVIC  HONOURS. 

During  the  first  (cw  years  of  the  run  of  the  alpaca 
trade,  Mr.  Titus  Salt  acquired  a  princely  fortune,  and 
as  he  approached  the  period  of  middle  age  he  with- 
drew himself  rather  more  than  formerly  from  the  cares 
of  business,  and  gave  up  a  portion  of  his  time  to  pub- 
lic work  in  connection  with  the  town.  He  had  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  management  of  his  factories 
several  men  of  tried  probity  and  ability,  and  although 
he  never  entirely  yielded  up  the  reins  of  direction, 
their  help  was  of  such  a  practical  and  trustworthy 
character  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  leave  to  them 
such  details  of  superintendence  as  admitted  of  his  set- 
ting apart  the  requisite  amount  of  time  for  the  dis- 
charge of  those  public  duties  that  were  pressed  upon 
him. 

In  1847  Bradford  was  granted  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration, and  amongst  the  list  of  aldermen  was  the 
name  of  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  the  first  mayor  being  his  per- 
sonal friend,  Mr.  Robert  Milligan,  one  of  those  self- 
made  men  of  which  a  large  trading  community  like 
that  of  Bradford  usually  affords  so  many  exam.ples. 
I\Ir.  Salt  was  also  one  of  the  first  bench  of  magistratee 
appointed  for  the  new  borough. 
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The  next  year,  1848,  saw  Mr.  Salt  elected  Mayor 
of  Bradford.  The  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
fellow-townsmen,  and  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
which  had  impressed  themselves  so  strongly  upon  the 
people,  were  gracefully  set  forth  in  the  speech  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  his  nomination  to  the  office  of  chief 
magistrate  by  Alderman  Forbes,  who  said,  "  You  are 
all  familiar  with  Mr.  Salt's  character  and  position.  The 
founder  of  his  own  fortune,  he  has  raised  himself  to  an 
eminence  in  the  manufacturing  interest  of  this  town 
surpassed  by  none;  and  he  now  finds  himself,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  industry,  intelligence,  and  energy,  at  the 
head  of  a  vast  establishment,  and  affording  employ- 
ment to  some  thousands  of  workpeople.  As  we  all 
know,  l^.Ir.  Salt  was  the  means  of  introducing  a  most 
important  branch  of  trade  into  this  town — I  mean  the 
alpaca  trade.  Bringing  to  bear  upon  it  his  capital  and 
skill,  he  not  only  realised  great  advantage  for  him.self, 
but  produced  new  fabrics  in  the  manufactures  of  this 
district,  thus  developing  a  branch  of  business  most 
beneficial  and  important  to  the  working  population. 
I  believe,  gentlemen,  the  same  sagacity,  practical  good 
sense,  cool  judgment,  and  vigorous  energy  which  have 
hitherto  distinguished  Mr.  Salt,  will  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  public  business  of  this  borough.  You  need 
not  be  told  of  his  princely  benefactions  to  our  various 
local  charities,  nor  of  that  magnificent  generosity 
Wiiich  is  always  open  to  the  appeal  of  distress,  and  the 
claims  of  public  institutions  having  for  their  object  the 
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improvement  of  our  population.  With  a  warm  heart, 
a  sound  head,  a  knowledge  of  our  local  interests  con- 
ferred by  long  experience,  and  a  disposition  mani- 
fested on  every  occasion  to  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  borough,  I  do  not 
think  we  could  select  a  gentleman  better  qualified  to 
succeed  our  late  worthy  Mayor."  This  speech  was 
subsequently  engraved  on  a  massive  silver  pedestal, 
surmounted  by  the  figure  of  Justice,  and  presented  by 
Mr.  Forbes  to  Mr.  Salt  as  a  token  of  friendship. 

The  year  of  Mr.  Salt's  mayoralty  was  a  year  of 
distress  and  trial  for  the  people.  The  trade  of  the 
country  was  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  much  uneasi- 
ness prevailed  in  consequence  of  the  Chartist  agita- 
tion which  was  then  at  its  height.  It  was  the  year  of 
political  earthquake.  Revolution,  following  in  the 
wake  of  poverty  and  famine,  had  spread  disaster 
abroad.  Louis  Philippe  had  been  compelled  to  run 
away  from  France,  and  Republican  ideas  were  fer- 
mented on  all  sides.  Amongst  the  poor  of  Bradford  a 
considerable  proportion  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Char- 
tists, and  meetings  and  processions  were  frequent,  the 
demonstrations  being  occasionally  of  a  really  alarming 
character,  causing  serious  conflict  between  the  Chartists 
and  the  local  authorities.  A  large  body  of  military 
had  to  be  kept  in  readiness  to  be  called  out  in  case  of 
emergency,  and  more  than  one  crowd  of  rioters  had  to 
be  dispersed  by  the  soldiers  during  Mr.  Salt's  tenure 
of  office. 
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It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a  better 
chief  magistrate  than  Mr.  Salt  for  a  time  like  this. 
Plis  first  act  was  to  afford  practical  relief  to  the  dis- 
tressed, and  with  this  object  he  co-operated  with 
other  prominent  townsmen  in  establishing  soup- 
kitchens  in  various  parts  of  the  borough.  As  many 
as  17,680  lbs.  of  bread  and  2,954  quarts  of  soup 
were  distributed  in  one  week  ;  and  large  numbeis 
of  the  unemployed  were  put  to  test  labour.  Mr. 
Salt  himself  found  work  for  a  hundred  of  the  dis- 
tressed operatives,  but  in  addition  to  this  he  had  his 
own  workpeople  to  consider,  and  it  says  much  for 
his  generosity,  that  although  his  own  sales  had 
fallen  off  ;^io,ooo  a  month,  he  kept  his  factories  run- 
ning, making  goods  for  stock  in  order  to  benefit  the 
poor.  Another  painful  experience  of  Mr.  Salt's 
mayoral  year  was  the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera 
epidemic  in  Bradford,  when  many  hundreds  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  terrible  scourge.  The  Mayor  gave  liber- 
ally of  his  means  in  aid  of  the  suffering  and 
bereaved,  and,  fearless  of  danger,  was  frequent  in 
his  visits  to  the  parts  of  the  town  where  the  disease 
was  most  prevalent,  giving  words  of  comfort  and 
encouragement  to  the  distressed.  As  his  term  of 
office  drew  to  an  end,  however,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  townspeople  lifted  out  of  their 
trouble  and  agitation  ;  the  cholera  disappeared  before 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  trade  showed  a  decided 
improvement.  This  happier  condition  of  things  was 
c 
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celebrated  by  ]\Ir.  Salt  giving  his  workpeople  an 
excursion  into  the  country  by  the  railway  which 
had  been  opened  the  previous  year,  putting  Brad- 
ford for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  the  leading 
railway  systems  of  the  country. 

After  this  we  do  not  hear  much  of  j\Ir.  Salt  in  re- 
lation to  the  public  affairs  of  the  town.  He  had 
always  a  dislike  for  making  public  appearances,  and 
not  possessing  the  gift  of  speech  to  any  great  degree, 
he  felt  himself  out  of  place  when  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress an  audience.  Still,  although  he  refrained  from 
participation  in  the  more  active  business  of  public  life, 
his  good  word,  his  name,  and  his  purse  were  ever 
ready  to  help  any  cause  whose  object  was  the  promo- 
tion of  the  people's  welfare. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AS  A  FRESH   START, 

Mr.  Salt  was  now  nearing  his  fiftieth  year,  a  period 
which  he  had  long  fixed  in  his  own  mind  as  the  time 
when  he  would  relinquish  business  altogether,  and  re- 
tire into  private  life  in  some  favourite  country  retreat, 
where  he  might  be  able  to  enjoy  those  delights  of 
rural  existence  with  which  he  had  always  felt  so  much 
sympathy,  and    from    v/hich   he    might  dispense  his 
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ample  fortune  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  generous 
heart.  Since  1844  he  had  been  residing  at  Crow  Nest, 
a  country  mansion,  situated  near  the  village  of  Light- 
cliffe,  some  seven  miles  west  of  Bradford,  and  there, 
with  a  numerous  family  of  sons  and  daughters  grow- 
ing up  around  him,  had  experienced  the  intervals  of 
rest  and  quiet  which  had  been  a  great  relief  to  his 
business-oppressed  mind.  No  one  had  better  earned 
the  right  to  cease  from  labour.  For  thirty  years  his 
devotion  to  his  work  had  been  incessant,  and  at  times 
the  strain  upon  his  powers  had  been  unduly  severe. 
It  was  an  interesting  period  for  him  to  look  back  upon, 
and  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  retrospect  he  longed  to  fight 
his  battles  over  again.  The  outlook  across  the  dim 
uncertainty  of  the  future  was  less  invigorating  to  his 
active  mind.  Since  the  time  when  he  had  realised  the 
first  bright  dream  of  his  commercial  life  and  had  treated 
himself  to  a  gold  watch  when  his  savings  had  reached 
;^i,ooo,  his  course  had  been  one  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted success,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should 
desire  to  pass  the  ev^ening  of  his  life  free  from  all 
business  anxieties.  All  his  friends  expected  it  of  him, 
and  his  best  interests  seemed  to  point  in  that  direc- 
tion. For  all  that,  the  more  he  thought  the  matter 
over  the  less  he  liked  it,  and  at  last,  after  long  and 
anxious  deliberation,  he  surprised  everybody  by  an- 
nouncing his  determination  not  to  accept  a  position 
of  inaction  and  repose,  but  to  make  a  fresh  start  in 
business  that  should  be    on    greatly  extended  lines, 
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and  give  him  and  his  sons  opportunities  superior  to 
anything  that  could  be  had  under  the  factory  system 
that  had  up  to  that  time  prevailed.  He  resolved  that 
lie  would  build  a  mill  of  larger  dimensions  than  had 
ever  been  seen  in  Bradford,  and,  along  with  it,  would 
establish  a  workpeople's  colony  in  which  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  residents  should  be  the  first  con- 
sideration. In  this  way  he  thought  he  would  be  able 
to  establish  his  sons  in  business,  under  more  favour- 
able conditions  than  by  allotting  them  separate  por- 
tions ;  they  would  have  something  to  work  for — a 
future  to  make  for  themselves  ;  and,  above  and  be- 
yond all  that,  such  an  investment  of  his  capital  would 
provide  employment  for  even  a  larger  number  of 
the  industrial  population  than  he  had  then  in  his 
service. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  take  this  important 
step,  the  next  consideration  was,  where  should  he  carry 
his  plans  into  execution — where  should  he  fix  the  site 
of  his  projected  palace  of  industry  .-*  It  would  not  do 
to  go  far  away  from  Bradford,  the  centre  and  metro- 
polis of  the  trade  in  which  he  was  engaged  ;  still, 
the  town  was  already  too  crowded  with  factories,  and 
the  poorer  districts  in  which  the  working  population 
lived  for  the  most  part  were  unwholesome  and  un- 
healthy ;  so  he  resolved  to  establish  his  new  factory  in 
the  country,  but  within  easy  distance  of  Bradford,  and 
after  a  good  deal  of  looking  around  he  hit  upon  a  site 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aire,  just  beyond  the  village 
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of  Shipley,  about  three  miles  away  from  Bradford. 
The  river  bounded  the  site  on  one  side,  and  the  Mid- 
land railway  on  the  other,  while  between  the  two,  all 
in  parallel  directions,  ran  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal.  Added  to  this,  the  situation  was  one  of  un- 
common beauty,  commanding  as  it  did  extensive 
views  of  a  charmingly  wooded  valley,  with  great  hiils 
closing  in  the  distance  on  cither  side,  and  a  pure  and 
fragrant  country  atmosphere  resting  upon  it. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  site  was  bought, 
although  purchases  had  to  be  made  from  several  pro- 
prietors, but  when  the  various  deeds  of  conveyance 
had  been  completed  and  the  land  had  become  Mr.  Salt's 
property,  he  lost  no  time  in  commencing  building 
operations.  First  of  all,  he  waited  upon  Messrs.  Lock- 
wood  and  Mawson,  the  architects,  and  instructed  them 
to  draw  him  a  pencil  sketch  of  a  mill  to  cost  ^^30,000 
or  ;^40,ooo.  A  day  or  two  later  he  called  again.  The 
sketch  was  ready.  "  This  won't  do  at  all/'  said  Mr. 
Salt,  after  giving  it  careful  inspection.  Mr.  Lockwood 
asked  the  reason.  "  It  isn't  half  big  enough,"  replied 
Mr.  Salt.  The  architect  explained  that  this  could  be 
easily  remedied,  but  thinking  that  his  visitor  w^as 
scarcely  counting  the  cost  of  such  an  extensive  build- 
ing, he  said,  ^*  Do  you  know  how  much  a  mill  such  as 
I  have  sketched  would  cost .'' "  "  No  ;  how  much  ? '"' 
asked  Mr.  Salt.  "  A  hundred  thousand  pounds/'  re- 
plied Mr.  Lockwood.  "  Oh,  very  likely,"  was  Mr. 
Salt's  quiet  rejoinder.      Thereupon  the  plans  were  at 
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once  proceeded  with  and  duly  approved  of,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  after  the  contracts  were  let,  and  a 
small  army  of  workmen  were  to  be  seen  day  by  day 
upon  the  chosen  site  piling  stone  on  stone  as  if  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  new  city.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
William)  Fairbairn  was  engaged  as  the  machinery 
engineer  of  the  new  works,  and  under  his  direction  the 
engines  necessary  for  the  gigantic  factory  were  made 
and  fixed,  for  Mr.  Salt  had  resolved  that  everything 
in  and  about  the  place  should  be  of  the  best.  He 
even  conceived  the  idea  of  adapting  some  portion  of 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  glass> palace,  in  which  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  had  been  held,  as  a  weaving-shed, 
and  with  that  view  he  and  his  architect  went  to  Lon- 
don to  inspect  the  structure,  but  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  unsuitable.  If  Mr.  Titus  Salt 
had  taken  a  different  view  on  that  occasion,  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  would 
never  have  had  an  existence. 

The  work  of  erection  was  pushed  forward  with  all 
possible  speed,  and  the  summer  of  1853  saw  the  giant 
six-storeyed  mill,  the  immense  warehouses,  and  the 
weaving-shed  covering  two  acres  brought  to  a  point 
of  completion.  One  evening  about  this  time,  Mr.  Salt 
was  entertaining  his  architect  and  engineer,  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  and  i\Ir.  Fairbairn,  at  his  house  at  Lightcliffe, 
when  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  naming  of  the 
new  v/orks.  "  It  was  suggested,'^  writes  Mr.  Balgarnie, 
"  that  each  should  write  a  name  down  by  himself,  and 
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that  the  most  appropriate  one  should  be  selected  out 
of  the  list.  One  wrote  the  word  '  Salttown/  another 
'  Saltburn  ; '  but  these  names  did  not  seem  to  express 
all  that  was  needed.  At  last^  Mr.  Salt  suggested  that 
the  name  of  the  river  on  which  the  mill  stands  should 
be  considered.  All  at  once  they  each  exclaimed, 
*  Saltaire  !  Saltaire  !  that's  it ! '  And  one  playfully 
added,  with  wine-glass  in  his  hand,  *  I  now  propose 
success  to  Saltaire.'  Thus  the  name  of  the  works  had 
its  origin." 

The  same  authority  relates  how,  when  Mr.  Salt 
and  Mr.  Lockwood  went  over  to  Harewood  to  invite 
the  Earl  of  Harewood  to  honour  the  opening  proceed- 
ings with  his  presence^  his  lordship,  while  cordially 
accepting  the  invitation,  asked  how  it  was  that  Mr. 
Salt  did  not  invest  his  capital  in  landed  property;  and 
enjoy  the  remainder  of  his  life  free  from  the  strain  of 
business.  "  ]\Ir.  Salt  replied,  *  My  Lord,  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  do  this  very 'thing,  but  on  reflection  I 
determined  otherwise.  In  the  first  place,  I  thought 
that  by  the  concentration  of  my  works  in  one  locality, 
I  might  provide  occupation  for  my  sons.  Moreover, 
as  a  landed  proprietor,,  I  felt  I  should  be  out  of  my 
element.  You  are  a  nobleman,  with  all  the  influence 
that  rank  and  large  estates  can  bring,  consequently 
you  have  power  and  influence  in  the  country  ;  but 
outside  of  my  business  I  am  nothing — in  it,  I  have 
considerable  influence.  By  the  opening  of  Saltaire  I 
also  hope  to  do  good  to  my  fellow  men.' "    The  future 
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baronet  knew  exactly  where  his  strength  lay,  and  had 
the  good  sense  not  to  aspire  to  things  beyond  his 
grasp  or  appreciation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   OPExXING   OF   THE   SALTAIRE   WORKS. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1853,  Mr.  Titus  Salt's  fif- 
tieth birthday,  the  works  at  Saltaire  were  opened  with 
a  banquet,  the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been 
known  in  the  worsted  district.  It  was  held  in  the 
combing-shed,  a  vast  room  210  feet  in  length  and  112 
feet  in  breadth,  which  was  magnificently  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  The  guests  were  3,500  in  number, 
including  2,500  of  Mr.  Salt's  workpeople.  The  more 
distinguished  guests  included  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  West  Riding  and 
the  neighbouring  boroughs,  all  the  local  magistrates, 
the  Mayors  of  the  adjacent  towns,  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration of  Bradford,  the  directors  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Company,  and  all  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  various  works  connected  with 
the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the  establishment. 

The  provision  for  this  numerous  company  was  of 
the  most  profuse  character,  and  comprised  the  follow- 
ing items  ;• — Four  hind-quarters   of  beef,  40  chines  of 
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beef,  120  legs  of  mutton,  100  dishes  of  lamb,  40  hams, 
40  tongues,  50  pigeon  pies,  50  dishes  of  roast  chickens, 
20  dishes  of  roast  ducks,  30  brace  of  grouse,  30  brace 
of  partridges,  50  dishes  of  potted  meat  of  various 
kinds,  320  plum  puddings,  100  dishes  of  tartlets,  100 
dishes  of  jellies,  &c..  Altogether  there  were  two  tons 
of  meat  provided,  and  half  a  ton  of  potatoes.  For 
dessert  there  were  pine  apples,  grapes,  melons,  peaches, 
nectarines,  apricots,  filberts,  walnuts^  apples,  pears, 
biscuits,  sponge  cakes,  &c.  ;  while  the  supply  of  wines 
was  abundant.  There  were  in  use  7,000  pairs  of  knives 
and  forks,  4,000  tumbler  glasses,  4,200  ordinary  wine- 
glasses, and  750  champagne  glasses. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salt  occupied  the  positions  of  honour 
at  the  central  table,  and  the  banquet  was  proceeded 
with  as  soon  as  they  and  their  more  distinguished 
guests  took  their  seats.  Such  a  clatter  of  knives  and 
forks  there  was,  such  a  clinking  of  glasses,  such  a 
hum  of  happy  conversation  !  The  scene  was  both 
interesting  and  impressive ;  the  representative  of 
England's  ancient  aristocracy  sat  side  by  side  with  the 
representative  of  industry,  and  links  of  friendly  con- 
nection were  forged  between  them  by  the  splendid  pro- 
ceedings of  that  day.  After  the  repast  came  the  toasts 
and  the  speeches,  but  happy  as  many  of  the  speakers 
were  in  the  expression  of  admiration  for  the  founder 
of  the  feast  and  his  great  industrial  achievements^ 
the  speech  which  Mr.  Salt  himself  delivered,  in  plain, 
homely,  manly  language  befitting  the  occasion,  was  the 
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utterance  which  spoke  most  directly  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  assembly.  "  He  might  state,"  he  said,  ^^  that 
ten  or  twelve  years  before  he  had  looked  for  that  day  on 
which  he  completed  his  fiftieth  year.  He  had  looked 
forward  to  that  day,  when  he  thought  to  retire  from 
business  and  enjoy  himself  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
which  would  be  both  congenial  to  his  mind  and  in- 
clination. But  as  the  time  drew  near,  and  looking  to 
his  large  family,  five  of  them  being  sons,  he  reversed 
that  decision,  and  determined  to  proceed  a  little 
longer,  and  remain  at  the  head  of  the  firm.  Having 
thus  determined,  he  at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  leave 
Bradford.  He  did  not  like  to  be  a  party  to  increasing 
that  already  overcrovv^ded  borough,  but  he  looked 
around  him  for  a  site  suitable  for  a  large  manufacturing 
and  commercial  establishment,  that  for  the  beauty  of 
its  situation,  and  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  was  a  desir- 
able place  for  the  erection  of  dwellings.  Far  was  it 
from  him  to  do  anything  to  pollute  the  air  and  water 
of  the  district.  He  would  do  all  he  could,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  he  should  be  successful,  to  avoid  evils  so  great 
as  those  resulting  from  polluted  air  and  water  ;  and  he 
hoped  to  draw  around  him  a  population  who  would 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  who 
would  be  well-fed,  contented,  and  happy.  He  had 
given  instructions  to  his  architect,  who  was  quite  com- 
petent to  carry  them  out,  that  nothing  should  be 
spared  to  render  the  dwellings  of  the  operatives  a 
pattern  to  the  country.     If  his  life  should  be  spared  by 
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Providence,  he  hoped  to  sec  satisfaction,  happiness, 
and  comfort  around  him."  The  bells  of  Shipley 
Church  rang  out  their  merry  peals,  and  every  now  and 
then  cannon  were  fired  in  front  of  the  works.  There 
was  an  appropriate  speech  made  on  behalf  of  the 
operatives,  and  a  poem  called  the  "  Peerage  of  Indus- 
try," written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Robert  Storey, 
known  as  the  Craven  poet,  was  also  recited. 

The  festivities  were  continued  in  Bradford  the 
same  evening,  when  Mr.  Salt  gave  a  grand  concert  in 
the  principal  public  hall  of  the  town,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  guests  who  had  been  at  the  banquet  at 
Saltaire  attended.  A  special  train  conveyed  the 
workpeople  from  Bradford  to  Saltaire  and  baclcagain, 
for  the  concert  at  night.  The  day  was  one  of  great 
rejoicing,  and  everything  passed  off  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner.  Thus  was  the  opening  of  the  works 
at  Saltaire  celebrated.  It  was  the  commencement  of 
a  fresh  lease  of  business  life  for  Mr.  Salt,  and  repre- 
sented an  important  development  of  the  commercial 
resources  of  the  district. 
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CPIAPTER  VIII. 

THE   TOWN   OF   SALTAIRE. 

In  1 85 1  the  place  now  known  as  Saltaire  was  a 
pretty  rural  spot  where  there  did  not  exist  a  single 
dwelling.  There  were  stepping-stones  across  the 
river  at  this  point,  and  there  was  a  little  old  water- 
mill,  but,  for  ths  rest,  all  was  as  rural  as  could 
bo.  There  was  the  canal,  it  is  true,  with  its  boats 
pulled  slowly  along  by  horses  ;  and  a  few  yards  away 
there  was  the  greatest  civiliser  of  all,  the  railway, 
along  which  the  trains  hurried  with  their  freights 
north  or  south ;  but  the  angler  was  a  frequent 
sojourner  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  there  was  a 
pleasure  boat  above  the  weir,  which  was  much 
patronised  on  summer  evenings  by  the  village  lads 
and  lasses.  All  this  was  very  pretty,  and  very 
picturesque,  and  there  was  a  quiet,  old-world  look 
about  the  scene  despite  the  presence  of  the  railway. 
But  as  soon  as  Titus  Salt  came  and  set  his  industrial 
seal  upon  the  spot,  all  was  speedily  changed,  as  if  by 
magic,  and  bit  by  bit  there  arose  a  series  of  massive 
stone  structures  which  gave  solid  dignity  to  the  land- 
scape, and  on  the  slope  above  the  railway  a  little  town 
was  built,  consisting  of  handsome  cottages,  wide 
streets,  and    pleasant    gardens,   affording   a    marked 
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contrast  to  the  crowded  dingincss  of  the  working- 
chiss  districts  of  our  large  manufacturing  centres. 
The  place  altogether  is  of  such  an  unique  character, 
and  constitutes  in  itself  such  an  important  portion  of 
the  life-work  of  its  founder,  that  a  description  of 
it  could  not  properly  be  omitted  from  any  bio- 
graphical notice  of  the  discoverer  of  alpaca. 

The  pile  of  buildings  to  which  the  term  "  the 
works"  is  usually  applied,  is  distinguished  in  many 
respects  for  architectural  elegance  above  all  works 
of  the  kind.  The  Italian  style  has  been  adopted, 
giving  not  only  beauty  of  outline,  but  a  strong, 
massive  appearance  to  the  general  design.  The 
south  front  of  the  main  mill  is  545  feet  in  length, 
and  its  height  is  seventy-two  feet.  As  seen  from  the 
Midland  Railway,  its  appearance  is  extremely  im- 
posing. The  engine-houses  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
building,  on  either  side  of  the  principal  entrance,  and 
through  the  enormous  windows  the  great  engines  can 
be  seen  toiling  away  in  ponderous  smoothness,  the 
immense  wheels  circling  round  at  a  marvellous  speedy 
the  beams  rising  and  falling,  and  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  great  power-giving  machines  going  through 
their  allotted  movements  with  unerring  precision.  In 
the  construction  of  the  engine-beds  2,400  tons  of  solid 
stone  were  used.  The  first  four  floors  of  the  mill 
are  divided  each  into  two  rooms,  the  line  of  division 
being  the  engine-houses,  but  the  top  room  runs  the 
whole    length  of  the    building,  and   is,  perhaps,  the 
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longest  workroom  in  the  world.  The  floors  are 
based  upon  arches  of  hollow  brick,  supported  by 
long  rows  of  highly-ornamented  cast-iron  columns 
and  massive  cast-iron  beams.  The  roof  is  of  iron, 
and  the  windows  are  large,  and  formed  of  immense 
squares  of  plate  glass.  The  warehouses,  which 
run  northward  from  the  centre  of  the  great  front 
line,  and  terminate  at  the  point  where  the  canal 
is  reached,  are  330  feet  in  length.  The  ground  slopes 
downwards  towards  the  canal,  so  the  buildings  at  that 
end  rise  to  a  height  of  ninety  feet  from  the  level  of 
the  water,  or  eighteen  feet  higher  than  the  principal 
fronts  in  order  that  the  roof-level  may  be  preserved. 
On  each  side  of  the  warehouses  there  are  large  sheds, 
the  one  on  the  eastern  side  being  the  weaving  shed,  of 
a  total  area  of  two  acres,  capable  of  holding  1,200 
looms,  and  the  one  on  the  western  side,  set  apart  for 
wool-combing  and  its  kindred  processes,  being  of  the 
dimensions  already  stated.  It  is  on  this  side  of  the 
works  also  that  the  rooms  for  sorting,  washing,  and 
drying  wools  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  the  reeling 
and  packing-rooms.  Beneath  is  a  tank  capable  of 
holding  500,000  gallons  of  water,  into  which,  through 
a  number  of  conduits,  the  rain  is  carried,  and,  when 
filtered,  applied  to  the  process  of  the  manufacture. 
On  the  top  of  the  warehouse  there  is  a  large  iron 
tank,  with  a  capacity  of  70,000  gallons,  and  into  this 
the  water  is  pumped  from  the  river,  and  is  available 
in  case  of  fire,  although  the  buildings  themselves  arc 
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said  to  be  fireproof.  At  the  western  boundary  of 
the  works,  looking  on  to  the  main  thoroughfare,  arc 
commodious  offices  with  a  frontage  of  240  feet.  At 
the  opposite  corner  of  this  huge  industrial  establish- 
ment stands  the  mill  chimney,  which  takes  the  form 
of  a  handsome  tower,  of  considerable  architectural 
beauty,  reminding  one  more  of  a  graceful  Italian  bell- 
tower  than  an  ordinary  factory  chimney.  It  was 
objected,  before  the  chimney  was  built,  that  it  would 
spoil  the  imposing  frontage  of  the  mill,  but  to  this 
]\Ir.  Salt  replied  with  the  characteristic  remark,  "  It 
shall  be  an  additional  ornament  to  the  place,  and  not 
a  detraction  to  it ;  "  and  so  it  proved.  The  chimney 
is  of  square  formation,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  250 
feet,  its  base  being  26  feet  square.  The  works  cover 
a  total  area  of  ten  acres,  and  afford  employment  for 
from  3,000  to  4,000  people.  The  consumption  of 
coal  is  about  fifty  tons  a  day,  or  15,000  tons  a  year  ; 
and  the  v/eight  of  the  shafting  v/hich  runs  tlic 
machinery  is  from  600  to  700  tons.  The  length  of 
shafting  to  be  set  in  motion  before  all  the  machinery 
could  be  put  in  operation  when  the  mill  was  first 
opened — since  which  time  many  important  additions 
have  been  made — was  9,870  feet,  or  nearly  two  miles. 
"  All  that  immense  mass  of  matter,"  said  Sir  William 
Fairbairn  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  fip-urcs'l 
"must  be  put  and  kept  in  motion  before  they  could 
give  power  or  force  to  the  various  machines  in  the 
different  departments  ;  "  and,  as  regarded  the  weaving 
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shed  alone,  his  calculation  was  that  it  would  hold 
1,200  looms,  producing  each  day  30,000  yards  of 
alpaca  cloth  or  other  goods,  equal  to  nearly  eighteen 
miles'  length  of  fabric,  which  would  give  a  length  of 
5,688  miles  in  one  year,  which,  as  the  crow  flies, 
would  reach  over  land  and  sea  to  Peru,  the  native 
mountains  of  the  alpaca.  Over  thirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  famous  engineer  made  these  in- 
teresting calculations,  since  when  the  speed  of  textile 
machinery  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  power 
of  production  at  Saltaire  must  be  therefore  pro- 
portionately more. 

The  impression  that  Mr.  Salt's  undertaking  as  a 
whole  made  upon  Sir  William  Fairbairn  was  deep 
and  lasting,  his  wonder  at  the  extent  and  beauty 
of  the  works  being  only  equalled  by  his  admiration 
for  the  man  whose  brain  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
this  immense  industrial  colony.  He  wrote,  in  his 
work  on  "  The  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
to  Building  Purposes,"  as  follows  : — "  I  select  for 
illustration  the  gigantic  establishment  at  Saltaire,  not 
more  on  account  of  its  general  completeness,  than  as 
a  means  of  conveying  to  the  mind  of  the  general 
reader  some  idea  of  the  vast  energies,  resources,  and 
confidence  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
development  of  manufacturing  industry  by  the  more 
advanced  and  enlightened  men  who  are  engaged  in 
the  production  of  textile  fabrics.  It  is  impossible  to 
visit  the  neighbourhood  of  these  busy  hives  ;  to  survey 
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the  silent  and  uniform  action  of  the  great  motive 
powers  ;  to  listen  to  the  constant  and  confusing  din 
of  spindle  and  loom  ;  to  be  informed  of  the  number 
of  human  beings  employed  under  one  roof,  of  the 
amount  of  their  earnings,  and  the  astounding  total  of 
their  produce ;  and  to  reflect  farther  upon  the  enter- 
prise and  talent  which  must  be  in  constant  action, 
both  abroad  and  nearer  home,  to  keep  this  great 
whole  supplied  and  at  work — without  admiring  the 
intellect  that  can  guide  such  a  work,  and  feeling 
thankful  for  that  national  security  which  justifies 
the  risk." 

When  the  works  were  completed  and  in  full 
running  order,  Mr.  Salt  set  about  the  accomplishment 
of  the  task  which  was  quite  as  dear  to  his  heart  as  the 
building  of  the  immense  factory  had  been.  He  com- 
menced to  erect  a  residential  town  for  the  accom.mo- 
dation  of  his  workpeople,  who  for  a  time  were  con- 
veyed from  Bradford  to  Saltaire  and  back,  morning 
and  night,  by  special  train.  In  the  carrying  out  of 
this  great  scheme  he  had  the  able  assistance  of  his 
architects,  Messrs  Lockwood  and  Mawson,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  there  arose^  in  convenient  con- 
tiguity to  the  works,  but  in  no  way  overshadowed  by 
them,  a  handsome,  solid,  well-built,  well-planned  town, 
covering  an  area  of  twenty-five  acres,  and  containing 
895  dwellings,  including  forty-five  almshouses  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  with  a  pro- 
vision of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week  for  each 
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unmarried  inmate,  and  ten  shillings  for  each  married 
couple.  There  was  one  grand  thoroughfare,  to  which 
the  name  of  Victoria  Road  was  given.  This  stretched 
across  the  whole  length  of  the  estate,  from  the 
Bradford  and  Skipton  highway  on  the  higher  side 
to  the  pleasant  country  lane  that  began  at  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  led  to  Shipley  Glen, 
a  cclebru.ted  holiday  retreat  for  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring  districts.  An  immense  iron  bridge,  in 
continuation  of  Victoria  Road,  spans  the  canal  and 
ri\cr.  The  various  streets,  of  which  there  are  twenty- 
two,  are  constructed"  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Titus  Salt's  consideration  for  his  workpeople 
did  not  end  with  simply  providing  them  with  healthy 
and  roomy  dwellings  ;  he  was  anxious  to  give  them 
social,  moral,  and  educational  advantages  of  the  best 
possible  character,  and  how  admirably  he  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  this  great  philanthropic  project  is  now 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  regard  to  its  institutions, 
Saltaire  at  the  present  moment  stands  unrivalled.  A 
Congregational  Church  was  built  in  1859  at  a  cost  of 
£\6,Q00  ;  baths  and  washhouses  were  erected  in  1863 
at  a  cost  of  ;^7,ooo  ;  and  in  1868  a  scries  of  splendid 
school-buildings  was  opened,  which  the  Government 
Inspector  reported,  "  for  beauty,  size,  and  equipment, 
had  no  rivals  in  the  district."  On  these  schools  Mr. 
Salt  expended  another  £7,000.  Until  the  coming 
into  operation  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870  they 
v.crc    used    as    elementary   schools,    but   v;hcn    the 
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Shipley  School  Board  built  schools  of  their  own  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  turned  them  into  middle-class 
schools,  and  as  such  they  have  been  a  great  success. 
In  1 87 1  he  presented  the  people  of  Saltaire  with 
a  park,  fourteen  acres  in  extent,  on  the  banks  of  the 
riv^er  ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  Saltaire  Club  and 
Institute  was  opened,  in  the  building  and  furnishing 
of  which  he  spent  ^^25,000.  In  declaring  the  building 
open,  his  son,  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  said  "  the  institution  was 
intended,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  a  social  club,  and 
secondly,  an  educational  institute.  It  was  intended 
to  supply  the  advantages  of  a  public-house,  without 
its  evils  ;  it  would  be  a  place  to  which  the  people 
could  resort  for  conversation,  business,  recreation,  and 
refreshment,  as  well  as  for  education — elementary, 
technical,  and  scientific.  He  expressed,  on  that 
occasion,  his  father's  earnest  desire  that  the  Saltaire 
Club  and  Institute  might  long  supply  rational  relaxa- 
tion to  those  whose  honest  labour  had  best  fitted 
them  for  its  enjoyment,  and  that  it  might,  for  very 
many  years,  furnish  means  of  advancement  in  what 
was  good,  noble,  and  virtuous,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  which  he  had  built,  and  which  was  so  closely 
associated  with  his  fortunes  and  his  name."  It  took 
over  twenty  years  to  complete  all  these  vast  under- 
takings, and  to  m.ake  Saltaire  the  model  town  that  it 
is  to-day,  but  the  founder  had  the  satisfaction  of  living 
to  see  the  fulfilment  of  his  desires  in  this  direction  ; 
and   this  splendid  industrial  colony  will  remain  for 
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years  to  come  a  monument  to  his  greatness  of  heart 
and  unbounded  benevolence.  All  these  social  ad- 
vantages were  open  to  the  people  of  Saltaire  ;  and  he 
wisely  set  them  against  the  attractions  of  the  public- 
house,  there  being  no  place  in  the  town  where  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  permitted  to  be  sold.  The  Saltaire 
community  are  thus  in  the  enjoyment  of  such 
pleasures  and  privileges  of  life  as  may  be  sought  for 
in  vain  in  other  places.  The  scene  is  one  of  rare 
beauty ;  seldom  has  an  industrial  settlement  been 
favoured  with  more  delightful  natural  surroundings  ; 
and  never  has  the  welfare  of  a  body  of  workers 
been  more  anxiously  and  intelligently  studied,  than 
by  the  man  who,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  resolved  to  build 
this  wonderful  town. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FURTHER   HONOURS. 

There  is  not  much  more  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Titus 
Salt's  business  life.  His  position  was  assured,  and  in 
his  sons  and  other  partners  he  found  all  the  managerial 
aid  that  he  required.  In  him  rested  the  supreme 
control  and  direction  of  the  gigantic  concern  ;  it  was 
for  them  to  carry  his  ideas  into  effective  execution. 
By  this  arrangement  he  contrived  to  secure  to  him- 
self the   leisure    necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
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duties  as  a  country  gentleman,  and  also  to  spare 
some  portion  of  his  time  for  such  public  work  as  he 
might  still  find  it  convenient  to  perform. 

In  1856  he  entertained  the  whole  of  his  work- 
people at  Crow  Nest,  and  they  showed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  generosity  by  presenting  him  with  a 
colossal  marble  bust  of  himself. 

In  1859  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  come  forward 
as  a  Parliamentary  candidate  for  Bradford  in  the 
Liberal  interest,  in  succession  to  General  Thompson, 
^\■ho  was  retiring.  Mr.  H.  W.  Wickham,  who  had 
represented  the  borough  for  some  years,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Harris^  a  local  banker,  were  the  other  can- 
didates. In  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  electors  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Salt  said,  "  I  assure  you  it  is  not  from 
any  ambition  on  my  part  that  I  have  acceded  to  this 
request,  but  if  you  do  elect  me  to  represent  you,  I 
shall  consider  it  a  very  great  honour,  and  all  my 
exertions  shall  be  directed  to  the  cause  of  Reform." 
When  the  day  of  election  came,  he  was  returned 
as  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough,  along  with 
Mr.  Wickham. 

As  might  have  been  expected.  Parliamentary  life 
was  not  congenial  to  him.  He  had  had  no  training 
for  such  a  career,  so,  although  he  kept  resolutely  in 
his  place  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's  when  his 
presence  or  his  vote  could  be  of  use  to  his  party,  the 
long  sittings,  the  irregular  hours,  the  heated  atmo- 
sphcie,  and  the  excitement  of  debate  told  seriously 
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upon  his  health,  and  he  had  to  confess  to  his  friends 
that  he  was  "  a  weary  man."  On  the  approach  of  the 
session  of  1 86 1  he  therefore  resigned  his  seat,  in- 
forming his  constituents,  with  many  regrets,  that  after 
two  years  of  experience  he  found  he  had  not  sufficient 
stamina  to  bear  up  under  the  fatigues  and  late  hours 
incidental  to  parliamentary  life.  It  was  to  the  seat 
thus  vacated  that  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  was  elected. 

Mr.  Salt's  health  suffered  much  at  this  time,  and 
he  sought  rest  and  change  of  air  at  Scarborough,  and 
there  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  biographer,  the 
Rev.  R.  Balgarnie,  minister  of  South  Cliff  Church, 
whose  sermons  seem  to  have  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  "  weary  man."  A  friendship  sprang  up 
between  the  two,  and  was  continued  unbroken  to  the 
end  of  Mr.  Salt's  life,  with  a  closeness  of  intercourse 
that  was  productive  of  much  good.  Previous  to  this, 
Mr.  Salt  had  made  Methley  Hall,  near  Leeds,  his 
residence,  having  been  compelled  to  leave  Crow  Nest, 
in  consequence  of  the  proprietor  requiring  the  place 
for  his  own  occupation.  The  change  was,  perhaps,  a 
somewhat  trying  one,  involving  to  some  extent  fresh 
conditions  of  life,  and  taking  him  further  away  from 
Saltaire,  which  up  to  the  last  held  the  chief  place  in 
his  affections.  Methley  Hall  was  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Mexborough,  but  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
decay.  It  was,  however,  a  grand  old  house,  with  a 
fine  park,  in  which  herds  of  deer  found  a  home,  and 
picnic-parties  roamed  at  their  pleasure.     To  the  new 
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tenant  was  left  the  task  and  expense  of  restoring  this 
ancestral  mansion  to  something  Hke  its  former 
grandeur,  but  he  set  about  the  work  v/ith  energy, 
and  in  course  of  time  transformed  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  place,  adding  beauty  and  comfort  to  it 
on  all  sides.  By  virtue  of  these  great  improvements, 
Mr.  Salt  got  the  hall  and  park  at  an  almost  nominal 
rent.  After  his  retirement  from  Parliament,  he 
divided  his  leisure  time  for  the  most  part  between 
Methley  and  Scarborough.  Mr.  Balgarnie  has  given 
us  a  picture  of  Mr.  Salt's  domestic  life  at  the 
former  place.  "  The  younger  children  were  then 
about  him,"  he  says,  "  and  in  their  pastimes  he  found 
relaxation  and  delight.  When  little  children  were 
sojourning  there,  he  loved  to  become  young  again, 
and  to  take  part  in  their  childish  sport.  On  one 
occasion,  we  remember  him  heading  a  juvenile  pro- 
cession in  the  hall,  and  marching  to  the  unmelodious 
sound  of  the  fire-irons,  he  being  chief  musician  and 
leader.  When  Christmas  came,  and  both  children 
and  grandchildren  met  under  the  parental  roof,  his 
domestic  felicity  was  complete.  And  when  the  yule 
log  blazed  and  crackled  on  the  capacious  hearth 
(which  seemed  to  have  been  originally  constructed 
for  the  purpose),  and  the  old  baronial  hall  became 
familiar  once  more  with  scenes  of  native  mirth,  the 
echoes  of  olden  timxCs  were  revived."  The  same 
authority  tells  us  that  on  a  certain  evening  when  Mr. 
Salt  entertained  as  guests  Owen  Jones,  Digby  Wyatt, 
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and  Sir  Charles  Pasley,  the  last-named  gentleman 
asked  their  host  what  books  he  had  been  reading 
lately.  "  Alpaca,"  was  the  quiet  reply  ;  then,  after  a 
short  pause,  he  added,  "If  you  had  four  or  five 
thousand  people  to  provide  for  every  day,  you  would 
not  have  much  time  left  for  reading."  It  was  during 
his  early  residence  at  Methley  that  Mr.  Salt  gave  up 
the  practice  of  smoking,  becoming  so  strong  an  anti- 
tobacconist  that  in  handing  boxes  of  cigars  to  his 
friends  he  would  not  unfrequently  show  them  an 
interior  of  chocolate  bon-bons,  or,  if  the  cigars  were 
real,  accompany  them  with  a  few  tracts  exposing  the 
evils  of  smoking. 

At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  a  "new  Order  of 
Reward  for  establishments  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  them  "  was  established,  and  a 
prize  of  100,000  francs  was  offered.  Mr.  Salt  was 
asked  to  compete,  but  he  declined  to  enter  into 
"competitive  rivalry  for  v/ell-doing" ;  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  not  giving 
information  for  submission  to  a  jury,  he  furnished 
full  particulars  concerning  the  town  of  Saltaire  and 
the  works.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  afterwards 
conferred  on  Mr.  Salt  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

In  1867,  Mr.  Salt  left  Methley,  and  returned  to 
Crow  Nest,  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  his  old 
home  having  presented  itself  Here  he  continued  his 
acts  of  charity  and  goodness,  and  spread  far  and  wide 
his  beneficial  influence.     In  the  autumn  of  1869,  Mr. 
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Gladstone  intimated  to  j\Ir.  Salt  her  Majesty's  desire 
to  confer  a  baronetcy  upon  him.  "  Though  we  have 
not  been  so  fortunate,'^  wrote  the  Premier,  "as  to 
keep  you  within  the  precincts — perhaps  I  ought  to 
say  the  troubled  precincts — of  Parliamentary  life^ 
you  have  not  failed  by  your  station,  character,  and 
services,  to  establish  an  ample  title  to  the  honourable 
distinction  which  it  is  now  my  gratifying  duty  to 
place  at  your  disposal."  It  was  with  some  reluctance 
that  the  unexpected  honour  was  accepted,  the  addition 
of  the  mark  of  rank  being  to  some  extent  at  \'ariancc 
with  the  simplicity  of  his  character.  Congratulations 
poured  in  upon  him  on  all  sides,  and  it  was  felt  that 
the  honour  had  been  richly  merited. 

A  year  or  two  later  we  find  the  people  of  Bradford 
and  Saltaire  engaged  in  raising  a  subscription* for 
a  statue  to  Sir  Titus  Salt,  and,  although  the  move- 
ment was  in  direct  opposition  to  his  wishes  and 
feelings,  such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
that  in  a  short  time  a  sum  of  ^3,000  was  obtained, 
the  contributions  ranging  from  the  humble  penny  of 
the  factory  child  to  subscriptions  of  ^5,  the  highest 
sum  that  any  one  was  permitted  to  give.  A  noble 
statue  was  executed  by  ]\Ir.  J.  Adams-Acton,  and  now 
forms  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  notice  in  the  town 
where  the  alpaca  discovery  was  first  utilised.  It  was 
unveiled  on  the  3rd  August,  1874,  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  Amongst  the  speakers  at  this  ceremony, 
in  addition  to  His  Grace,  were  the  late  Lord  Frederick 
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Cavendish,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  Mr.  John 
Crossley,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Ripley,  M.P.,  all  of  whom 
tendered  a  warm  tribute  to  the  man  in  whose  honour 
they  were  assembled.  The  proceedings  were  witnessed 
by  thousands  of  the  working  population  of  the  district. 
And  with  this  great  gathering,  the  people  who  had 
benefited  by  Sir  Titus  Salt's  enterprise  and  benevolence 
gave  public  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  the  many 
favours  they  had  received  at  his  hands. 


CHAPTER  X. 
A  GOOD  man's   end. 

Sir  Titus  Salt's  life  had  little  in  it  of  incident  or 
adventure.  From  first  to  last  he  only  lived  to  do 
good,  and,  apart  from  the  grand  scope  of  his  business 
career,  and  the  still  nobler  effects  of  his  unbounded 
charities,  he  seems  to  have  had  as  quiet,  modest,  and 
uneventful  a  history  as  any  one  could  well  have  had. 
In  these  two  directions  he  left  a  lasting  impress,  and 
so  much  did  his  business  and  his  charities  occupy  him 
that  he  had  not  time  to  rde  hobbies,  or  to  get  himself 
entangled  in  the  excitements  of  everyday  life,  had  he 
had  any  desire  to  do  so.  When  the  story  of  his 
commercial  enterprises,  and  of  his  "  noble  giving " 
have  been  recorded,  therefore,  the  history  of  his  life 
has  practically  been  told. 
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It  would  be  altogether  impossible  to  give  a  list 
of  his  charities,  for  they  extended  over  so  long  a 
period,  and  amounted  to  so  large  a  total.  It  has 
been  said  that  during  his  lifetime  his  benefactions 
reached  the  immense  sum  of  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
This  desire  to  help  his  fellow-creatures  was  present 
with  him  all  through  life.  In  the  early  days  of  his 
manufacturing  experience,  when  he  used  to  drive 
night  and  morning  between  Crow  Nest  and  Bradford, 
he  would  often  have  compassion  on  a  poor,  ragged 
wayfarer,  and  give  him  "  a  lift  on  the  road  "  ;  and  to 
such  of  his  workpeople  as  happened  to  fall  into 
distress  he  was  always  a  generous  friend.  One  of  the 
first  of  his  larger  public  donations  was  the  gift  of 
;^i,ooo  towards  the  cost  of  Bradford's  first  park,  Peel 
Park.  This  was  in  1850.  For  the  next  ten  years,  his 
energies  were  chiefly  devoted  to  Saltaire ;  and  the 
institutions  he  built  there,  and  munificently  endowed, 
form  in  themselves  a  splendid  monument  to  his 
benevolence.  Shortly  after  his  retirement  from 
Parliament,  he  gave  ;^5,ooo  to  the  Sailors'  Orphanage 
at  Hull,  for  the  enlargement  of  that  institution,  and 
himself  went  over  to  inspect  the  place.  He  also 
gave  other  smaller  sums  to  the  Orphanage,  and 
annually  subscribed  ;^50  to  its  funds.  Towards  the 
building  of  the  Memorial  Hall  in  Farringdon  Street, 
London,  erected  at  a  cost  of  ^75,000,  Sir  Titus  Salt 
contributed  ;^5,ooo.  Towards  the  new  church  at 
Scarborough,   where   his   friend    Mr.    Balgarnie   had 
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spiritual  charge,  he  gave  ;^2,5oo.  When  the  Ro}'al 
Albert  Asylum  at  Lancaster  was  established  Sir 
Titus  was  represented  on  the  list  of  donations  by 
a  gift  of  ;^5,ooo ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  gave 
/■  5,000  to  the  Bradford  Fever  Hospital.  To  the  fund 
for  aged  Congregational  ministers — "  The  Pastors' 
Retiring  Fund,"  as  it  is  called — he  sent  £\^%oo. 
Amongst  his  later  benefactions  may  also  be  men- 
tioned a  contribution  of  £^,QOO  to  the  Liberation 
Society,  whose  principles  he  consistently  supported 
through  life;  and  a  gift  of  ;^ii,oco  to  the  Bradford 
Grammar  Schools  for  the  establishing  of  four  scholar- 
ships, two  for  boys  and  two  for  girls. 

When  the  Yorkshire  Congregational  Union  held 
its  annual  session  at  Halifax  in  April,  1876,  it  was 
mentioned  to  Sir  Titus  that  a  fund  was  being  formed 
for  the  extinction  of  debts  on  village  churches  ;  he  at 
once  took  his  note-book  out  and  put  the  name  of  the 
society  down  for  i^6oo.  It  was  imipossible  for  him  to 
ignore  the  claims  of  any  charity  whose  necessities 
were  made  clear  to  him,  and  year  by  year  the  institu- 
tions of  Bradford  were  liberally  contributed  to  by 
him. 

At  this  period,  Sir  Titus  Salt  began  to  show  signs 
of  declining  health,,  and  his  family  and  friends  wore 
much  concerned  about  him.  He  did  not  complain, 
however,  but  it  was  observed  that  he  did  not  walk  as 
well  as  he  had  done  up  to  that  time  ;  his  face  began  to 
wear  a  saddened  Icok^  and  his  eyes  lost  something  of 
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their  old  brightness.  Change  of  scene  was  suggested  to 
him,  and  in  the  month  of  April  he  went  to  Harrogate 
for  a  short  time,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughters,  and  the  fresh,  pure  air  of  that  favourite 
health-resort  seemed  to  do  him  so  much  good  that  he 
felt  emboldened  to  take  a  further  journey.  He  there- 
fore went  forward  to  Maplewell^  in  Leicestershire,  the 
residence  of  his  eldest  son,  the  present  baronet,  and 
there  the  fine  spring  weather,  the  pleasant  country 
scene,  and  the  genial  influences  of  association  with  his 
kindred,  cheered  his  heart  and  improved  his  health. 
From  Maplewell  he  proceeded  to  London,  proposing 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  his  daughter  and  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright,  at  their  home  in  Kensing- 
ton, but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  he  was  in  a  suffer- 
ing condition,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  consult 
an  eminent  physician.  It  was  found  that  the  action 
of  the  heart  had  become  very  feeble ;  and  when  re- 
peated fainting  attacks  had  occurred,  it  was  concluded 
that  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  return  home. 

He  got  back  to  Crow  Nest,  and,  becoming  weaker 
and  weaker,  began  at  last  to  remain  in  the  house,  and 
had  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor. 
Once,  and  once  only,  he  made  the  attempt  to  go  to 
church,  but  he  was  so  much  exhausted  after  it,  that  he 
did  not  try  to  go  any  more.  For  the  brief  remainder 
of  his  days  he  had  to  be  content  to  perform  his  devo- 
tions in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  room.  His  weakness 
increased  until  he  was  almost  unable  to  walk.     Occa- 
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sionall}^,  when  the  day  was  warm  and  bright,  he  would 
suffer  himself  to  be  drawn  across  the  garden  terrace  in 
a  spring  carriage,  when,  with  his  wife  and  daughters 
by  his  side,  he  would  seem  to  enjoy  the  exercise  very 
much.  Old  business  friends,  and  men  with  whom  he 
had  formerly  worked  side  by  side  in  the  cause  of 
charity,  religion,  or  politics,  were  welcome  visitors  in 
these  days,  and  were  received  by  him  with  many 
touching  proofs  of  affection.  Although  himself  past 
taking  part  in  the  great  questions  which  engaged  the 
public  mind,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  sit  and  listen 
to  the  narratives  of  those  who  were  still  active  and 
zealous  workers  in  the  busy  world  from  which  he  was 
now  compelled  to  stand  apart. 

His  strength  of  will  was  strongly  manifested  to  the 
last.  When  the  autumn  came  round — the  usual  time 
for  the  family  to  visit  Scarborough — Sir  Titus  sur- 
prised his  domestic  circle  by  asking  one  day  whether 
room  could  not  be  found  for  him  at  Scarborough  that 
year.  At  first  the  notion  was  not  accepted  seriously, 
but  when  it  was  found  that  he  really  desired  to  visit 
once  more  his  favourite  watering-place,  a  consultation 
was  held  with  the  doctors,  and  their  permission  for  the 
proposed  journey  was  obtained.  Mr.  Charteris,  his 
medical  attendant,  accompanied  him,  and  every 
possible  means  was  taken  to  insure  the  com.fort  of 
the  invalid. 

After  his  arrival  at  Scarborough,  a  decided  im- 
provement in  his  health  was  soon  noticed.     He  be- 
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came  more  lively,  and,  when  the  sun  was  out,  he  took 
much  pleasure  in  being  drawn  in  a  Bath  chair  along 
the  Esplanade,  where,  with  the  gay  scene  of  pictures- 
que life  before  him  on  the  shore,  and  the  German  Ocean 
stretching  far  away  into  the  distance  beyond,  he  found 
much  to  interest  him  and  quicken  his  enjoyment.  For 
awhile,  this  change  of  scene  promised  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  physical  decay,  and  his  friends  regarded  him 
more  hopefully.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  fainting 
attacks  returned  before  long,  and  the  doctors  advised 
his  removal  back  to  Crow  Nest.  No  time  was  lost  in 
making  the  return  journey,  and  those  who  saw  him 
away  by  train  from  Scarborough  knew  only  too  well 
that  he  was  turning  his  back  upon  the  place  for  ever. 

His  condition  was  now  critical.  It  was  felt  that  he 
was  entering  Crow  Nest  for  the  last  time.  He 
himself  felt  it.  After  he  had  been  home  a  few  days, 
more  alarming  symptoms  showed  themselves,  and  on 
Sunday,  the  17th  December,  1876,  it  was  decided  to 
telegraph  for  his  children  to  come  at  once.  They  all 
came;  not  one  missed  ;  and  the  few  days  that  were 
left  to  him  on  earth  were  brightened  by  the  presence 
around  him  of  the  faces  of  those  nearest  and  dearest 
to  him.  He  lingered  until  the  29th  of  December, 
when,  at  twenty  minutes  to  one  o^clock  in  the  after- 
noon, he  passed  away. 

"  He  has  gone  away,"  wrote  a  member  of  the 
family,  "  from  the  land  of  the  dying  to  that  of  the 
living.     I  quoted  to  him  again  and  again,  '  I  v/ill  never 
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leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thcc'  *  I  give  unto  them  eter- 
nal life.'  *  No  man  is  able  to  pluck  tliem  out  of  my 
Father's  hands/  '  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall 
not  want.*  It  was  my  lot  to  be  almost  constantly 
with  him  during  his  last  days.  1  was  with  him  to  the 
last,  and  when  the  end  had  come,  I  could  not  help 
touching  his  hand  and  saj'ing,  *  Farewell,  happy 
spirit ! '  with  the  jo}'ous  belief  that  we  should  meet 
again.  Happily  for  those  who  remained,  there  was 
no  physical  suffering,  and  his  breath  died  away  like  a 
soft  summer  breeze/^ 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1877,  the  funeral  of  this 
good  and  noble  man  took  place,  when  his  remains 
were  taken  from  Crow  Nest  to  Saltaire,  and  there 
buried  in  the  family  mausoleum  in  the  Congregational 
Church.  Such  a  funeral  had  hardly  ever  been  wit- 
nessed in  Yorkshire  before.  All  the  public  bodies 
and  institutions  were  represented  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, and  at  the  gates  of  the  church  over  40,000 
persons  assembled  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  deceased  baronet. 

So  passed  away  a  great  and  good  man  ;  his  work 
done,  his  character  complete  ;  leaving  behind  a  name 
that  will  linger  long  on  men's  lips  as  a  sanctifying 
memory. 

There  was  nothing  complex  in  the  nature  of  Sir 
Titus  Salt.  He  was  plain,  simple,  straightforward. 
Modest  in  all  things,  he  was  still  self-assertive  in 
achieving  high  aims  and  doing  good  deeds.     His  dis- 
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tingulshing  force  was  his  persistence  ;  that  quality 
was  the  foundation  of  his  success.  He  never  gave  up 
an  object  which  he  had  satisfied  himself  was  desirable 
and  attainable.  The  world  knows  his  successes,  but 
does  not  think  of  the  trials  through  which  he  had  to 
pass  to  win  them.  His  persistence  was  the  result  of 
the  clear  perception  he  had  of  what  he  was  aiming 
at.  It  was  no  undefined  wish  for  success  that  urged 
him  on,  but  it  w-as  a  striving  after  success  in  a  clearly- 
marked  path  of  which  he  saw  the  direction  and  the 
end.  Nothing  was  more  noticeable  than  his  hesitation 
and  long  deliberation  about  new  projects  ;  but,  when 
once  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  thing  was 
right,  he  did  not  permit  any  further  delay,  nor  was  he 
discouraged  by  any  temporary  failure  or  misfortune. 
He  still  believed  in  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions, 
and  still  went  on.  Like  every  one  else,  he  had  to  go 
through  bad  times  and  good ;  but  when  weaker  men 
faltered,  his  confidence  in  ultimate  success  did  not 
desert  him.  He  was,  above  all,  a  worker ;  not  a 
talker.  Indeed,  his  great  habit  of  silence  was  a 
matter  of  annoyance  often  to  his  associates,  and 
sometimes  he  was  reproached  for  it.  But  it  was 
neither  dulness  nor  obstinacy.  It  was  the  habit  of 
early  years,  contracted  when  he  had  to  rely  on 
his  own  unaided  judgment.  It  might  be  said,  to 
use  the  words  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  could 

*••  Be  checked  for  silence. 
But  never  taxed  for  speech." 
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By  some  it  has  been  said  that  his  success  was  all 
luck — that  he  hit  by  chance  on  a  new  material^  and 
that  the  same  good  fortune  might  have  happened  to 
any  one  else.  This  was  not  so.  Titus  Salt  took  in 
hand  what  other  people  had  experimented  with  and 
thrown  aside ;  he  grappled  with  all  the  difficulties 
by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  by  pains  and  patience, 
hard  work  and  strong  intelligence,  mastered  it. 

The  career  of  Sir  Titus  Salt  will  furnish  a  stimulus 
to  many  entering  upon  the  struggles  of  a  business  life. 
They  may  learn  from  the  history  of  one  who  not  only 
obtained  distinction,  but  earned  it,  tliat  a  career  is 
always  open  to  ability  ;  that  it  is  the  union  of  caution 
with  boldness  that  secures  success  ;  and,  above  all, 
that  however  great  may  be  a  man's  wealth,  it  is  com- 
paratively valueless  unless  there  be  the  settled  desire 
and  the  fulfilled  purpose  that  others  shall  enjoy  its 
benefits. 

{Our  Fcrirait  is  from  a  Photograph  by  Apple  ton  &  Co..  Brncf/ord.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  STRUGGLES. 

BETWEEN  George  Moore,  the  "canny"  Cumber- 
land lad,  whose  days  were  spent  in  fun  and 
frolic — In  wrestling-,  hunting,  and  practical  joking 
— and  George  Moore,  the  wealthy,  sober-minded 
London  city  merchant,  whose  chief  aim  in  life  was  to 
do  good  to  his  fellow-men,  there  was  such  a  striking 
contrast  that  it  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
course  of  such  an  existence,  and  learn  by  what 
special  talent  or  effort  he  was  able  to  make  his  way 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  social  ladder. 
Fortunately,  the  materials  for  the  story  are  not  far 
to  seek,  Mr.  Moore  having  himself  told  it,  in  his  own 
modest  way,  in  his  autobiography,  and  the  author  of 
"  Self-Help  "  having,  with  infinite  skill  and  a  loving 
hand,  given  us  a  full  and  complete  picture  of  the  man 
and  his  surroundings  through  all  the  phases  of  his 
struggle  from  poverty  to  riches. 

George  Moore's    birthplace  was    at  Mealsgate,  a 
pleasant  village  between  Wigton  and   Cockermouth. 
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His  father  was  a  farmer  in  a  small  way  ;  a  man  of 
blameless  life,  whose  example  had  a  lasting  influence 
upon  his  son.  George  says,  "  I  have  often  said  that  I 
think  he  never  told  a  lie  in  his  life.  The  only  time  he 
flos:£red  me  was  for  tellino^  a  lie  ;  and  I  never  felt 
so  sorry  for  anything  as  to  have  grieved  him."  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  sorrow  and  trial  for  George  in  the 
days  of  his  boyhood.  When  he  was  about  six  years 
old  his  mother  died,  and  the  impression  made  upon 
his  mind  by  that  event  was  very  distressing.  All  his 
life  long  he  remembered  with  a  feeling  almost  of  awe, 
that  after  the  funeral,  when  night  came  on,  he  was 
taken  by  his  father  to  sleep  with  him  *'  in  the  same 
bed  from  which  his  mother  had  been  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing." That  night  was  one  of  sleepless  horror  to  him. 
Five  years  later,  a  stepmother  was  introduced  into 
the  house,  who  proved  a  good  wife  and  helpmate  to 
her  husband,  but  whose  presence  was  somewhat 
of  a  disturbing  influence  as  far  as  the  elder 
children  were  concerned.  She  was  kind  to  George : 
still,  for  all  that,  he  felt  the  want  of  a  mother's 
sympathy.  His  school  life,  which  began  when  he 
was  eight  years  of  age,  was  not  particularly  happy 
either.  The  master  was  an  old  man  fond  of  drink, 
which  the  scholars  were  sent  out  to  fetch  for  him 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  George  Moore  says  of  him, 
"  He  used  to  drive  the  learning  into  us  with  a  thick 
ruler,  which  he  brought  down  sharply  upon  cur  backs. 
He  often  sent   the  ruler  flying  amongst  our  heads. 
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The  wonder  is  that  he  did  not  break  our  skulls.  His 
rule  was  to  drive  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  into 
us  by  brute  force."  No  wonder  that  George  often 
played  truant,  and  gave  as  much  time  as  he  could 
snatch  to  the  rough  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  village. 

We  afterwards  hear  of  him  working  for  his  brother. 
*'As  my  brother  did  not  pay  me  any  wages,"  he  says, 
"  and  as  I  only  had  my  meat  and  clothes,  I  hired 
myself  out  when  the  home-fields  were  cut^  to  the 
neighbouring  farmers  ;  and  I  was  thus  enabled  to  get 
some  pocket-money  which  I  could  call  my  own.  I 
started  at  sixpence  a  day,  and  by  the  time  that  I  was 
ten  years  old  I  got  eighteenpence  a  day.  When  I 
reached  the  age  of  twelve,  being  a  very  strong  boy,  I 
*  carried  my  rig '  with  the  men.  I  sheared  with  the 
sickle,  and  kept  time  and  pace  with  the  full-grown 
shearers.  For  this  I  earned  two  shillings  a  day,  with 
my  food.  This  was  considered  unequalled  for  a  boy 
of  my  age  to  accomplish." 

About  this  period,  his  father  sent  him  to  a 
"finishing"  school  for  a  quarter,  at  a  cost  of  eight 
shillings  ;  and  there,  for  the  first  time,  George  Moore 
"  felt  that  there  was  some  use  in  learning."  But  the 
lad  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  his  life  and 
prospects.  He  began  to  have  yearnings  for  some- 
thing better  than  the  drudgery  of  the  farm,  so,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  he  came  to  the  determination  that  he 
would  leave  home  and  enter  upon  the  struggle  of  life 
for  himself,  under  difTerent  conditions. 
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The  chance  of  a  fresh  start  was  not  long  hi  pre- 
senting itself.  A  Wigton  draper  called  Messenger 
was  heard  of,  who  wanted  an  apprentice,  and  on 
George  being  mentioned  to  him,  arrangements  were 
soon  made  for  the  lad  to  enter  Mr.  Messenger's 
service.  George  was  bound  for  four  years  to  the 
Wigton  draper,  and  to  Wigton,  which  was  eleven 
miles  distant  from  Mealsgate,  he  accordingly  went, 
taking  with  him  his  father's  blessing,  and  a  meagre 
supply  of  clothes  and  money.  George  and  his  step- 
mother made  the  journey  together  to  Wigton  on  the 
same  horse,  "  she  clinging  to  him  on  the  pack -saddle 
behind." 

George  was  not  more  fortunate  in  his  apprentice 
life  than  he  had  been  in  his  life  at  home.  He  slept  at 
his  master's  house,  but  had  to  get  his  meals  in  an 
adjoining  inn.  Referring  to  this  unhappy  period  of 
his  career,  he  says,  "  My  apprenticeship  v/ill  not  bear 
reflection.  My  master  was  more  thoughtless  than 
myself.  He  gave  way  to  drinking,  and  set  before  me 
a  bad  example.  Unfortunately  I  lodged  in  the  puKic- 
house  nearly  all  the  time,  and  sav/  nothing  but 
wickedness  and  drinking."  He  thus  describes  his 
work  : — "  I  had  to  make  the  fire,  clean  the  windows, 
groom  my  master's  horse,  and  do  many  things  that 
boys  from  our  ragged  schools  now-a-days  think  they 
are  *  too  good  for.'  I  should  have  been  happy  enough 
but  for  the  relentless  persecution  and  oppression  of 
my  fellow-apprentice,  who  was  some  years  older  than 
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myself,  He  lost  no  opportunity  of  being  cruel  to  mc. 
He  once  nearly  throttled  me.  He  tried  to  damage 
my  character  by  spreading  false  reports  about  me,  and 
telling  untruths  to  my  master.  Even  now,  after  so 
many  years  have  passed,  I  can  still  feel  the  burden 
under  which  my  life  groaned  from  the  wrongs  and 
misrepresentations  of  that  time.  After  about  two 
years  this  tyrant  left,  and  I  became  head  apprentice. 
I  had  now  to  keep  the  books,  serve  the  good  customers, 
and  borrow  money  to  pay  my  master's  debts,  for  by 
this  time  he  had  become  very  unsteady.  The  only 
marvel  was  that  in  God's  good  providence  I  did  not 
become  a  victim  to  drink  myself,  as  I  saw  nothing  else 
before  me.  I  slept  at  the  shop,  but  got  my  food  at 
tlie  "  Half-Moon  "  public-house.  Then  I  had  to  give  a 
glass  of  spirits-and-water  to  all  the  good  customers, 
even  if  a  parcel  as  small  as  a  five-shilling  waistcoat 
was  bought.  I  now  considered  myself  of  some  import- 
ance, having  an  apprentice  under  me  !  He  had  lots  of 
pocket-money,  and  I  had  none.  We  therefore  played 
at  cards,  and  I  won  his  money.  I  did  it  in  fair  play, 
having  always  luck  at  cards.  I  kept  a  pack  of  cards 
in  my  pocket.  I  played  at  cards  almost  every  night. 
I  went  to  the  public-houses  and  played  with  men  for 
high  stakes.  I  frequently  lost  all  that  I  had,  but  I 
often  gained  a  great  deal.  I  sometimes  played  the 
whole  night  through." 

What  would  have  been  the  end  of  this  it  is  hard 
to  say,  if  an  incident  had  not  occurred  that  caused  him 
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to  change  his  mode  of  Hfe.  He  was  often  out  so  late 
upon  his  gambling  expeditions  that  he  was  obliged  to 
get  into  the  house  through  a  window  which  he  left 
unfastened.  His  master  got  to  know  of  this,  however, 
and  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  George-'s  gambling 
habits.  One  night,  therefore,  after  George  had  gone 
out  with  his  cards,  Mr.  Messenger  nailed  down  the 
window,  and  when,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
George  returned,  he  found  that  he  could  not  get 
in.  It  was  the  morning  of  Christmas  Eve.  "After 
vainly  trying  to  open  the  window,"  he  says,  "  I  went 
up  the  lane  alongside  the  house.  About  a  hundred 
yards  up,  I  climbed  to  the  ridge  of  the  lowest  house 
in  the  row.  Thence  I  clambered  my  way  up  to 
the  next  highest  house,  and  then  managed  to  creep 
along  the  ridges  of  the  intervening  houses,  until  I 
reached  the  top  of  my  master's  dwelling — the  highest 
house  of  all.  I  slid  down  the  slates  until  I  reached 
the  waterspout.  I  got  hold  of  it,  and  hung  suspended 
over  the  street.  I  managed  to  put  my  feet  on  to  the 
window-sill,  and  push  up  the  window  with  my  left 
foot.  This  was  no  danger  or  difficulty  to  me,  as  I 
had  often  been  let  down  by  bigger  boys  than  myself 
with  a  rope  round  my  waist,  into  the  old  round  tower 
at  Whitehall,  that  I  might  rob  the  jackdaws  of  their 
nests  and  eggs.  I  dropped  quietly  into  my  room,  and 
went  to  bed.  Soon  after.  Messenger  came  up  to 
look  after  me,  and  found  me  apparently  asleep.  I 
managed  to  keep  up  the  appearance  so  long  as  he 
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remained  there.  I  heard  him  murmuring  and  threaten- 
ing that  the  moment  I  got  up  he  would  turn  me  out 
of  the  place.  This  only  served  to  harden  me.  But 
in  the  morning  the  waits  came  round,  playing  the 
Christmas  carols.  Strangely,  better  thoughts  came 
over  me  with  the  sweet  music.  I  awoke  to  the  sense 
of  my  wrong-doing.  I  felt  overwhelmed  with  remorse 
and  penitence.  I  thought  of  my  dear  father,  and 
feared  that  I  might  break  his  heart,  and  bring  his 
grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  I  lay  in  bed, 
almost  without  moving,  for  twenty-four  hours.  No 
one  came  near  me.  I  was  without  food  or  drink.  I 
thought  of  what  I  should  do  when  I  got  up.  If  my 
master  turned  me  off,  I  would  go  straightway  to 
America.  I  resolved  in  any  case  to  give  up  card- 
playing  and  gambling,  which,  by  God's  grace,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  I  have  firmly  carried  out." 

When  George  got  up  the  next  morning,  he  found 
his  master  had  been  vowing  to  the  neighbours  that  he 
would  pack  his  apprentice  about  his  business,  and  it 
was  not  until  much  friendly  entreaty  had  been  used 
that  he  consented  to  give  the  lad  another  trial. 

After  that,  George  Moore  lived  a  different  life, 
and  ceased  to  gamble  or  to  go  to  the  public-house. 
He  had  no  more  meals  at  the"Half-Moon,"  and, instead 
of  continuing  to  sleep  at  the  shop,  took  lodgings  with 
one  Nanny  Graves,  in  whose  family  he  soon  made 
himself  a  great  favourite. 

When  George  came  to  the  end  of  his  apprentice- 
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ship  he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London,  and 
announced  his  intention  to  his  family,  who  were  much 
opposed  to  his  going.  But  it  was  of  no  use  tiying  to 
persuade  him  from  his  purpose  ;  his  mind  was  made 
up,  and,  for  good  or  ill,  to  London  he  would  go. 

When  he  took  his  departure  from  Wigton,  his  father 
came  to  take  leave  of  him,  bringing  thirty  pounds 
with  him  for  his  son's  expenses.  There  was  much 
sorrowing  on  both  sides,  until  Nanny  Graves  inter- 
posed with,  *'  What  gars  ye  greet  that  way  }  Depend 
upon't,  yer  son  '11  either  be  a  great  nowt  or  a  great 
soomat !  " 

They  parted,  and  he  set  off  for  Carlisle,  "  his  sister 
Mary  going  part  of  the  road  with  him  to  carry  his 
bundle."  The  next  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  he  took 
his  place  on  the  coach  for  London. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  COUNTRY  LAD  IN  LONDON. 

After  a  tedious  journey  of  two  days  and  a  half, 
George  Moore  was  put  down  in  London,  arriving 
there  the  day  before  Good  Friday,  1825. 

In  spite  of  the  few  years  he  had  spent  at  Wigton, 
he  was  still  but  a  raw  country  lad  of  nineteen,  with 
the  broad  Cumberland  dialect  lingering  in  his  speech, 
and  a  decided  rustic  cut  about  his  garments.     For  a 
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time  he  felt  very  awkward  amidst  the  unfamiliar 
sounds  of  the  polite  London  talk,  and  the  more 
fashionable  apparel  of  the  London  people,  but 
George  Moore's  nature,  being,  above  all  things,  a  very 
genuine  one,  he  did  not  allow  these  matters  to  trouble 
him  for  long. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival — Good  Friday — he 
went  to  Chelsea  to  see  a  wrestling-match,  and  having 
himself  had  much  practice  in  this  kind  of  athletic 
exercise,  he  was  induced  to  have  a  bout,  and  greatly 
astonished  both  the  competitors  and  the  spectators  by 
vanquishing  one  wrestler  after  another.  He  had  no 
lack  of  friends  now,  of  this  particular  kind,  and  they 
would  fain  have  had  him  match  himself  to  Vv'rcstle 
with  other  champions  another  day,  but  George 
thought  of  the  dangers  of  such  companionship,  and 
had  the  moral  courage  to  decline  all  their  temptations. 
This  was  not  the  kind  of  thing  he  had  come  to 
London  for  ;  he  had  come  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world,  not  to  waste  his  time  in  useless  sports. 

He  got  settled  in  a  lodging  with  ''a  motherly  body 
from  the  north,"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wood 
Street,  and  day  after  day  he  went  out  to  seek 
employment,  calling  at  as  many  as  thirty  drapers' 
shops  in  the  course  of  a  single  day ;  but  luck  v/as 
once  more  against  him,  and  he  began  to  despair.  At 
length  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  and,  with  sad  thoughts  o{  home  and  all  he 
had  left  behind  him  in  far-off  Cumberland,  he  made 
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up  his  mind  to  book  himself  for  America,  before  his 
rapidly  diminishing  funds  were  completely  exhausted. 

But,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  a  Cumberland  man — 
Mr.  Ray,  of  the  firm  of  Flint,  Ray  and  Co.,  of  Grafton 
House,  Soho  Square — came  to  hear  of  him  and  sent 
for  him.  "  He  knew  about  my  father's  family,"  says 
Mr.  Moore,  "  and  wished  to  befriend  me.  I  went  at 
once  to  see  him,  and  he  engaged  me,  more  from  pity 
than  from  any  likelihood  of  mine  to  shine  in  his 
service.  My  salary  was  to  be  £-}^o  a  year  ;  and  I  joy- 
fully accepted  his  offer." 

At  first,  his  experiences  in  his  new  place  were 
somewhat  rough ;  yet  he  never  complained,  but 
gallantly  bore  his  burden,  acquiring  knowledge  day 
by  day,  and  rubbing  off  by  degrees  many  of  his 
north-country  angularities.  He  put  himself  to  a 
night-school,  and  added  greatly  to  his  store  of  in- 
formation by  diligent  attention  to  his  studies. 

Dr.  Smiles  mentions  an  incident  that  occurred  after 
George  had  been  about  six  months  in  his  new  place, 
which  it  will  be  best  to  tell  in  his  own  words.  "  One 
day  he  (Mr.  Moore)  observed  a  bright  little  girl  come 
tripping  into  the  warehouse,  accompanied  by  her 
mother.  '  Who  are  they  t '  he  asked  of  one  of  those 
standing  near.  *  Why,  don't  you  know  } '  said  he  ; 
'  that's  the  guv'ner's  wife  and  daughter ! '  *  Well,'  said 
George,  *  if  ever  I  marry,  that  girl  shall  be  my  wife  ! ' 
It  was  a  wild  and  ridiculous  speech.  'What !  marry 
your  master's  daughter  ?  You  must  be  mad  to  talk  of 
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such  a  thing.*  The  report  went  round.  The  other 
lads  laughed  at  George  as  another  Dick  Whittington. 
Yet  it  was  no  wild  nor  improbable  speech.  It  was 
the  foreshadowing  of  his  fate.  The  idea  took  posses- 
sion of  his  mind.  It  was  his  motive  power  in  after 
life.  It  restrained  and  purified  him.  He  became 
more  industrious,  diligent,  and  persevering.  After 
many  years'  hard  work  the  dream  of  his  youth  was 
fulfilled,  and  the  girl  did  become  his  wife." 

George  was  not  long  before  he  grew  tired  of 
serving  behind  a  counter.  He  felt  himself  fitted  for 
something  better,  and  began  to  look  out  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  himself  Presently,  it  turned  out 
that  Messrs.  Fisher,  Stroud,  and  Robinson,  a  well- 
known  lace  house  in  Watling  Street,  were  in  want  of 
a  young  man,  and  Mr.  Ray  got  George  the  situation, 
at  ^40  a  year.     This  was  at  the  beginning  of  1826. 

Things  did  not  run  smoother  with  him  for  a  while 
than  they  had  done  before.  To  his  new  masters  his 
country  breeding  seemed  a  strong  objection.  The 
senior  partner  used  frequently  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
had  many  a  stupid  blockhead  from  Cumberland,  but 
that  George  was  the  greatest  of  them  all.  Still,  the 
Cumberland  lad  stuck  nobly  to  his  work,  and  studied 
hard  ;  thus,  little  by  little,  he  succeeded  in  conquering 
Mr.  Fisher's  prejudices,  and  eventually  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  that  instead  of  being  ridiculed  and 
laughed  at,  the  people  about  him  began  to  compli- 
ment him  upon  his  smartness  and  willingness.     His 
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employers  noticed  him  more,  and^,  after  about  a  year's 
sen'ice,  they  offered  him  the  position  of  town  traveller, 
which  he  readily  accepted. 

This  was  the  turning-point  of  his  career.  It  was 
the  very  occupation  for  which  he  was  best  adapted. 
His  success  as  a  traveller  Avas  not  only  a  surprise  to 
his  friends,  but  to  himself.  Mr.  Crampton  says,  "  He 
distanced  all  competitors,  and  sold  more  goods  than 
any  traveller  had  done  before."  For  eighteen  months 
he  continued  his  town  travelling,  and,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  his  employers  were  so  pleased  with  him  that 
they  decided  to  send  him  into  the  country,  and  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  circuit  was  allotted  to  him. 

In  the  provinces  he  distinguished  himself  still 
more.  He  was  only  twenty-one,  yet  he  showed  the 
tact  and  wisdom  of  a  man  of  forty,  while  in  point 
of  activity  he  excelled  all  competitors.  He  kept 
himself  busy  early  and  latc^,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  worked  his  circuit  up  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  whole  scope  of  his  firm's  operations. 
In  the  commercial  travellers'  world  he  became  famous  ; 
they  called  him  the  '*  Napoleon  of  Watling  Street "  ; 
and  Messrs.  Fisher,  Stroud_,  and  Robinson  confessed 
that  they  had  never  had  such  a  traveller  before. 

After  he  had  worked  up  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester business,  the  firm  sent  him  to  Ireland  to  try 
to  improve  the  orders  in  that  quarter.  He  was  no 
less  successful  there  than  he  had  been  in  Lanca- 
shire.    He  did  so  much  business    in  the  Sister   Isle 
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that  his  rivals  in  trade  became  very  jealous  of  him 
The  chief  of  these  rivals  was  Mr.  Groucock,  of  the 
firm  of  Groucock  and  Copestake^  of  Cheapside, 
London.  Before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Moore  upon 
the  scene,  Groucock  had  had  the  pick  of  the  trade 
in  Ireland,  but  Mr.  Moore  seemed  to  get  in  advance 
of  him  at  every  point,  until  at  last  Groucock  tried 
to  win  him  over  to  his  side  by  offering  him  ;^500  a 
year  to  travel  for  the  firm  of  Groucock  and  Cope- 
stake.  Mr.  Moore's  answer  was,  "  I  will  be  servant 
for  no  other  house  than  Fisher's.  The  only  condi- 
tion on  which  I  will  leave  is  a  partnership.""  George 
Moore  was  at  that  time  receiving  ;^i5o  a  year — a 
very  small  salary  considering  the  amount  of  profit 
he  was  making  for  the  firm.  Groucock  felt  that, 
cost  what  it  might,  Moore's  co-operation  must  be  se- 
cured, so  the  negotiations  ended  in  the  Cumberland 
lad  being  taken  into  partnership.  This  was  in  June, 
1830,  when  George  Moore  was  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  The  firm  of  Groucock  and  Copestake  now  be- 
came known  as  that  of  Groucock^  Copestake,  and 
Moore. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PARTNERSHIP. 


At  No.  62,  Friday  Street,  in  the  City  of  London, 
George  Moore  had  his  first  experience  as  a  master — • 
an  employer  of  labour.     But  he  resolved  that  his  posi- 
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ti'on  should  not  be  one  of  empty  honour.  His  part- 
ners might  work  their  hardest,  his  servants  might 
perform  their  tasks  with  undeviating  fidehty,  but  he 
would  excel  them  all  in  the  ardour  of  his  service  and 
the  vigour  of  his  exertions.  This  he  resolved,  and 
this  he  did.  He  placed  £6'jo  in  the  firm,  the  sum 
being  obtained  by  a  loan  of  ;^500  from  his  father 
(which  the  old  man  mortgaged  his  property  to  raise), 
and  George's  own  savings,  including  a  legacy  and  in- 
terest from  his  great-uncle.  Both  Mr.  Groucock  and  Mr. 
Moore  went  out  travelling,  Mr.  Copestake  remaining  in 
London  to  superintend  operations  at  headquarters. 

Moore's  efforts  in  the  direction  of  opening  up  new 
business  connections  were  now  prosecuted  with  greater 
energy  than  ever,  and  his  returns  soon  began  to  tell  a 
tale  when  the  time  for  balancing  accounts  came  round. 
He  was  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  rushing  from 
town  to  town  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  doing  busi- 
ness at  a  speed  that  no  other  traveller  equalled  ; 
but,  amidst  all  this  high-pressure,  he  always  found 
time  to  give  his  friends  and  customers  a  cheerful  word, 
and  was  greatly  liked  wherever  he  went.  "  George 
Moore's  name  was  a  household  word  all  over  the  coun- 
try," writes  Mr.  Crampton  ;  "  his  friends  used  to  keep 
their  christenings  and  festive  days  till  he  came  round  ; 
and  he  had  godchildren  enough  to  found  a  colony." 

After  three  years'  partnership,  he  was  made  equal 
partner  with  Groucock  and  Copestake.  Up  to  that 
time   his  share   of  the  profits    had  been  one   fourth 
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only.  How  diligently  the  junior  partner  laboured 
may  be  gathered  from  his  own  words.  He  says  :— 
"  I  laboured  day  and  night.  Our  business  increased 
every  year.  It  was  my  duty  to  initiate  the  new 
travellers  and  drill  them  into  their  work,  and  to  open 
out  to  them  fresh  journeys.  In  the  course  of  my 
peregrinations  I  visited  every  market-town  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions. I  also  visited  the  Nottingham  market,  where 
we  had  to  thank  the  manufacturers  for  their  always 
unbounded  confidence.  Groucock  and  I  also  travelled 
through  most  of  the  towns  of  Belgium  and  France 
to  buy  lace,  and  to  open  out  operations  for  the  future. 
Independently  of  this,  I  worked  my  own  journey — 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and 
Dublin — single-handed.  For  twelve  years  I  never 
missed,  excepting  once,  starting  for  Ireland,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  every  month." 

In  the  course  of  his  journeyings  to-and-fro,  Mr. 
Moore  met  with  many  adventures,  and  occasionally 
had  some  very  narrow  escapes.  It  is  related,  that  on 
one  occasion,  while  taking  a  short  cut  in  his  own  two- 
horse  conveyance  across  the  sands  from  Cartmel  to 
Lancaster,  before  he  was  half-way  over,  to  his  horror, 
he  saw  the  tide  advancing.  The  water  gained  upon 
nim,  until  the  horses  were  over  the  knees  in  it,  and 
destruction  seemed  certain.  At  last,  however,  a  man 
on  horseback  shouted  to  him  through  the  haze, 
warning  him  to  change  his  course,  and  Moore  flogged 
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liis  horses,  which  by  this  time  were  swimming,  to  the 
place  of  safety  indicated  by  the  horseman,  and  the 
traveller's  life  was  saved. 

The  first  ten  years  of  his  partnership  were  years 
of  hard,  constant,  unremitting,  yet  cheerful  toil,  and 
still  through  all  George  Moore  kept  before  his  vision 
one  little  bit  of  romance — one  day-dream  that  he 
hoped  would  in  course  of  time  become  a  happy 
reality.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  vow  he  made  when 
in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Flint,  Ray  and  Co.,  that  if 
ever  he  married,  Mr.  Ray's  daughter  would  have  to  be 
his  wife.  The  shopmen  at  Grafton  House  had  doubt- 
less forgotten  all  about  it  long  before,  and  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  the  object  of  this  long-concealed  passion 
was  unaware  of  the  feeling  she  had  inspired  in  the 
merchant-traveller's  heart.  While  his  position  was 
one  of  uncertainty  he  would  be  the  last  to  breathe  a 
word  of  his  love,  but  now  that  the  capital  of  the  firm 
of  Groucock,  Copestake  and  Moore  amounted  to 
some  thousands  of  pounds,  and  they  had  fair  pros- 
pects of  prosperity,  the  condition  of  things  was 
changed  ;  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  speak  to  Miss 
Ray  on  the  subject.  This  was  in  1835.  He  had  all 
along  kept  up  an  intimacy  with  the  young  lady's 
father,  and,  when  in  town,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
his  house.  The  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Miss  Ray 
arrived.  He  told  her  the  secret  of  his  heart ;  he 
listened  anxiously  for  her  reply  ;  it  w^as  unfavourable. 
That  he  felt  this  refusal  deeply  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
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still,  he  bore  himself  bravely  under  the  trial,  and, 
while  devoting  his  best  energies  to  his  business,  never 
once  gave  up  the  hope  of  one  day  being  able  to  win 
her  heart.  His  visits  to  Mr.  Ray's  house  were  not 
given  up,  and  though  he  did  not  recur  to  the  subject 
again  for  five  long  years,  he  watched  her  as  she  grew 
in  grace  and  beauty,  and  did  not  allow  himself  to  give 
way  to  despair.  He  says,  "  he  served  for  her  with  an 
aching  heart  longer  than  Jacob  served  for  Rachel," 
and,  in  the  end,  after  an  acquaintance  extending  over 
fifteen  years,  he  proposed  to  her  a  second  time,  and 
to  his  joy  and  delight,  was  accepted.  They  were 
married  on  the  12th  of  August,  1840,  and  seldom  did 
a  union  of  two  lives  bring  greater  happiness. 

Even  marriage  did  not  wean  him  to  any  great  ex- 
tent from  his  business.  His  heart  was  always  at 
home,  but  his  active  brain  was  for  ever  at  his  work.  A 
week  sufficed  for  his  honeymoon,  and,  after  that,  he 
went  his  rounds  as  usual.  It  was  his  boast  that  for 
twelve  years  he  had  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day. 

He  was  urged,  after  a  time,  to  do  less  travelling, 
and  remain  more  at  the  firm's  place  of  business  in 
London,  and  in  1841  he  consented  to  act  upon  this 
advice,  for  they  had  now  thirteen  travellers  employed 
— ten  in  the  country,  and  three  in  town.  The  change, 
however,  from  an  active  life  in  the  country  to  a  life  of 
semi-confinement  in  town,  seemed  to  affect  his  health. 
He  consulted  the  doctor,  and  was  told  that  he  was 
suffering   from    the    "  City   disease."     Hunting    was 
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recommended  to  him,  and  he  tried  it,  his  first  run  with 
the  hounds  being  at  Chipping  Ongar.  "  Moore's  first 
jump,"  says  his  biographer,  "  was  over  a  rotten  bank 
fence.  The  horse,  not  getting  sufficiently  forward, 
tumbled  back  into  a  stagnant  ditch,  with  Moore 
under.  After  great  difficulty,  man  and  horse  at 
length  got  out,  the  rider  covered  with  mud,  and  his 
white  cords  blackened.  But  his  pluck  was  up,  and 
he  determined  to  go  straight ;  he  remounted,  and  set 
the  horse  again  at  the  fence.  He  got  over,  and 
went  on  at  a  gallop.  He  had  some  difficulty  in 
sticking  on.  The  horse  did  not  care  for  jumping. 
When  he  came  to  a  hedge,  he  preferred  rushing 
through  it  to  jumping  over  it.  But  there  were  ditches 
and  walls  that  vinst  be  jumped.  On  such  occasions 
Moore  usually  went  over  the  horse's  head,  and  picked 
himself  together  on  the  other  side.  He  mounted 
again  and  pushed  on,  nothing  daunted.  If  others 
could  follow  the  hounds,  why  should  not  he  }  When- 
ever a  jump  was  to  be  taken,  he  would  try  it. 
Over  he  went.  Another  tumble  !  No  matter.  After 
a  desperate  run,  he  got  seven  tumbles.  Sometimes  he 
was  down  ;  sometimes  the  horse  was  down  :  and 
sometimes  both  were  down  together." 

In  course  of  time,  however,  Mr.  Moore  mastered 
the  art  of  horsemanship  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  take 
real  pleasure  in  hunting,  and  he  became  a  prominent 
fi.q-ure  at  some  of  the  meets. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

APART   FROM   BUSINESS. 

George  Moore's  first  season  in  the  hunting-field 
did  not,  owing  to  the  circumstances  referred  to, 
afford  that  relief  to  his  overtaxed  energies  which  had 
been  hoped  for ;  so  his  doctor  advised  him  to  under- 
take a  sea  voyage.  At  first,  Moore  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  absenting  himself  for  such  a  long  period 
from  his  business  as  would  be  involved  in  a  trip  of 
this  kind,  but  when  it  was  seen  that  by  going  to 
America  he  would  be  able  to  combine  business 
with  pleasure,  he  consented  to  go.  He  announced 
his  intention  to  his  wife  one  night,  and  next  morn- 
ing was  off  on  his  journey.  He  sailed  on  the  17th 
of  August,  1844,  by  the  Great  Western^  from  Liver- 
pool, and  after  an  uneventful  voyage,  landed  in  New 
York  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month.  Mr.  Moore  was 
absent  three  months,  during  which  time  he  visited 
many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, making  friends  wherever  he  went,  and  opening 
up  many  business  connections  which  proved  of  advan- 
tage to  his  firm.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  met 
with  any  particular  adventures  while  in  the  States, 
and  he  came  away  bearing  with  him  a  very  favourable 
impression  of  the  American  people.  His  recorded 
opinion    was    as    follows : — "  During    my    visit     to 
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America,  I  have  met  with  the  most  open,  frank,  and 
communicative  people  that  I  ever  came  in  contact 
with  ;  and  I  frequently  had  occasion  to  blush  for  my 
own  ignorance  both  about  Europe  and  America.  To 
use  a  common  expression,  the  Americans  are  a  wide- 
awake people.  Their  schools,  their  cheap  publica- 
tions, their  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  their  naturally 
quick  perceptions,  place  them  above  the  usual  level 
of  society.  America  must  rise,  and  that  it  will  be- 
come a  great  country  is  my  earnest  wish  and  belief" 

Mr.  Moore  was  quite  restored  to  health  by  his 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  above  and  beyond 
that,  he  returned  with  new  ideas  for  the  development 
of  his  business.  One  of  these  new  notions  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  lace  factory  in  Nottingham,  in 
the  carrying  on  of  which  some  four  hundred  work- 
people, mostly  women,  were  employed.  This  new 
enterprise  engaged  his  attention  for  a  time,  and  pro- 
vided him  with  an  outlet  for  his  surplus  energy.  But 
he  soon  found  that  he  was  still  far  from  being  fully 
occupied.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  idle. 
He  must  be  active,  whether  it  was  in  business  or  in 
pleasure,  and  now  that  he  had  abandoned  the  role  of 
the  commercial  traveller  he  felt  that  he  could  not, 
v/ithout  some  loss  of  dignity,  resume  it.  The  ques- 
tion was,  what  was  he  to  do  ?  During  the  winter  he 
could  hunt  two  days  •  a  week,  and  devote  the  re- 
maining four  days  to  business  ;  but  in  the  summer 
what    was    he    to    do?      After  much   reflection,   he 
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decided  to  allow  his  passion  for  work  to  have  scope 
in  undertakings  apart  from  his  business,  and,  with  this 
view  he,  first  of  all,  accepted  the  position  of  director  of 
a  life  assurance  society.     After  that,  he  took  the  Cum- 
berland  Benevolent   Society    in    hand,   and    by  his 
generous  example  and  influence  did  much  to  restore 
to   a  flourishing  condition  an  institution  which    had 
fallen  much  into  decay.     The  Commercial  Travellers* 
Schools  also  fell  in  for  a  good  share  of  his  attention. 
'•  I  made  the  institution  a  part  of  my  business,"  he 
writes.     "  I  canvassed  the  various  business  houses  in 
London  for  funds.     I  travelled  to  Bristol,  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  to  summon  meetings  of  the  commercial 
men_,  and  appeal  to  them  in  favour  of  the  charity."    He 
enlisted  the  co-operation  of  many  men  of  eminence 
in  this  charity,  and  on  two  occasions  prevailed  upon 
Charles  Dickens  to  act  as  chairman  at  the  anniversary 
dinner.    Lord  Lytton,  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  at  different  times  filled  this  post,  thanks  to 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Moore.    When  the  schools  were 
ultimately  built,  at  a  cost  of  about  ;^2 5,000,  the  main 
portion   of  which   had    been   obtained    through   Mr. 
Moore's  exertions,  he  felt  that  he   had  done  well,  and 
in  his  heart   of  hearts  he  was  grateful  that  such  a 
splendid  result  had  been  realised. 

Politics  engaged  a  certain  amount  of  Mr.  Moore's 
attention,  but  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  the 
position  of  a  violent  partisan.  He  was  a  Liberal, 
but    only   one    of   the    "moderate"    order.     On    the 
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question  of  Free  Trade  he  was  strong  and  decided, 
and  Mr.  Cobden  had  his  earnest  support,  ■ 

In  1853  Mr.  Groucock  died,  and  the  event  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  Mr.  Moore's  mind.  About  this 
time  he  began  to  think  much  upon  religious  matters, 
his  philanthropic  work  having  brought  him  into  close 
contact  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  divines.  He 
established  family  worship  every  morning  at  the  ware- 
house, and  engaged  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  who 
was  at  that  time  a  curate  at  St.  Andrew's,  Blackfriars 
Road,  to  conduct  the  morning  prayers,  at  a  salary  of 
fifty  guineas  a  year.  The  project  was  successful,  and 
after  a  while  a  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  was  started,  also  a  Sunday  morning  Bible-class. 

He  was  now  on  the  point  of  taking  up  his  residence 
at  a  new  house  which  he  had  bought  in  Kensington 
Palace  Gardens,  the  fitting-up  and  furnishing  whereof 
had  occupied  much  of  his  attention.  His  wife  was 
taken  ill,  and  when  she  came  to  live  in  the  splendid 
rooms  of  the  new  mansion,  she  was  not  well  enough 
to  enjoy  them.  He  had  also  purchased  the  White- 
hall Estate  in  Cumberland,  near  to  his  birthplace,  and 
was  looking  forward  to  the  happiness  of  taking  his 
wife  there  that  they  might  occupy  it  together  as  their 
summer  residence.  But  Mrs.  Moore  grew  gradually 
worse,  and,  on  the  4th  December,  1858,  she  died, 
being  afterwards  buried  in  a  private  mausoleum  in 
AUhallows  Church,  on  his  Cumberland  estate,  which 
he  had  had  prepared  for  her. 
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A  fortnight  afterwards  he  wrote  in  his  diary :  "  I 
feel  that  God's  grace  is  giving  me  more  power  daily 
to  sustain  my  drooping  spirits.  I  do  not  wish  to 
refrain  from  sorrow,  or  hide  realities  from  myself  I 
do  not  wish  tribulation  to  work  insensibility,  but  I 
want  patience — not  forgetfulness,  but  experience — not 
unconcern,  but  hope." 

His  doctor  prescribed  change  of  scene,  and  he 
went  to  Italy,  accompanied  by  Alderman  Sidney  and 
young  Mr.  Copestake.  The  change  was  beneficial. 
They  visited  Rome,  Naples,  and  other  cities,  and 
after  an  absence  of  three  months,  Mr.  Moore  returned 
to  London,  greatly  improved  in  health. 

On  reaching  home  he  found  two  letters  and  a 
telegram  awaiting  him,  asking  him  to  stand  for 
Nottingham.  His  reply  was  :  "  I  decline  standing  for 
Nottingham,  though  I  am  almost  certain  of  being 
returned.  My  objections  are  :  I.  That  my  education 
is  not  equal  to  the  position  ;  and  I  have  a  great  dis- 
like to  public  speaking.  2.  That  I  can  do  much  more 
good  in  other  directions  than  by  representing  Notting- 
ham in  Parliament.  3.  That  it  would  keep  me  more 
and  more  from  serving  God  and  reading  my  Bible." 

The  British  Home  for  Incurables  was  the  next 
philanthropic  movement  with  which  he  allied  himself, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  he  exerted 
himself  with  powerful  effect.  He  collected  many 
thousands  of  pounds  for  the  latter  institution,  and 
to   this   and   other   charities   gave  most   liberally  of 
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his  own  means.  The  Warehousemen's  and  Clerks' 
School,  an  institution  which  was  started  by  his  firm, 
also  received  a  large  share  of  his  attention.  He  never 
wearied  of  his  good  work.  Dr.  Smiles  says : — 
"  He  went  from  one  meeting  to  another ;  from 
an  orphan  charity  -  school  to  an  hospital ;  from  a 
Bible  society  meeting  to  a  ragged-school  tea ;  from  a 
young  men's  Christian  association  to  a  working  man's 
institute."  He  paid  personal  visits  to  poor  districts, 
and  did  much  to  improve  their  condition,  helping 
those  in  distress  both  with  money  and  good  counsel. 

In  the  working  of  the  Diocesan  Home  Mission, 
established  in  1857,  Mr.  Moore  took  a  deep  interest. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  Mission  was  to  get  at  the 
people  of  the  poorer  districts  of  the  metropolis  by 
"open-air  preaching  in  summer,  and  theatre  preaching 
in  winter."  Mr.  Moore  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  movement,  and  attended  many  of  the  services, 
often  taking  the  chair,  and  giving  out  the  hymns. 
Indeed,  in  all  works  of  practical  charity  and  religion, 
he  was  thenceforward  a  leading  spirit,  associating  him- 
self with  men  of  all  religions,  and  becoming  the  personal 
friend  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  and  clergymen  of 
the  day.  He  was  a  churchman,  but  no  bigot.  "  I  have 
really  little  choice,"  he  once  said,  "  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Dissenting  bodies.  But 
as  I  have  been  brought  up  a  Churchman,  I  stick  to  it. 
As  long  as  men  preach  Christ  I  am  with  them,  heart 
and  hand." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IN    THE    COUNTRY. 

George  Moore's  affection  for  the  country,  and 
especially  for  the  scenes  of  his  early  life,  was  a  strong 
trait  in  his  character.  After  buying  the  old  Border 
tower  of  Whitehall,  which  was  only  six  miles  from 
Wigton,  he  made  it  a  place  of  frequent  sojourn  in  the 
summer  time,  and  entered  into  the  hopes,  aspirations, 
and  trials  of  the  people  of  his  native  district  with  as 
much  sympathy  and  earnestness  as  if  he  had  never 
been  absent  from  them.  He  had  Whitehall  rebuilt, 
and  restored  to  more  than  its  ancient  strength  and 
grandeur.  The  work  occupied  several  years,  and 
afforded  employment  during  that  time  to  large 
numbers  of  people. 

When  he  established  himself  at  Whitehall,  he 
soon  made  his  influence  felt  in  the  neighbourhood, 
setting  in  motion,  and  giving  active  support  to,  many 
well-considered  and  highly  beneficial  charitable  move- 
m-ents.  He  endeavoured  to  spread  amongst  the 
clergy  and  the  wealthy  classes  of  Cumberland  some- 
thing of  his  owr^  philanthropic  zeal,  and  by  force  of 
example,  as  well  as  by  a  constant  urging  of  the  claims 
of  the  poor,  succeeded  in  putting  into  operation  a 
good  deal  of  useful  work. 

The  hospitalities   of  Whitehall  were  unbounded. 
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While,  on  the  one  hand,  he  frequently  entertained  his 
wealthier  friends  and  neighbours,  he  quite  as  fre- 
quently, and  with  much  more  delight,  dispensed  his 
bounty  amongst  the  poor,  giving  teas  to  the  school- 
children for  miles  round.  Sometimes  he  would  enter- 
tain as  many  as  1,500  children  at  once.  Another 
day  he  would  have  the  farmers  at  Whitehall,  or  the 
Rifle  Volunteers.  All  were  welcome.  Referring,  in 
his  diary — which,  by  the  way,  he  never  neglected  to 
enter  up,  day  by  day — to  a  visit  of  the  Rifle  Volunteers, 
he  says,  "  They  came  along  the  road  playing  a  lively 
tune.  They  and  the  farmers,  about  four  hundred  in 
all,  got  a  good  hot  dinner.     I  carved  for  all." 

In  Cumberland  he  resumed  his  hunting  ;  his  friend, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  being  the  master  of  the  West 
Cumberland  foxhounds.  He  also  took  to  shooting, 
but  was  no  more  successful  in  that  sport,  to  begin 
with,  than  he  had  been  in  his  first  exploits  in  the 
hunting-field  at  Chipping  Ongar. 

All  this  activity,  however,  did  not  remove  the 
feeling  of  loneliness  which  cast  a  gloom  over  his  home 
life.  Wifeless,  childless,  home  was  a  solitude  to  him 
when  his  friends  had  gone,  despite  all  its  comforts. 
He  had  his  beautiful  mansion  in  Kensington  Palace 
Gardens,  and  his  extensive  Border  residence  amongst 
his  beloved  native  hills,  but  he  said,  "  I  feel  very 
lonely,  with  no  one  in  the  house  but  myself."  One 
day,  while  at  Whitehall,  he  made  the  following  entry 
in  his  diary:  "All  this  afternoon  and  evening  I  have 
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had  time  to  think.  When  shall  my  solitary  state  be 
changed  ? "  It  was  then  that  he  began  to  think 
seriously  upon  the  subject  of  a  second  marriage,  a 
step  which  his  most  intimate  friends  had  long  been 
advising  him  to  take.  He  at  length  met  with  one 
who  inspired  in  him  a  feeling  of  strong  affection,  and 
he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  At  first  the  proposed 
alliance  was  declined,  but,  having  once  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  Mr.  Moore 
persisted  in  his  suit  to  the  lady,  and  she  finally  con- 
sented to  become  his  wife.  On  the  28th  November, 
1 86 1,  George  Moore,  and  Agnes,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Richard  Breeks,  of  Warcop,  in  Westmoreland, 
were  married  at  St.  Pancras  Church,  and,  after  a  tour 
through  France  and  Italy,  they  established  themselves 
happily  in  their  London  and  Cumberland  homes,  and 
the  generous,  noble  heart  of  George  Moore  had  never 
again  to  confess  to  a  sense  of  loneliness. 

When  in  Cumberland  he  mixed  with  the  farmers 
and  cottagers,  and  whenever  he  saw  anything  going 
wrong  amongst  them  he  did  his  best  to  set  it  right. 
Moreover,  he  encouraged  them  to  take  a  greater  pride 
in  their  homes  and  gardens,  and  offered  prizes  for 
the  best  kept  garden,  for  the  best  roses,  the  best 
pinks,  the  best  cabbages,  the  best  cauliflowers,  and  so 
on  ;  and,  after  all  these  various  prize  distributions,  the 
competitors  were  always  entertained  by  him.  "  The 
great  day,"  he  writes  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  the 
14th  September,  1865.     "All  the  cottage  gardeners 
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and  their  wives,  all  the  farmers  and  their  wives,  with 
others,  eighty  in  all,  dined  at  Whitehall."  Another 
time  he  says  :  "  Had  our  old  women's  tea-feast — the 
happiest  day  my  wife  and  I  spend  in  Cumberland." 
Occasionally,  he  would  insist  upon  giving  his 
servants  a  treat.  He  sent  them  all  to  Keswick  one 
day,  along  with  the  schoolmaster  and  his  mother,  and 
while  they  were  away  on  their  day's  pleasure,  *'  George 
Moore  and.  the  Rev.  H.  Harris  taught  the  children  in 
the  school,  and  Mrs.  Moore  and  the  visitors  cooked 
the  dinner."  He  says :  "  I  taught  the  children  all 
day,  and  my  wife  and  Louisa  Groucock  cooked  the 
dinner,  and  some  one  else  made  the  beds,  and  we  all 
v.ere  tired  to  death  at  night.  I  shouldn't  care  for  it 
often  ;  but  I  do  rejoice  in  giving  pleasure  to  others." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WORKS  OF  CHARITY  AND  MERCV. 

George  Moore  did  so  much  good  work  in  charity, 
that,  like  all  other  men  with  a  reputation  for  philan- 
thropy, he  was  often  subjected  to  appeals  for  help  in 
which  the  undeserving  sought  to  impose  upon  him  ; 
parcels  of  begging  letters  followed  him  everywhere  ; 
and  he  was  frequently  waited  upon  by  people  about 
whom  he  knew  nothinGf,  who  entreated  his  aid  for  ob- 
jccts  that  he  had  never  before  heard  of.     It  was  not 
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siicli  an  easy  matter,  however,  to  deceive  him,  as  those 
who  attempted  to  do  so  imagined  before  writing  to  or 
seeking  an  interview  with  him.  He  was,  above  all,  a 
practical  Christian.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  world, 
was  a  keen  observer  of  character,  and  knew  the  ways 
of  deserving  poverty  ;  so,  while  a  genuine  case  of  dis- 
tress never  failed  to  arouse  his  sympathy  and  receive 
his  assistance,  he  exercised  wisdom  and  discrimina- 
tion in  his  giving,  and  was  not  often  deceived.  When 
he  was  sure  of  his  ground,  and  saw  the  necessity  for 
charitable  effort,  he  spared  neither  himself  nor  his 
purse ;  and  in  carrying  forward  the  good  work  con- 
nected with  the  various  institutions  in  which  he  took 
a  direct  interest,  he  felt  that  he  was  entirely  free  from 
the  operations  of  imposition. 

I\Ir.  Moore  did  more  for  the  orphan  children  of 
London  probably  than  any  other  single  individual. 
We  have  seen  how  he  had  helped  the  schools  for 
the  orphans  of  commercial  travellers,  warehousemen, 
and  clerks,  when  those  institutions  w-ere  first  started. 
He  not  only  kept  up  his  contributions  to  the  funds  of 
these  schools,  and  took  an  active  and  responsible  part 
in  their  management,  but  he  made  himself  familiar 
with  other  schemes  for  the  housing  and  education  of 
orphans,  and  for  many  years  gave  liberally  of  his  time 
and  money  in  aid  of  such  charities. 

During  the  years  1865  and  1866  we  read  of  him 
taking  up  the  cause  of  the  Little  Boys'  Home  and  the 
Field   Lane  Ragged   Schools.     In  getting  money  for 
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the  Boys'  Home  he  used  extraordinary  exertions.  He 
gave /■  200  towards  building  the  Home  (which  is  at 
Farningham,  in  Kent),  and  further  assistance  was  to 
follow  in  the  shape  of  a  contribution  of  ;^i,ooo  from  his 
wife  in  1870,  and  a  donation  of  ;^3,ooo  was  left  to  the 
institution  by  his  will.  In  making  an  appeal  for  the 
Home  to  his  friends,  he  wrote  : — **  There  are  ten  family 
Homes  at  Farningham,  with  their  groups  of  thirty 
boys  in  each,  making  300  in  all.  Besides  the  home 
training  which  is  given  them,  they  are  educated  by 
efficient  teachers,  and  trained  to  industrial  work  by 
which  they  may  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  I  wish 
you  to  understand  that  we  take  in  children  who  are 
not  eligible  for  any  other  institution.  They  are  too 
young  for  any  of  the  refuges,  and  too  destitute  for 
any  of  the  orphan  asylums.  We  want  about  ;^2,ooo 
a  year  to  carry  on  our  work,  besides  our  present  sub- 
scriptions." This  kind  of  appeal  seldom  failed  to 
bring  its  good  return.  It  was  sufficient  to  many  that 
George  Moore  was  connected  with  the  charity.  His 
name  gave  the  stamp  of  right  to  it,  and  his  example 
brought  forth  subscriptions  that  others  might  have  ap- 
plied for  in  vain.  Mrs.  Moore's  donation  provided  one 
of  the  houses,  to  which  the  title  of  "  The  George  Moore 
Lodge  "  was  given. 

In  1866  Mr.  Moore  accepted  the  treasurership  of 
the  Field  Lane  Ragged  Schools,  starting  a  list  of  new 
subscribers,  which  he  headed  with  an  annual  sum  of 
;^ioo.     During  the  new  treasurer's  first  year  of  office 
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*'  1,800  respectable  young  women  took  refuge  In  the 
institution,"  over  800  of  whom  either  found  employ- 
ment or  were  restored  to  their  friends.  The  usefulness 
of  these  schools  may  be  further  gathered  from  the 
statement  subsequently  made  by  Mr.  Moore,  that 
there  were  "  five  free  schools,  in  which  J, 200  boys  and 
girls  were  educated  without  charge,  and  through 
which,  since  their  opening,  20,000  children  had  passed, 
of  whom  4,000  had  been  placed  in  situations,  thereby 
gaining  their  own  living."  It  took  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  constant  effort  to  keep  these  schools  in 
efficient  working  order.  In  1870  they  were  ;^2,ooo  in 
debt,  and  Mr.  Moore  took  the  matter  up  with  his  usual 
energy,  spent  many  days  in  going  round  amongst  his 
friends,  asking  for  subscriptions,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  May,  he  was  in  a  position  to  announce  that 
the  whole  debt  had  been  cleared  off,  and  that  they  had 
obtained  from  four  to  five  hundred  new  subscribers. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  he  neglected  his 
business  all  this  time.  No  ;  he  was  the  most  methodi- 
cal of  men,  and  much  as  he  devoted  himself  to  deeds 
of  charity,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  house  in  the  City 
where  the  money  was  made  whicii  enabled  him  to  in- 
dulge in  such  princely  benefactions.  While  in  Cum- 
berland he  gave  himself  up  to  some  extent  to  the 
pleasures  of  a  country  life,  but  in  London  he  divided 
his  time  between  business  and  charity.  His  presence 
at  the  warehouse  was  an  event  that  all  acknowledged. 
Dr.  Smiles  writes : — "  The  word  *  George  Moore  has 
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arrived!'  passed  like  magic  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
It  found  every  man  at  Ills  post,  from  the  smallest 
errand-boy  to  tbiC  oldest  in  the  firm,  at  'attention!' 
When  George  Moore  was  in  the  house,  he  was  a  sort 
of  paternal  despot.  His  influence  was  great  over  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  His  will  was  never 
disputed  ;  and  he  never  abused  his  power." 

An  old  servant  of  the  firm  says  : — "  George  Moore 
was  the  most  particular  man  in  small  things  that  I 
ever  savv',  and  no  doubt  this  was  a  great  cause  of  his 
success.  Few  men  could  find  out  a  flaw  in  the 
accounts,  v^hicli  he  audited,  quicker  than  he  did.  He 
was  very  apt  at  figures,  and  his  decision,  like  his  move- 
ments, was  quick  and  correct.  I  may  mention  an 
instance.  I  was  engaged  in  making  out  the  private 
accounts  against  the  firm — George  Moore's  account 
amongst  the  rest.  To  show  how  strict  and  business- 
like tb.is  merchant-prince  was — and  it  marked  his 
character  all  throuq-h — he  found  that  I  had  debited 
his  account  with  3d.  for  a  'bus  to  Euston,  for  which  we 
had  no  voucher.  We  had  to  keep  a  voucher  for  every 
penny  paid  out ;  and  though  liundrcds  of  such  items 
occurred  throughout  the  year_,  vv^e  had  no  voucher  for 
tliis.  Mr.  j\Ioore  audited  the  accounts,  and  though  he 
went  over  hundreds  of  pounds,  he  stopped  at  the  three- 
pence for  the  'bus  to  Euston.  '  Where's  the  voucher 
for  this  } '  he  asked.  '  If  tlie  account  be  threepence 
wrong,  it  might  as  well  be  three  hundred  pounds 
wrong.     Find  the  voucher  ! '     We  hunted  together  — 
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two  of  us — for  three  days,  without  effect.  We  searched 
through  eveiy  letter  and  voucher  for  a  year  back. 
Every  drawer  was  ransacked  ;  and  still  no  success 
The  search  was  at  last  given  up  as  hopeless.  Mr. 
Moore  was  told  that  the  voucher  for  threepence  could 
not  be  found.  He  was  furious  ;  he  refused  to  pass  the 
accounts,  and  we  couldn't  balance.  I  then  recollected 
a  circumstance  which  had  occurred  some  time  before. 
Mr.  Moore  had  sent  to  Bow  Churchyard  for  a  fish, 
which  he  requested  to  be  forwarded  to  Euston  Station 
by  a  porter,  Mr.  Moore  was  in  a  hurry  ;  he  was  going 
down  to  Whitehall.  He  hadn't  time  to  give  the  porter 
cither  a  ticket  or  the  money ;  but  promised  to  send  it 
on  his  return.  The  man  neglected  to  ask  him  for  it ; 
and  the  clerks  knowing  the  expenditure  to  be  right, 
had  debited  it  to  him  without  a  voucher,  thus  infring- 
ing one  of  the  strictest  rules  of  the  firm.  On  the  cir- 
cumstance being  mentioned  to  him,  he  at  once 
admiitted  its  correctness,  but  at  the  same  time  he  gave 
the  clerks  a  sound  lecture  for  their  inaccuracy." 

In  the  work  of  church  building,  George  IMoorewas 
prompted  to  take  a  very  useful  part,  at  the  time  when 
the  Bishop  of  London  was  engaged  in  establishing  a 
fund  for  that  purpose.  It  was  at  Mr.  Moore's  house 
that  the  Bishop  delivered  his  very  remarkable  state- 
ment— which  was  much  talked  about  at  the  time — on 
the  terrible  wretchedness  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  poorer  districts  of  London  lived.  "Not 
one  person  in  a  thousand  attends  a  place  of  worship  " 
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said  his  lordship,  speaking  of  one  district.  "  Of  the 
228  shops  in  the  district,  212  are  open  on  Sunday, 
though  about  70  are  closed  on  Saturday,  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.     Not  half  the  Gentile  population  can  read  ; 

half    the    women    cannot    ply    a   needle 

Nine  families  out  of  ten  have  but  one  small  room  in 
which  to  live,  eat,  and  sleep.  Not  one  family  in  six 
possesses  a  blanket,  or  a  change  of  clothing.  Not  one 
in  four  has  any  bedding  beyond  some  sacking,  which 
contains  a  little  flock  or  chopped  straw.  Not  one  in 
twenty  has  a  clock  ;  not  one  in  ten  has  a  book.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  in  the  most  wretched  condition  of 
filth  and  dirt. 

"  The  walls,  ceilings,  floors,  and  staircases  are 
broken  and  rotten.  Drunkenness,  brawling,  blasphem- 
ing, and  other  sins,  are  fearfully  prevalent.  Forty-three 
lodging-houses  accommodate  two  thousand  lodgers, 
•who  pay  from  threepence  to  sixpence  a  night.  Some 
are  occupied  by  poor,  hard-working  people,  gaining 
an  honest  livelihood,  while  others  are  called  *  thieves' 
kitchens,'  the  lodgers  living  by  theft,  burglary,  and 
other  criminal  practices." 

George  Moore  was  deeply  moved  by  this  sad  pic- 
ture of  London  life,  and  at  once  resolved  that  he  would 
erect  a  church  in  this  forlorn  and  miserable  locality. . 
"  Find  me  a  site,  and  I  will  find  the  money,"  he  said 
to  the  Bishop.  Thus  it  was  that  the  church  in  Chal- 
ton  Street,  Somers  Town,  came  to  be  built.  Lord 
Somers  gave  a  freehold  site,  and  Mr.  Moore  spent 
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;^i5,ooo  on  the  buildings,  and  gave  ;^250  a  year  to 
carry  on  the  parish  work.  The  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners granted  an  endowment  of  ;^300  a  year  for 
the  vicar.  Mrs.  Moore  presented  the  pulpit,  Mr. 
Copestake,  jun.,  the  organ,  and  Mr.  George  Stockdale 
the  font.  The  church  was  consecrated  on  the  23rd 
December,  1868,  and  constitutes  a  lasting  monument 
to  the  memory  of  a  good  man.  At  the  consecration 
service,  the  Bishop  of  London  (then  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury-elect)  made  special  allusion  to  Mr. 
Moore. 

"  Here  we  see  a  man,'^  he  said,  "  whom  God  has 
blessed  with  wealth,  and  whom  He  has  raised  to  a 
great  post  through  the  influence  of  commerce,  recog- 
nising the  responsibilities  that  lie  upon  him,  and 
looking  out,  not  for  a  place  in  which  he  is  personally 
interested,  but  for  a  place  which  has  no  particular 
claim  upon  him  except  its  poverty  and  destitution." 

The  high  esteem  in  which  George  Moore  was  held 
in  the  City  of  London  was  strongly  manifested  on 
several  occasions  when  it  was  sought  to  do  him  parti- 
cular honour.  At  two  or  three  separate  times  he  was 
asked  to  allow  himself  to  be  nominated  a  Parlia- 
mentary candidate,  with  the  certainty  of  being  re- 
turned, but  he  always  steadfastly  declined  to  give 
up  his  charitable  work  for  the  sake  of  holding  a 
position  for  which  he  did  not  think  himself  qualified 
by  education  or  ability.  In  1868  he  was  asked 
to  contest  Mid-Surrey  along  with  Sir  Julian  Gold- 
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siiiicl,  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  come 
fuiward. 

The  year  before,  he  had  been  appointed  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Lord  Salisbury.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
elected  Prime  Warden  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  City  Guilds.  While 
serving  in  this  capacity  he  made  himself  acquainted 
with  all  the  concerns  of  the  Company,  visited  their  vari- 
ous properties,  and  diverted  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  income  to  charitable  purposes.  Then  he  interested 
Jiimself  greatly  in  Christ's  Hospital,  and  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  many  much-needed 
reforms  in  the  management  of  that  public  school. 

He  declined  in  1870  to  come  forward  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  London  School  Board,  though  earnestly  en- 
treated by  his  friends  to  do  so.  Indeed,  George  Moore's 
life  was  so  evenly  divided  between  business  and  charity, 
and  in  these  two  spheres  he  found  himself  so  much  at 
home,  that  he  would  not  risk  the  entrance  upon  any 
fresh  plans  of  life  that  would  be  likely  to  divert  him 
from  his  old  course. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HUNGRY   PARIS. 

At  the  time  of  the  war  between  France  and  Germany, 
when  Paris  was  besieged,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
gay  city  were  driven  to  the  last  straits  of  hunger  and 
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desperation,  the  news  of  all  this  suffering  and  destitu- 
tion filled  Mr.  Moore's  heart  with  the  deepest  sorrow. 
He  longed  for  the  opportunity  of  administering  to  the 
wants  of  the  hungering  people,  but,  alas  !  there  was 
no  chance  of  showing  his  charity  and  his  sympathy  in 
any  practical  way.  The  Germans  were  round  the 
walls  of  Paris,  and  nothing  could  be  sent  either  in  or 
out  of  the  doomed  city.  Mr.  Moore's  firm  had  had  no 
word  from  the  managers  of  their  Paris  house  for 
months.  "  We  do  not  know  whether  our  people  are 
dead  or  alive,"  wrote  Mr.  Moore,  who  expressed  him- 
self sick  at  heart  at  the  carnage  and  death  which  the 
war  was  causing.  As  he  read  the  accounts,  despatched 
in  balloons — the  only  means  the  Parisians  had  of 
communicating  with  the  outside  world — of  the  misery 
and  wretchedness  of  their  plight,  and  their  struggles 
for  the  preservation  of  order  amongst  them,  the  heart 
of  the  merchant-prince  was  greatly  moved,  and  if 
there  had  been  any  possibility  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty  by  an  offer  of  money,  Mr.  Moore  would 
have  raised  any  amount,  however  great,  for  such  a 
purpose.  But  it  was  not  to  be ;  the  Germans  would 
not  relax  their  hold  upon  the  beautiful  city,  until 
France  had  been  brought  to  her  knees  and  begged 
for  mercy.  All  through  the  winter  months  of  1870, 
the  men,  women,  and  children  of  Paris  were  in  a 
condition  of  starvation,  and  the  poor  people  had  to 
wait  for  hours,  shivering  in  the  cold,  for  the  scanty 
morsel  of  food  which  the  authorities  did  their  utmost 
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to  provide.  Then  it  was  that  the  pleasure-loving, 
dainty  Parisians  were  so  harassed  by  want,  that  they 
were  glad  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hunger  by 
accepting  as  food,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  and  almost 
anything  that  they  could  get  hold  of,  clean  or  unclean. 
No  wonder  that  the  death-rate  increased  to  a  fearful 
pitch,  and  that,  at  last,  driven  to  the  very  depths  of 
despair,  they  notified  to  the  Germans  their  willingness 
to  surrender. 

Now  was  the  time  for  George  Moore  to  throw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  providing 
relief  for  the  distressed  people  of  Paris  ;  now  there 
was  no  barrier  to  keep  him  back,  no  fear  of  the 
Germans  to  restrain  him  ;  the  gates  of  Paris  were 
thrown  open  to  all  charitable  effort,  and  a  fund  of 
;^ 1 20,000  was  raised,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  George  Moore,  as  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  Mansion  House  com- 
mittee, went  over  to  Paris  to  distribute  the  relief.  He 
writes  :  "  The  Lord  Mayor  and  many  others  made  me 
promise  to  go  over  to  Paris.  I  started  at  a  quarter  to 
8  a.m.  amidst  a  very  severe  frost,  with  snow  upon  the 
ground." 

Seventy  tons  of  food,  and  ;^5,ooo  in  money,  accom- 
panied the  relief  party,  which  consisted  of  Mr.  Moore 
and  his  clerk.  Colonel  Wo rtley,  and  a  French  lady  whose 
husband  had  been  kept  in  Paris  during  the  siege. 

They  were  the  first  to  carry  to  Dieppe  the  news  of 
the  siege  of  Paris  having  been  raised.    They  arrived  at 
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that  port  from  Newhaven  before  the  information  had 
been  received  there  from  the  capital.  So  they  found 
everything  in  confusion  ;  all  kinds  of  hindrances  to  their 
passing  forward  presented  themselves.  The  Germans 
held  possession  of  the  town,  and  were  little  disposed 
to  render  Mr.  Moore  and  his  friends  assistance,  until 
something  more  authoritative  was  heard  from  their 
own  leaders.  This  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  the 
English  party.  Mr.  Moore  was  in  a  fearful  state  of 
anxiety  all  this  time,  and  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
get  permission  to  proceed.  The  troops  were  holding 
the  railway  station,  and  no  train  was  allowed  to  leave 
without  the  orders  of  the  commander.  At  length  Mr. 
Moore  succeeded  in  meeting  with  the  directors  of  the 
railway,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  train  to 
start  the  next  night.  The  delay  w^as  disheartening, 
but  unavoidable.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  the  following 
evening,  when,  "  amidst  a  terrible  scuffle,"  they  made 
a  start  from  Dieppe,  still  hoping  to  be  the  first  to 
reach  Paris.  "  I  think  I  should  have  died  had  I  not 
been  first  in  Paris,"  said  Mr.  Moore. 

Dr.  Smiles — whose  admirable  biography  con- 
stitutes our  guide  through  this  interesting  chapter  of 
George  Moore's  history — thus  describes  the  arrival  of 
the  English  relief  party  in  Paris  :  "  The  station  of  the 
Northern  Railway  was  deserted.  Not  a  porter  was  to 
be  seen.  The  station  was  in  total  darkness,  although 
the  moonlight  made  the  huge  balloons  standing  in  the 
square  of  the  station  look  quite  ghost-like.    The  streets 
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were  empty.  The  city  seemed  to  be  deserted.  The 
party  walked  on  for  about  three  miles  to  the  Boulevard 
Malesherbes.  The  lady  who  had  accompanied  them 
from  London  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  her  husband, 
found  that  he  had  left  that  morning  for  London  in 
search  of  her ! " 

The  scenes  that  presented  themselves  the  next 
morning,  when,  at  an  early  hour,  Mr.  Moore  and  his 
friends  went  out  into  the  streets,  were  of  the  most 
heartrending  description.  Signs  of  misery  and  want 
met  them  at  every  step  ;  the  well-known  resorts  of 
pleasure  were  deserted,  and  the  thoroughfares  which 
in  happier  times  had  been  thronged  with  people  of 
fashion,  were  strewn  with  the  evidences  of  war,  and 
made  wretched  by  the  gathering  here  and  there  of 
groups  of  famished  citizens. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  begin  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  without  first  making  arrangements  with 
the  local  authorities  to  secure  a  just  and  systematic 
dolingoutof  therelief.  The  commissioners  saw  M.  Jules 
Ferry  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
"  the  food  should  be  supplied  to  twenty  arrondissements 
in  proportion  to  their  population."  George  Moore 
placed  his  firm's  warehouse  in  the  Place  des  Petits 
Peres  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  as  a  central 
depot. 

It  was  two  days  before  they  could  complete  their 
arrangements  for  administering  the  relief,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  people  v/ere   clamouring  for  food    in 
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a  manner  that  filled  George  Moore's  heart  with  pity 
and  compassion.  He  was  greatly  annoyed  with  the 
authorities  for  what  he  considered  their  unnecessary 
delay  in  the  matter.  '*  I  felt  as  if  the  lives  of 
thousands  depended  upon  our  efforts,"  he  says.  It 
was  not  until  he  saw  General  Vinoy  at  the  head  of  a 
number  of  artillery  horses  employed  to  convey  the 
stores  down  to  the  warehouse  in  the  Place  des  Petits 
Peres  that  he  felt  happy.     . 

At  last  they  were  ready  for  the  distribution  of  the 
food.  Great  crowds  of  people  gathered  in  front  of  the 
warehouse.  "  Never,"  says  George  Moore,  "  did  I  see 
such  an  assembly  of  hollow,  lean,  hungry  faces — such 
a  shrunken,  famine-stricken^  diseased-looking  crowd. 
They  were  very  quiet.  They  seemed  utterly  crushed 
and  hopeless.  It  is  now  ten  days  since  the  armistice 
began,  and  yet  there  is  no  food  in  Paris  except  what 
we  have  brought.  There  is  still  •  the  black  bread, 
made  of  hay  and  straw  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  coarsest  flour.  Well  may  the  poor  creatures  look 
pale !  We  went  about  the  markets.  There  was 
positively  nothing  to  see,  except  a  few  dead  dogs  and 
cats — no  f^our,  no  vegetables.  Hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands  of  old  people,  little  children,  and  ladies 
have  died  of  hunger.  The  sufferings  of  the  little  ones 
will  never  be  forgotten.  For  four  months  there  was 
no  milk — no  fat  except  at  fabulous  prices — no  fuel, 
no  light.  Indeed,  they  have  died  in  vast  numbers. 
Paris  has  been  surrendered  because  of  the  hunp;er  of 
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the  whole  city.  The  words  of  Nahum  seem  to  be 
fulfilled  :  *Shc  is  empt}^,  and  void,  and  waste ;  and  the 
heart  mcltcth,  and  the  knees  smite  together,  and 
much  pain  in  the  loins,  and  the  faces  of  them  all 
gather  blackness.'  There  is  no  fuel  for  fires  in  Paris, 
only  here  and  there  a  little  damp  wood  can  be  found, 
and  is  burnt.  We  hav^e  telegraphed  urgently  for  fuel ; 
Wortley  and  I  suffer  very  much  from  the  cold." 

"  One  evening,"  says  Dr.  Smiles,  "  after  the  daily 
distribution  had  been  made,  and  the  warehouse  was 
closed,  George  Moore  went  to  look  after  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  following  day.  He  found  a  long  queue 
waiting  at  the  warehouse  door.  He  went  in  and 
asked,  '  if  the  poor  people  had  not  got  their  food  ?  * 
'  Yes  !  Those  at  the  door  are  waiting  for  the  distribu- 
tion to-morrow  morning  !  ^  He  at  once  had  the  doors 
opened,  and  a  distribution  was  made  to  all  who  were 
present.  They  were  mostly  women — some  of  them 
ladies  with  veils — boys  for  sick  parents,  and  old, 
haggard  people_,  ghastly  with  hunger." 

They  gave  out  the  food  in  no  half-hearted  way.  Each 
person  got  a  good  ration,  enough  to  last  a  family  of  five 
or  six  for  a  week  ;  cheese,  milk,  bacon,  coffee_,  essence 
of  meat,  biscuit,  salt,  rice,  sugar,  and  preserved  meat. 
"  We  go  about,"  wrote  Mr.  Moore,  "  from  early  morn- 
ing till  twelve  at  night."  They  kept  the  distribution 
chiefly  in  their  own  hands,  the  action  of  some  of  the 
authorities  not  being  in  all  cases  what  could  have 
been  desired.     In  addition  to  the  giving  out  of  food 
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at  separate  places  in  the  twenty  districts  over  which 
the  reHef  was  spread,  they  sent  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  the  clergy  and  ministers  generally,  quantities 
of  food  for  distribution  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and 
other  ladies  among  the  better  class.  "  We  find,"  says 
Mr.  Moore,  "  the  small  shopkeepers,  clerks,  and  such 
like,  are  those  who  have  really  suffered  the  most — les 
paiivres  Jionteux^  who  are  ashamed  to  beg.  We  have 
arranged  a  special  place  for  them,  at  2,  Rue  de  la 
Bienfaisance." 

After  a  time,  the  English  commissioners  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  active  co-operation  of  many  of  the 
leading  citizens.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  accepted 
the  position  of  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  distribution  after  the  English 
commissioners  should  have  left. 

On  the  1 2th  of  February  he  wrote  : — "The  crowds 
at  the  warehouse  increase.  This  we  keep  exclusively 
for  women.  There  is  a  queue  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
waiting  there  to-day  ;  they  have  waited  all  through 
last  night.  I  felt  heartsick  when  I  saw  them.  It  was 
one  of  the  wildest  nights  of  sleet  and  fearful  wind  ; 
and,  starved  and  exhausted  and  drenched  as  they 
were,  it  was  a  sight  to  make  a  strong  man  weep.  We 
are  straining  ourselves  and  all  about  us  to  the  ut- 
most. I  believe  we  were  just  in  time ;  a  few  days 
more,  and  the  people  would  have  been  too  far  gone  ; 
many  were  hardly  able  to  walk  away  with  their 
parcels.     After  waiting  with  wonderful  patience,  when 
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Ihcy  got  the  food  many  of  them  fairly  broke  down 
from  over-joy.  I  have  seen  more  tears  shed  by  men 
and  women  than  I  hope  I  shall  ever  see  again." 

The  Bon  Marchc  was  one  of  the  cheap  depots. 
Here  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  ten  thousand 
people  waiting  all  through  the  night  for  the  distribu- 
tion next  morning.  "The  queue  extended,  four  or  five 
deep,  for  more  than  half  a  mile,"  and  people  were  to  be 
seen  lying  in  rows  wrapped  in  blankets.  The  Times 
correspondent  describes  the  scene  as  it  presented  it- 
self to  him  one  midnight.  He  asked  a  woman 
when  she  expected  to  arrive  at  the  door  of  the  vv^are- 
house  where  she  would  receive  her  portion.  "  The  day 
after  to-morrow  morning,"  she  replied.  *'  What !  are 
you  prepared  to  pass  two  successive  nights  in  the 
street  ?  "  "  Why  not  ? "  she  said,  "  all  the  others  do 
it."  At  the  head  of  the  column  he  found  those  who 
were  the  first  on  the  turn  to  be  served.  "  How  long 
have  you  been  here  ?  "  he  asked  of  a  young  vv'oman  in 
black.  "  Since  nine  o'clock  yesterday  morning,'"'  she 
replied — a  period  of  thirty-nine  hours  ! 

The  starving  city  now  began  to  show  signs  of  an 
improved  condition  ;  the  hearts  of  the  people  grew 
lighter  as  they  ceased  to  live  in  uncertainty  of  food  : 
and  George  INIoore  felt  that  the  good  work  upon 
which  he  and  his  friends  were  engaged  was  at  last  be- 
ginning to  bear  fruit.  About  ;^6o,ooo  worth  of  food 
had  been  got  into  the  city.  The  gratitude  of  the 
people   was  unbounded.      Still  the  crowds  gathered 
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night  and  day  round  the  depots,  sometimes  blocking 
the  streets  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pohce  had  to 
interfere.  On  the  22nd  February,  Mr.  Moore  received 
an  intimation  from  the  authorities  that  the  distribu- 
tion at  his  warehouse  must  be  discontinued  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  crowd  that  collected  there.  To 
meet  this,  Mr.  Moore  says,  they  "  put  on  all  steam, 
and  determined  to  keep  open  all  niglit  as  well  as  dur- 
ing the  following  day.  All  the  streets  round  the  ware- 
house were  blocked  with  people.  The  food  was 
all  ready  for  distribution.  We  calculated  that  we 
ran  a  party  through  in  half  a  minute !  The 
French  people  were  astonished  at  our  energy.  They 
cheered  me.  I  remained  till  one  at  night,  and  left 
them  in  full  swing." 

Up  to  eight  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  23rd,  when 
the  warehouse  was  closed,  they  had  distributed  food 
to  96,500  persons. 

Much  exhausted  by  his  charitable  labours,  Mr. 
Moore  left  Paris,  accompanied  by  the  other  English 
commisioners,  on  the  28th  of  February.  After  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  "  I  cannot  re- 
cover from  my  weariness.  I  dream  all  night  about 
Paris,  and  cannot  get  sound  rest.  During  the  daytime 
I  suffer  much  from  aching  bones." 

Shortly  afterwards  followed  the  dreadful  reign  of 
the  Com.mune,  when  Paris  was  given  over  to  fire  and 
bloodshed  by  the  desperate  acts  of  its  own  citizens. 
As  scon  as  order  was  restored  by  the  suppression  of 
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the  Commune,  and  the  army  again  got  possession  of 
the  city,  George  Moore  found  it  necessary  to  return  to 
Paris.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  their  Paris  warehouse ;  in  the  next  place,  there  was 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  Mansion  House  Fund  to 
distribute. 

The  scenes  that  were  witnessed  by  Mr.  Moore  on 
this  second  visit  were  even  more  frightful  than  those 
during  his  previous  stay.  "  The  second  siege  of 
Paris,^'  wrote  Mr.  Moore,  "has  been  much  more  lament- 
able than  the  first  The  devastation  of  private  house- 
property  is  double  or  treble  more  than  I  expected. 
The  week's  fighting  has  destroyed  hundreds  of  houses 
in  the  outskirts.  It  is  really  melancholy  to  see  the 
ruin  that  has  been  brought  upon  innocent  people. 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  and  I  are  perplexed  how  to 
dispense  over  ^25,000  from  the  Mansion  House  Com- 
mittee. We  must  dole  it  out  in  small  amounts,  as  we 
have  found  out  so  many  channels  for  it.  The  chari- 
table institutions  which  abound  here  are  drained  dry, 
as  the  Government  has  not  been  able  to  give  them 
anything  since  the  commencement  of  the  first  siege, 
and  private  subscriptions  have  been  almost  nil. 
It  is  sad  to  visit  Orphan  Asylums,  Convalescent, 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Homes  for  old  men  and  women, 
hospitals  of  all  kinds,  and  many  other  establish- 
ments, all  pining  for  funds.  The  cruelty  and 
wickedness  of  the  Commune  towards  them  have 
been  villainous.     They  would  have  destroyed  most  of 
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them  if  they  had  been  left  two  or  three  days  longer/'' 
They  gave  the  inmates  of  a  certain  institution  for 
women  ten  minutes'  notice  to  quit,  and  then  set  fire  to 
the  building,  which  contained  150  inmates  ;  and  there 
are  many  other  cases  of  cruelty. 

Mr.  Moore  remained  in  Paris  until  the  whole  of  the 
relief  money  was  dispensed,  after  which  he  returned 
home,  bearing  memories  of  suffering  and  sorrow  with 
him  that  were  never  to  be  absent  from  his  mind  any 
more,  but  conscious  through  all  that  he  had  done  his 
duty,  and  been  a  means  of  administering  to  the  needs 
of  his  fellow-creatures  at  a  time  of  unparalleled  priva- 
tion and  want. 


CHAPTER  VIIl. 

BRIGHTER     SCENES. 

The  following  year  brought  him  brighter  scenes.  His 
highly  honourable  career  had  made  its  mark  upon  the 
time  in  many  ways,  and  in  his  native  county  they  were 
as  proud  of  him  as  the  people  of  London  were.  It  was 
not  a  matter  for  surprise,  therefore,  that  in  1872  he 
was  nominated  for  the  position  of  High  Sheriff  of 
Cumberland. 

But,  much  as  he  loved  Cumberland,  and  many  as 
the  opportunities  were  for  doing  good  amongst  his 
native  hills  and  dales,  there  was  still  greater  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  practical  philanthropy  in  the  metro- 
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polis.  Country  poverty  is  wealth  compared  with  the 
wretchedness  of  poverty  in  the  capital.  He  had  to 
confess  to  himself  that  "  he  did  but  little  good  in 
Cumberland  compared  with  London."  Besides,  he 
had  got  so  accustomed  to  the  friendly  intercourse  which 
London,  and  London  only,  could  afford  him  with  the 
great  men  of  his  time — men  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  contact  by  his  works  of  charity — men  who  de- 
lighted as  much  to  honour  George  Moore  as  he 
delighted  to  honour  them  —  that  any  prolonged 
absence  saddened  him. 

In  1873  he  was  once  more  requested  to  offer  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  Parliament.  This  time  the 
application  was  from  the  County  of  Middlesex.  Al- 
ready he  had  declined  to  stand  for  Nottingham, 
Marylebonc,  the  City  of  London,  the  County  of 
Surrey,  and  the  County  of  Cumberland,  and,  much  as 
things  had  changed  from  the  time  when  the  first  of 
these  solicitations  had  been  made,  there  had  nothing 
occurred  to  change  Mr.  Moore's  feelings  on  the 
subject. 

How  few  men  of  wealth  and  influence  could  be 
found  to  act  like  this,  when  such  an  honour  is 
sought  to  be  conferred  upon  them  !  How  few  put  so 
modest  an  estimate  upon  their  own  abilities  !  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  George  Moore  would  have 
made  a  more  than  average  Member.  With  such  a 
clear  head  as  his,  with  so  much  goodness  of  heart,  he 
would  have  been  a  power  in   tlie   House  ;    while   in 
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all  matters  connected  with  commerce  and  charity — 
which  form  no  small  part  of  the  business  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Commons — he  would  have  been  an  author- 
ity, and  anything  that  he  had  said  on  these  subjects 
would  have  been  listened  to  with  respect.  True,  he 
was  not  much  gifted  with  oratorical  power,  but  even 
in  that  direction  he  was  more  able  than  he  would 
admit  to  himself  The  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  the  inferiors  of  Georee 
Moore  in  the  talents  which  are  most  called  into  play 
in  Parliamentary  business,  and  there  were  fewer  still 
who  could  command  the  general  regard  which  was 
accoided  to  the  London  warehouseman.  However, 
he  knew  best.  It  would  have  been  a  national  loss  if, 
by  consenting  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  George  Moore's  energies  had  been  taken 
away  from  the  region  of  practical  chanty,  in  which  he 
held  a  position  of  almost  supreme  influence. 

Amongst  the  works  of  benevolence  to  which  Mr. 
Moore  was  attracted  about  this  time  may  be  men- 
tioned the  London  Cabmen's  Mission.  He  gave  a 
supper  to  200  cabmen  in  his  house  at  Kensington 
Palace  Gardens,  which  was  attended  by  Colonel 
Henderson,  the  Marquis  of  Townshend,  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Moore,  and  others.  Speeches  of  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  kind  were  delivered  by  ]\Ir.  Moore  and  the 
gentlemen  mentioned,  and  as  the  cabmen  took  their 
departure,  their  host  stood  at  the  door  and  handed 
each  of  them  a  new  shilling,  and  a  copy  of  Bunyan, 
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and  an  illustrated  almanack.  When  the  London 
Mission  Hall  for  cabmen  was  established,  a  couple  of 
years  later,  Mr.  Moore  visited  the  hall,  and  showed 
great  interest  in  the  institution.  Subsequently,  he 
sent  three  separate  donations  to  the  mission,  two  of 
£^0  each,  and  a  third  of  ;^ioo.  A  cabmen's  rest  in 
Kensington  Road  was  provided  at  IMr.  Moore's  ex- 
pense. 

George  Moore's  private  charities  were  innumer- 
able. Instances  of  these  are  not  so  easy  to  get  at  as 
his  public  acts  of  benevolence.  One  of  the  former, 
however,  as  supplied  to  the  author  of  "  Self-Help " 
by  one  who  used  to  be  in  George  Moore^s  service, 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  from  the  present  record. 

"  I  had  been  some  time  suffering  from  an  ailment," 
wrote  the  person  referred  to,  "and  finally  had  to 
undergo  a  painful  operation.  Unthinkingly^  I  omitted 
to  tell  Mr.  Moore.  I  left  the  firm,  and  took  lodgings 
near  the  surgeon's  house.  About  a  week  or  so  after 
the  operation,  and  while  I  was  just  able  to  walk,  a 
rap,  almost  like  a  policeman's,  rang  through  the  house. 
The  door  was  banged  open,  and  a  quick  firm  step 
mounted  the  stairs,  almost  frightening  my  good  old 
nurse  out  of  her  senses.  In  stepped  George  Moore ! 
'  Vv'^hat's  happened  ?  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me?'  'Thank  you,  sir,  the  doctors 
have  ordered  me  not  to  move  for  at  least  a  fortnight, 
not  to  eat  any  meat,  and  to  lie  perfectly  still.'  I  told 
him  this.     Do  you  think  it  baulked  him  >     Not  a  bit. 
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His  mind  was  made  up.  '  Doctors' orders?  Fiddle- 
de-dee  !  Doctors  know  nothing !  Get  back  to  auld 
Cummerland,  my  lad,  and  come  to  me  at  Whitehall!' 
That  night  I  dined  off  beefsteak,  and  next  night  I 
was  speeding  on  my  way  home  at  George  Moore's 
expense,  in  a  carriage  labelled  *  Engaged,'  with  soft 
cushions  and  every  comfort  that  could  enable  me  to 
rest  during  my  300  miles^  journey.  That,  sir,  was 
the  living  George  Moore,  with  a  will  of  his  own  and 
a  heart  of  gold ;  and  faint  will  all  efforts  be  to 
re-copy  him.  His  hospitality  at  home  was  un- 
bounded. .  .  .  Every  one  looked  welcome  into 
your  face — servants,  as  well  as  master  and  mistress." 

There  is  no  phase  of  George  Moore's  career 
which  does  not  show  him  to  have  been  actuated  by 
the  noblest  principles. 

When  Dr.  Livingstone's  remains  were  brought 
over  to  England  in  1874,  and  it  was  desired  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  George 
Moore  asked  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  bearing  the 
expense  of  the  funeral,  but  the  Government  "  felt  that 
to  accept  this  offer  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  country."  After  the  funeral,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Moore  laid  down  at  his  own  cost  the 
splendid  marble  tablet  which  remains  the  sole 
memorial  of  the  great  traveller  in  that  sacred  shrine. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FAILING   HEALTH. 

Failing  health  forced  George  Moore  to  go  abroad  in 
1873.  He  began  to  think  that  his  earthly  career  was 
drawing  to  a  close ;  still  he  was  valiant  and  hopeful 
and  self-reliant,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  become 
depressed  concerning  his  own  condition.  He  went  to 
Vichy,  and  the  baths  and  waters  improved  him  con- 
siderably. Mrs.  Moore  and  her  sister  accompanied 
him  on  that  occasion. 

But  he  was  never  again  to  be  as  strong  and 
robust  as  before.  He  was  now  soon  exhausted  by 
exertion,  and  could  not  move  about  from  institution 
to  institution  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 

In  December  1875,  Mr.  Moore  showed  his  affec- 
tion for  his  old  sport  of  hunting  by  inviting  all  the 
Masters  of  Hounds  to  a  banquet  at  the  Fishmongers' 
Hall  ;  and  a  right  royal  gathering  they  had.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  celebrated  the  event  in  witty  verse, 
from  which  the  following  couple  of  stanzas  relating 
to  George  Moore  may  be  quoted  : — 

"  There's  the  jovial  George  Moore  at  the  head  of  the  board, 

At  one  time  no  rider  was  bolder  ; 
But  in  taking  a  steep  six-barred  gate  he  was  '  floored," 

And  now  he's  laid  up  with  a  shoulder. 
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But  he  still  loves  the  chase  in  his  warm-hearted  way, 

Though  on  horseback  unable  to  follow  ; 
And  his  pulses  beat  quick  on  a  fine  '  hunting '  day 

When  he  hears  the  bold  Major's  view  halloa  !  " 

George  Moore  was  for  ever  feasting  his  friends — the 
poor  being  regarded  as  the  friends  who  were  nearest 
and  dearest  to  his  heart — and  at  Christmas  time  he 
showed  wonderful  activity  in  this  direction,  giving 
teas  and  suppers  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people, 
from  stonebreakers  to  foreign  exiles.  He  sent  his 
servants  out  into  the  poor  districts  distributing  coals, 
bread,  meat,  and  money  ;  and  to  his  own  workpeople 
he  was  always  most  generous  at  this  season.  One  year 
he  presented  every  married  man  employed  by  the 
firm  with  a  fine  ham,  and  to  every  one  of  his 
employes  he  gave  a  book.  In  the  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution of  good  works  of  literature  he  was  always 
most  liberal.  When  a  book  struck  him  as  containing 
an  abundance  of  useful  moral  lessons,  he  at  once 
purchased  large  numbers  of  it  and  sent  them  amongst 
the  people  most  Hkely  to  benefit  from  or  apply  its 
teachings. 

He  was  at  all  times  specially  attentive  to  the 
needs  of  missionaries.  At  Christmas  he  would  send 
every  City  Missionary — and  there  were  four  hundred 
and  eighty  of  them — a  new  sovereign  ;  and  to  the 
twenty-five  missionaries  employed  in  conveying 
comfort  and  help  to  the  poor  of  his  native  county  of 
Cumberland  he  would  send  two-and-a-half  sovereicrns 
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each.  To  the  Disabled  Missionary  Fund,  Mr.  Moore 
contributed  a  gift  of  a  thousand  pounds. 

But  the  shadow  of  death  was  gathering  around 
him.  Friends  who  had  been  associated  with  him  tor 
many  years  in  charitable  work,  or  in  business,  died, 
and  every  loss  of  this  description  deepened  the 
impression  that  he  himself  was  not  to  survive  for  long. 
The  death  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Copestake,  affected  him 
greatly.  For  forty-four  years  they  had  worked  in 
harmony  together,  and  a  cross  word  had  never  passed 
between  them  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  "  In- 
deed, I  am  stunned,"  wrote  Mr.  Moore  ;  "  I  feel  it 
most  deeply.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  lost  my  right  arm  ; 
and  a  severe  wrench  it  has  been.  I  never  knew  a  man 
like  him  ;  and  yet  he  always  kept  in  the  shade." 

Sir  Hope  Grant,  between  whom  and  George  Moore 
there  had  long  existed  a  strong  friendship,  died  in 
1875.  George  Stockdale,  a  still  more  intimate  friend, 
a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  died  in  the  same 
year.  Three  days  before  his  death,  Mr.  Stockdale 
sent  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore,  and  in  taking  leave  of 
them  said,  "  I  want  to  thank  you  for  having  made  my 
life  so  happy."  Referring  to  the  death  of  this  dear 
friend,  who  had  taken  part  in  much  of  the  benevolent 
work  which  Mr.  Moore  had  so  strongly  at  heart,  the 
following  entry  was  made  in  Mr.  Moore's  diary : — 
"Through  all  the  years  of  the  very  closest  intimacy  I 
have  never  heard  him  say  an  unkind  word  of  any 
one,  or  do  anything  which   one  would  have  had  him 
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do  otherwise.  His  band  and  heart  were  always  open 
and  ready.  He  was  a  bright  example  for  the  rising 
generation  ;  for  he  won  a  really  good  position  entirely 
by  his  own  good  conduct,  and  the  habits  of  self-denial 
and  self-restraint,  which  were  early  learnt  in  his 
Cumberland  home,  and  which  he  afterwards  carefully 
practised/' 

These  events  seemed  to  foreshadow  his  own  end, 
and  when  he  opened  his  diary  at  the  beginning  of 
1876  it  was  to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  he  might 
then  be  entering  on  the  last  year  of  his  life.  "  If  so/' 
he  wrote,  "what  have  I  to  rescue  me  when  stripped  of 
all  that  I  can  now  call  my  own?  I  do  believe  that 
Jesus  will  go  with  me  through  the  dark  valley,  and 
that  I  shall  have  abundant  entrance  into  the  presence 
of  God." 

He  had  started  the  previous  year  "  by  giving  a 
thousand  pounds  each  to  Christ's  Hospital  for  prizes, 
to  the  Bible  Society,  to  the  Missionary  Society,  and  to 
the  Carlisle  Infirmary."  The  New  Year  of  1876  was 
commemorated  by  the  gift  of  nearly  ;^40,000  amongst 
employes  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Copestake  (the  son  of  his 
old  partner)  joining  him  in  the  generous  act.  Those 
who  had  been  with  the  firm  for  five  years  received  ^50, 
and  an  additional  ;^50  was  added  for  every  previous 
five  years'  serv^ice.  Those  in  inferior  positions  got  as 
much  as  the  heads  of  departments,  the  reward  being 
simply  intended  for  faithful  service.  More  than  one 
employe  received  £  i,oco.    George  Moore  looked  upon 
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this  gift  as  one  of  the  best  acts  of  his  life.  The 
amount  was  provided  out  of  the  private  money  of  Mr. 
Moore  and  Mr.  Copestake,  and  not  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  firm. 

Not  much  more  active  work  remained  for  George 
Moore  to  do.  In  April,  1S76,  he  assisted  his  friend, 
Mr.  Stafford  Howard,  in  his  candidature  for  East 
Cumberland,  after  himself  declining  to  be  put  in 
nomination,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Mr. 
Howard  returned.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same 
month  Mr.  IMoore  attended  the  banquet  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  making  the  occasion  memorable  by  present- 
ing Cope's  picture  of  the  Academy  Council  to  the 
Academy.  In  the  following  month,  he  was  acting  as 
chairman  of  a  commission  appointed  by  Government 
to  inquire  into  the  money-order  system ;  and  he 
attended  every  meeting  and  made  a  very  efficient 
chairman. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  he  kept  zealously  to  his 
work  of  dispensing  charity.  "Every  day  I  live,"  he 
wrote,  "  I  feel  more  and  more  my  responsibilities. 
God  has  given  me  means,  and  I  want  to  give  them 
back  to  Him.  I  am  pledged  for  ^6,000  to  assist 
Evangelical  curates,  and  ;^ 1 2,000  to  improve  educa- 
tion in  Cumberland." 

His  health  gave  way  again  towards  the  end  of 
May,  and  he  once  more  had  to  repair  to  Vichy.  He 
failed  to  find  the  same  benefit  from  the  baths  and  the 
waters   that  he   had   done    before,   and    he   became 
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depressed.  He  was  loth  to  leave  the  world  in  which 
he  had  filled  so  noble  a  part,  for  there  was  much  in  it 
that  had  a  strong  hold  upon  his  affections  ;  yet  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  the  time  was  coming  when  he 
would  have  to  yield  himself  up  and  leave  all  behind. 
He  frequently  moralised  on  the  subject,  and  found 
much  consolation  in  so  doing.  *'  I  must  not  forget," 
he  wrote,  "that  I  am  threescore  years  and  ten.  My 
time  here  below  must  be  short  :  still,  I  feel  an  unwill- 
ingness to  die.  I  suppose  I  shall  be  plucked  away 
against  my  will  at  the  last.  I  believe  I  shall  be  with 
Christ,  w^hich  is  far  better."  Another  time  he  spoke  of 
his  unwillingness  to  die  as  "spiritual  rebellion,"  and 
expressed  the  thought  that  he'  ought  to  be  "  free  from 
this." 

On  the  27th  of  June  he  was  back  in  London,  and 
never  returned  to  Vichy  again.  After  paying  a  few 
visits  here  and  there  he  went  down  to  Cumberland, 
and  found  great  pleasure  in  entertaining  a  large 
number  of  sporting  friends  when  the  shooting  season 
came  round.  At  this  time  also  came  many  other 
friends,  representing  various  religious  denominations. 
Some  of  the  young  men  arrived  also  from  the  London 
house,  and,  altogether,  they  formed  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  animated  party.  Surrounded  by  such 
a  host  of  friends,  Mr.  Moore  began  to  feel  better  than 
he  had  done  at  Vichy. 

As  autumn  merged  in  winter,  Mr.  Moore  paid 
another   visit    to    London,   where   his   presence   was 
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always  eagerly  looked  for  in  so  many  quarters  in 
which  religion  and  charity  worked  hand  in  hand  for 
the  good  of  the  poor.  He  got  back  to  Whitehall, 
however,  as  soon  as  he  could,  feeling  his  Cumberland 
residence  more  a  home  to  him  now  than  ever  he  had 
done  before.  A  touching  incident  occurred  one 
evening  in  November.  We  must  relate  it  in  Dr. 
Smiles's  words : — "  Mrs.  Moore  was  playing  the 
*  Schlumerlieder '  of  Schumann.  It  was  one  of  George 
Moore's  favourites.  He  was  sitting  opposite  the  piano. 
Mrs.  Moore  looked  up,  and  saw  an  expression  of  in- 
tense melancholy  on  his  face.  He  was  wrapped  in 
thought,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  far  away.  She 
stopped  playing  and  spoke  to  him  :  '  Come  and  sit  in 
your  own  chair.  Is  anything  the  matter  ? '  He  an- 
swered, '  I  never  felt  so  melancholy  in  my  life.'  He 
afterwards  said,  *  An  indescribable  feeling  came  over 
me.  I  never  felt  anything  like  it  before.  Perhaps  it 
was  your  playing.  You  must  never  play  that  song 
again.'  Was  it  the  shadow  of  the  parting  that  had 
fallen  on  his  heart, — unconsciously  to  them  both  ?  " 

A  few  days  later  he  wanted  to  go  to  Carlisle  to 
the  Nurses'  Home  there,  and  on  Mrs.  Moore  trying  to 
dissuade  him  from  going,  he  said,  "  I  imist  go  ;  it  will 
be  the  last  time  I  shall  be  in  Carlisle." 

After  he  had  transacted  a  few  ordinary  matters  of 
business,  he  went  into  his  library,  and  prepared  a  few 
brief  notes  of  the  speech  he  intended  to  deliver  at 
Carlisle.     That  done,  he  walked  to  the  carriage  that 
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was  waiting  for  him  at  the  door,  calling  to  his  wife, 
who  was  descending  the  stairs,  to  ask,  "What  is  that 
passage  in  St.  Matthew?"  "Do  you  mean,  'I  was 
sick  and  ye  visited  me  '  ?  "  she  inquired.  "  No,"  he 
replied,  "  I  remember :  '  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.' " 

After  reaching  Carlisle,  Mrs.  Moore  and  her  sister 
went  shopping,  while  Mr.  Moore  and  a  friend  went 
down  the  street.  They  stopped  to  converse  opposite 
the  inn,  where,  fifty-two  years  previously,  George  Moore 
had  slept  the  night  before  taking  coach  to  London. 
While  Mr.  Moore  and  his  companion  were  standing 
together,  two  runaway  horses  came  dashing  up.  The 
first  horse  passed  between  the  two  gentlemen,  and 
before  Mr.  Moore  had  time  to  get  out  of  the  way  the 
second  v/as  upon  him,  and  knocked  him  down. 

On  being  taken  up  he  was  found  to  be  insensible. 
They  carried  him  into  the  inn,  and  on  a  doctor  being 
called  in,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Moore  had  sustained 
injuries  of  the  most  serious  nature. 

]\Irs.  Moore  has  herself  told  the  rest.  She  says : 
"When  I  reached  the  inn  there  was  great  confusion. 
They  took  me  from  room  to  room,  and  at  first  they 
would  not  let  me  see  him.  There  were  present  three 
doctors,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  showing  great 
concern  and  alarm.  Presently  one  of  them  said, 
*  Can  you  be  very  quiet,  and  not  excite  him  }  *  I 
don't  know  what  I  said.     I  was  not  likely  to  excite 
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him.  I  was  turned  to  stone.  Then  I  heard  him 
calling  very  loudly  *  Wife,  wife,  wherc's  my  wife  ? ' 
When  I  was  admitted  to  the  room,  he  kept  on  saying, 
*  My  wife  would  take  me  from  these  men  if  she  would 
come.'  He  did  not  recognise  me  at  first.  He  knew 
my  voice,  and  kept  saying,  *  I  hear  her  voice,  why 
does  she  not  come  } '  Thank  God  !  a  conscious  look 
came  into  his  eyes  at  last,  and  then  he  knew  that  I 
was  with  him.  I  believe  that  from  the  first  the 
doctors  knew  there  was  no  hope.  They  did  not  say 
so  to  me.  They  only  said  his  ribs  were  broken. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  devoted  than  the 
attention  of  the  doctors ;  but,  as  we  knew  him  best,  I 
proposed  that  Sir  William  Gull  should  be  sent  for.  I 
proposed  it  to  himself  also.  He  said,  '  Not  unless  the 
doctors  think  it  very  serious.'  Sir  William  Gull  was 
sent  for,  and  so  was  Mr.  Copestake.  Both  arrived  at 
four  o'clock  next  morning.  By  that  time  he  had 
become  colder.  His  breathing  was  very  laboured  ; 
I  began  to  have  no  hope.  The  doctors  gave  him 
ether  constantly,  and  essence  of  beef  and  brandy, 
but  he  could  scarcely  swallow.  They  said,  '  You  had 
better  ask  him  if  he  has  anything  to  say  to  you.'  I 
did  so,  and  he  said,  'Yes,  a  great  deal,  but  I  must 
wait  till  I  can  breathe.'  He  had  so  often  talked  of 
death  while  in  health,  and  of  wishing  to  be  told  he 
was  dying,  and  that  he  hoped  I  would  say  texts  to 
him  ;  so  I  felt  that  I  must  tell  him.  At  first  I  said, 
'  George,  darling  ;  we  have  often  talked  about  Heaven. 
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Perhaps  Jesus  is  going  to  take  you  home.  You  are 
willing  to  go  with  Him,  are  you  not?  He  will  take 
care  of  you  ? '  He  looked  wistfully  in  my  face,  and 
said,  'Yes!  I  fear  no  evil.  .  .  He  will  never  leave 
me  nor  forsake  me.'  Several  times  after,  he  said  a 
word  or  two,  expressive  of  the  same  trust.  He  was 
soon  past  much  speech.  But  he  knew  perfectly  that 
he  was  dying,  and  his  faith  failed  not. 

"Sir  William  Gull  was  very  kind.  He  sat  with 
him  and  me  alone,  from  nine  till  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 
I  think  he  was  quite  conscious.  He  knew  his  sister, 
and  his  old  servants  when  they  arrived,  though   he 

could    not  speak    much From  the  little 

dark  room,  looking  into  the  court  of  the  small  com- 
mercial inn,  George  IMoore's  spirit  passed  away 
into  the  hands  of  God  who  gave  it.  He  died  at 
twenty  minutes  to  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
2 1st  of  November,  1876,  just  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  accident." 

When  the  bells  of  Bow  Church  were  tolled  that 
afternoon,  and  the  mournful  news  spread  through  the 
City  of  London  that  George  Moore  was  dead,  every 
heart  w^as  struck  with  sorrow. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  following  Saturday, 
the  pallbearers  being  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  Colonel  Henderson,  Mr.  F.  S.  Reed, 
Mr.  S.  Copestake,  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Foster.  The  service 
at  the  vault  side  was  conducted  by  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle. 
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George  Moore^s  life  was  an  example  for  all  time. 
In  spite  of  his  humble  birth,  and  the  force  of  un- 
favourable circumstances,  he  made  his  way  to  honour 
and  riches,  and  lived  so  nobly  that  he  was  universally 
beloved.  By  his  industry  and  integrity  he  succeeded 
in  amassing  a  princely  fortune ;  by  his  goodness  of 
heart,  and  the  strong  feeling  of  religion  that  ruled 
every  action  of  his  life,  he  was  able  to  use  his  fortune 
so  as  to  spread  a  blessed  influence  across  the  darkness 
and  misery  of  human  suffering. 

{Our  Portrait  is  from  a  Photograph  by  Valentine  Blanchard,  Regent  St.,  London.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 
HOW    GEORDIE    "WON"    A    BONNET. 

"  Tyne  River  running  smooth  or  rough, 
Makes  bread  for  me  and  mine  ; 
Of  all  the  rivers,  north  or  south, 
There's  none  like  Coaly  Tyne. 

So  here's  to  Coaly  Tyne,  my  lads, 

Success  to  Coaly  Tyne, 
Of  all  the  rivers,  north  or  south, 
There's  none  like  Coaly  Tyne." 

The  Keclman^  Song. 

"For  mercy's  sake,  don't  think  of  taking  me  down 
that  coal-pit  at  this  time  of  night !  " 

So  exclaimed  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  when,  on 
his  hurried  way  to  Culloden's  field,  in  1746,  he  found 
himself  looking  from  a  high  bank,  into  what  appeared 
to  be  an  impassable  abyss,  dim  and  deepening  because 
of  the  evening  twilight  ;  but  which  in  reality  was 
merely  the  steep  ravine  dividing  Newcastle  from 
Gateshead.  Had  the  moon  but  shone  out,  he  would 
have  seen  that  at  the  base  of  this  ravine  flowed  what 
was  already  known  as  the  "  Coaly  Tyne, "  its  dingy 
waters  spanned  by  a  picturesque  old  bridge  built  on 
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oaken  piles,  on  which  stood  quaint  tall  buildings — the 
whole  of  which  were  to  be  washed  away  by  a  terrible 
land  flood  that  destroyed  all  before  it. 

On  this  same  Coaly  Tyne  he  would  have  seen  many 
a  swift  but  grimy  keel,  tubby  little  vessels — special 
to  this  river^ — rounded  fore-and-aft,  and  having  but 
one  sail — the  whole  after  the  fashion  of  those  built 
by  the  hardy  Norsemen  who  once  congregated  about 
here,  and  in  the  long  ago  navigated  this  stream  when 
it  was  but  a  narrow  creek  full  of  sand-banks.  Only  in 
our  own  times  has  this  been  gradually  altered  and 
amended,  by  means  of  a  restless,  toiling,  modern 
thing  of  chains  and  buckets  known  as  a  Tyne 
dredger;  so  that  now  the  noble  river  runs  clear  and 
free,  admitting  the  tide  along  some  twenty  miles  of 
its  course,  and  offering  easy  passage  to  many  a  trading 
vessel,  laden  merchantman,  steamer,  cattle  ship,  brig 
and  screw  collier ;  so  that  'the  Tyne  has  become  as  it 
were  one  long  convenient  dock,  extending  all  the  way 
between  Newcastle  and  Shields. 

In  the  time  when  King  George's  son  uttered  the 
startled  exclamation  we  have  recorded,  on  all  the  steep 
descents  hereabouts,  and  even  down  to  the  crowded 
quay-side,  were  closely  clustered  ancient  timber 
houses,  built  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors.  It  was 
Queen  Elizabeth  who  founded  here  in  "Newcassel,"  its 
first "  Hye  school,"and  appointed  "a  learned  and  painful 
man  to  indoctrinate  its  youth  in  Greek  and  Latin." 
When    my    story    begins,  there    was    still    standing 
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the  West  Gate,  "a  mightye  strong  thinge,  of  four 
wardes,"  which,  Uke  most  buildings  hereabouts,  bore 
many  ill  marks  of  the  border  ravagers  of  old  fighting 
times.  It  was  through  this  self-same  gate  tliat,  foot- 
sore and  weary,  once  tramped  an  apprentice  from  the 
"  west  countrie,"  one  Rodger  Thornton,  whose  memory 
is  recalled  by  local  ditties  and  rhymes,  such  as — 

"  At  the  West  Gate  came  Thornton  in. 
With  a  hap,  and  a  ha'penny,  and  a  lambkin  ;  " 

— ditties  sung  all  the  more  cheerily  because  that  this 
same  poor  traveller  became  (Whittington  fashion)  the 
richest  "  marchant  in  all  rich  Newcassel,"  and  that 
his  one  fair  daughter  wedded  the  proud  Lord  Lumley, 
and  their  pious  descendants  built  a  fine  "House  of  God 
for  the  poore" — a  ^^maison  dew,''  as  the  folk  hereabouts 
styled  it — ''  to  harborour  the  sicke  and  to  give  in  almes 
certaine  cooles  to  comfort  the  poore,  also  brede." 

^'Cooles"  were  ever  a  ready  as  well  as  a  necessary 
gift  to  comfort^'  the  poore"  in  such  a  place,  for  "  New- 
cassel '■'  was  already  known  as  "  the  Coal  Hole  of  the 
North,"  and  "  the  Eye  of  the  North,"  and  "the  Hearth 
that  warmeth  the  South  Parts  of  this  Kingdom  with 
Fire." 

It  remained  little  more  than  a  "Coal  Hole"  for  long 
years  after  its  uncanny  grimness  had  startled  Culloden 
Cum.berland  ;  then  it  so  far  woke  up,  that  because  of 
the  many  accidents  that  chanced  through  the  steep- 
ness of  its  roads — almost  impassable   in   the  pitchy 
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darkness  of  a  winter  nii^ht, — the  roused  burgesses  laid 
their  wise  heads  together,  and  actually  proceeded  to 
hang  certain  flickering  oil  lamps  about  the  old  town 
streets,  opposite  neighbours  agreeing  to  pass  a  rope 
across  from  door  to  door,  and  from  its  centre  to 
suspend  one  of  these  very  smoky,  and  ill-smelling, 
but  necessary  articles.  Then,  too,  because  of  constant 
frays  and  broken  bones,  they  actually  appointed  a 
constable  and  twenty-six  old  watchmen,  each  to  be 
provided  with  a  noisy  rattle,  a  lantern  and  a  good  stout 
stick,  with  which  to  enforce  peace,  and  awe  ill-doers  ; 
and  after  these  unparalleled  exertions  and  arrange- 
ments, the  "Newcassel  "  authorities  went  to  sleep  again 
for  a  long  period,  during  which  their  one  mail  coach 
ran,  or  rather  crept,  every  few  days  to  London  or 
Edinburgh,  and  their  one  gig  to  Tynemouth  and 
North  Shields. 

Yet,however  quiet" Newcassel"  mightbe  ina  general 
way,  it  always  happened  that  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year  the  old  city  and  its  neighbourhood  were  astir 
with  bustle  and  business.  These  were  the  times  of  the 
great  fairs,  and  of  hirings,  held  on  the  big  Town  Moor, 
to  which  festive  gatherings  came  trooping  buyers  and 
sellers,  and  lookers-on  from  all  parts,  and  countless 
men,  women  and  children  from  the  many  collieries 
round  about.  Especially  they  looked  forward  to  the 
Lammas  Fair,  which  lasted  a  whole  eight  days,  and 
where  much  rough-and-ready  frolic,  as  well  as  open- 
air  trading  took  place.     Every  kind  of  useful  thing 
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was  to  be  seen  at  this  fair.  To  it  were  brought  cattle 
innumerable, — for  the  scattered  Northern  farmers 
depended  much  on  what  they  could  buy  and  sell  here; 
as  did  the  dealers,  who  came  driving  their  straggling 
procession  of  packhorses,  whose  little  bells  had  tinkled 
cheerily  over  many  a  mile  of  uneven  country  road — 
sturdy  horses  and  well-laden,  what  with  travellers 
riding,  or  with  bales  and  packages  of  Yorkshire  cloth, 
and  stout  Lancashire  homespun  linen,  such  as  house- 
wives made  and  wove,  before  tall  mill  chimneys 
smoked  in  every  direction,  and  steam  took  the  place 
of  distaff  and  spindle,  aye,  and  of  knitting-needles  too. 

I  want  to  give  my  readers  of  to-day,  a  peep  at  one 
of  these  busy  Lammas  fairs,  one  that  took  place  now, 
about  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  commenced  on  a  very 
fine  August  day,  and  to  it  crowded  even  a  larger 
number  of  countryfolk  than  usual. 

Roads  leading  to  the  moor  were  almost  im- 
passable, and  great  was  the  din  caused  by  clattering 
clogs,  and  by  chattering  tongues,  wagging  in  a  way 
altogether  deafening  and  unintelligible  to  southern 
ears,  all  because  of  a  certain  "burr"  peculiar  to  these 
merry  Northumbrian  lads  and  lasses.  To  add  to 
the  Babel,  rose  the  baa-a  of  frightened  sheep,  or  the 
snorts  and  shrieky  appeals  of  numberless  fat  York- 
shire pigs  that,  pig-like,  objecting  to  go  any  way  but 
of  their  very  own  choosing,  ran  into  shops  or  stalls, 
against  people's  legs,  and  over  prostrate  babies,  while 
their  breathless  drivers  laid  about  with  long-lashed 
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whips,  and  abused  and  were  abused  in  strange  terms 
for  the  ill-doings  of  their  hot  and  troublesome  charges, 
so  continually  threatening  to  commit  suicide  beneath 
the  broad,  solid  wheels  of  the  low,  open,  heavy 
waggons  of  the  period,  that  lumbered  creaking  by, 
laden  high  with  provisions  or  goods  for  the  fair. 

However,  it  is  not  with  all  this  bustling  country 
throng  we  have  to  do.  I  had  to  take  you  into  the 
thick  of  it  before  I  could  give  you  a  fair  first  peep  at 
Geordie  Stephenson  :  he  was  so  insignificant  as  yet, 
being  only  a  little  shabby  boy,  and  one  somewhat 
tired  with  tramping  a  long  distance  over  dusty  roads. 
He  and  Nell,  his  big  sister,  had  been  too  excited  at 
the  day's  treat  before  them  to  eat  fair  shares  of  the 
family  breakfast  of  crowdie  (or  oatmeal  stirred  up  in 
boiling  water),  tea  being  only  known  by  name  as  yet 
in  poor  homes  like  theirs,  and  scarce  even  in  better-off 
ones  in  far  London  town. 

I  need  not  say  Nell  and  young  Geordie  were 
highly  diverted  with  all  the  stir  going  on  in  old 
Newcastle ;  and  they  tramped  streets  and  '  chares '  or 
passages  that  led  down  to  Tyneside,  with  great  delight 
and  satisfaction,  the  boy's  mind  entirely  taken  up 
with  the  things  about  him  and  the  unexpected  sights 
on  the  moor ;  Nell,  somewhat  abstracted  because  of 
an  intended  purchase. 

She  had  long  been  saving  every  penny-piece  that 
she  might  to-day  invest  in  a  bonnet,  or  "chip,'"'  as 
the  Wylam  girls  called  the  big  coarse  straw  ''pokes" 
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they  wore  on  great  occasions  only;  the  rest  of  the 
time  they  went  about,  as  rosy-faced,  sunburnt  Nell 
was  doing  to-day,  with  a  little  check  shawl  pinned 
close  under  the  chin,  and  hiding  all  the  hair.  To 
own  such  a  bonnet,  and  to  show  off  her  curls,  had 
long  been  this  lassie's  one  ambition,  so  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  how  tightly  she  held  her  few  coins  clasped  safe 
in  one  brown  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  clutched 
fast  at  Geordie's  jacket,  as  capering  lightly  he  led  the 
way  whistling,  and  well  disposed  for  all  the  fun. 

So  they  struggled  together  towards  Cow  Hill, 
passing  up  the  long  and  narrow  Pilgrim  Street,  once 
trodden  incessantly  by  the  bare  feet  of  pious  devotees 
on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Well,  on  Jesus  Mount  yonder 
(now  known  as  Jesmond),  and  echoing  with  the  clang 
of  wooden  shoon,  and  the  shouts  of  noisy  colliers  loose 
for  a  holiday,  instead  of  with  prayerful  hymns  and 
benediciteSj  as  of  old,  when  the  monks  had  sway. 

In  Geordie's  days,  not  only  men  and  boys  but 
women  and  girls  toiled  in  the  dismal  depths  of  many 
of  the  coal  mines  hereabouts  :  poor  creatures,  dressed 
in  unwomanly  rags,  who  came  and  took  an  equal  share 
of  the  wretched  work  that  it  grieves  us  to  picture 
even  strong  men  engaged  at.  Think  of  them,  too,  in 
those  times,  openly  toiling  as  labourers'  assistants,  or 
as  slaters,  carrying  hods  of  brick  and  mortar  up 
the  ricketty  ladders,  scrambling  and  striding  over 
roofs  of  houses,  and  about  rough  scaffoldings,  where 
they  need  hold  on  for  dear  life.     To-day  was  holiday, 
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yet  because  of  so  many  pitmen,  pitwomen,  and  drovers, 
you  may  imagine  it  was  a  rough  assemblage  that 
crowded  the  streets,  or  Hngered  in  the  shadow  of  the 
old  "New  Castle,"  which  Normans  built  in  the  long 
ago,  when  William  the  First  ruled  the  land. 

Being  observant  of  all  strange  matters,  the  two 
youngsters  lingered  to  peep  in  at  Mrs,  Betty's  mutton- 
pie  shop^  where  all  the  rich  folk  assembled.  It  was 
said,  even  as  far  as  Wylam,  Betty  owned  golden 
sovereigns  enough  to  rival  the  wealthiest  of  them  all. 
Next,  they  joined  in  the  ring  about  blind  Tommy 
Thom.pson,  he  who  was  held  to  be  the  best  judge  of 
cattle  in  all  the  North,  where  most  men  are  skilled  in 
such  matters  ;  but  Tommy  could  tell  by  fine  touch, 
more  than  others  could  by  seeing,  and  just  now  was 
loudly  declaring  that  a  certain  spotted  calf  did  not 
belong  to  a  certain  cow,  as  stated ;  and  as  what 
Tommy  said  must  be  right,  there  was  so  much  discor- 
dant noise  on  the  subject,  that  our  youngsters  were 
glad  to  pass  on  to  St.  Nicholas  Square,  where  procla- 
mation of  the  fair  was,  and  is  still,  made  at  noon. 

Waiting  there,  they  stared  upwards  at  the  tall 
steeple,  not  because  of  its  being  a  marvel  of  stone- 
work, but  that,  as  they  heard,  two  crows  had  built  a 
big  ragged  nest  right  above  the  weathercock,  so  that 
their  feathered  younglings  were  finely  rocked  at  every 
turn  of  the  wind,  which  blew  pretty  sharply  at  times, 
though  perhaps  because  of  the  notice  they  attracted, 
other  crows  disapproved,  with  angry  "kooa's,"  "kooa's;" 
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and  when  in  the  next  spring-time  the  same  pair  had 
fain  have  built  on  the  same  odd  perch,  their  feathered 
comrades  came  trooping  beak  and  claw,  and  spitefully 
demolished  the  cradle  as  fast  as  it  began  to  take 
form.  Then,  for  two  other  seasons  they  had  better 
luck,  and  built  on  the  very  spire  of  the  ancient  church, 
and  reared  their  young,  unmolested  by  their  kind. 

Altogether,  there  was  plenty  of  excitement,  even 
before  the  bells  began  to  clang  twelve,  and  the  great 
rush  to  St.  Nicholas  Square  was  made,  men  being 
mad  to  see  the  long  and  splendid  procession  of  civic 
authorities,  so  grand  in  robe  and  chain  of  office ;  yet 
none  so  grand  as  the  beadle,  in  big  cocked  hat  and 
gold  lace,  who  looked  the  lord  and  king  of  them  all, 
as,  after  loud  ringing,  he  struck  the  earth  with  a  tall 
wand,  and  made  hoarse  and  pompous  proclamation 
of  the  opening  of  Lammas  fair,  reading  exactly 
the  same  form  of  words,  as  was  given  from  time 
immemorial,  and  is  annually  used  for  the  purpose  to 
this  very  day  : — 

"O  YEZ!  O  YEZ!!  O  YEZ ! ! !  the  Right 
Worshipful  the  Mayor,  the  Sheriff,  and  the  Aldermen 
their  Brethren,  Give  Notice,  the  Fair  of  this  Town 
begins  at  12  o'clock  this  Day,  and  will  continue  for 
the  next  Eight  Days  after,  when  it  shall  be  Lawful 
for  all  Persons  to  come  to  the  Town  with  their  Wares 
to  sell.  And  it  is  strictly  Charged  and  Commanded 
that  no  Person,  of  what  degree  or  quality  soever,  be  so 
hardy  during  the  time  of  this  Fair  as  to  carry  any 
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manner  of  Weapon  about,  except  he  be  a  Knight  or 
Squire  of  Honour,  and  then  to  have  a  Sword  borne 
after  him  ! 

"Notice  is  further  given  that  a  Court  of  Pie  Powder 
will  be  holden  during  the  time  of  this  Fair,  that  is  to 
say.  One  in  the  Forenoon,  another  in  the  Afternoon, 
when  Rich  and  Poor  have  Justice  administered  to 
them,  according  to  the  Law  of  the  Land,  and  the 
customs  of  this  town  !  God  save  the  King !  the 
Worshipful  Mayor,  and  the  Sheriff ! " 

Then  down  came  the  beadle's  wand  with  a  fine 
sounding  thud,  and  there  followed  the  loud  ding, 
dong !  of  a  mighty  brass  bell,  and  such  hearty  cheer- 
ing for  King  George  as  loyal  Northern  throats  could 
utter  ;  cheers  in  which  our  Geordie  joined  lustily — as 
such  young  lads  freely  will,  when  they  get  a  chance 
of  making  much  ado,  unreproved.  And  then  they 
both  "lup  up,  and  catch'd  just  a  short  gliff  o'  th' 
Corporation,"  as  Nell  reported  it ;  and  were  off  at 
once  to  see  the  lively  business  of  the  fair,  now  open 
officially.  Its  golden  gingerbread  babies;  its  mislead- 
ing peeps  at  giants'  head,  dwarfs'  hands,  and  tragedy 
queens  ;  its  wild-beasts  shows,  and  cockfights,  and 
loud  cheap  Jacks  ;  for  in  all  these  things  Lammas 
fair  excelled,  and  still  excels,  as  I  am  told  by  those 
who  should  know  of  these  merry  matters. 

The  brother  and  sister  saw  all  that  could  be  easily 
seen  "  free,  gratis,  for  nothing  ;  '■'  Geordie  steadily 
working  their  way  through  the  closely-packed  mass 
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of  sightseers,  and  Nell  at  his  heels.  The  fairing 
folk  were  good-natured  enough,  though  loud  and 
noisy,  being  mostly  pitmen  and  pitmen's  wives  and 
children,  at  the  best  tolerated,  but  not  approved  of, 
by  the  fussy  townsmen,  who  looked  down  upon  them, 
as  did  even  the  "bullies"  and  "pee-dees"  or  Tyne 
watermen,  and  their  apprentices — people  who  getting 
their  living  on  the  river,  scorned  those  who  toiled 
hardly  for  it  underground,  with  a  fine  pride  difficult  to 
account  for,  but  which  brought  about  much  quarrel- 
ling later  in  the  day.  Early  as  it  was,  the  two  young 
people,  having  to  retreat  from  a  sudden  aftVay  on  the 
moor,  found  themselves  strolling  toward  the  ancient 
Bigge  market ;  where,  seeing  many  smart  things 
of  the  kind,  Nell  was  suddenly  reminded  of  her 
"chip,"  and  with  Geordie  following,  entered  one  of 
the  humblest  shops  and  proceeded  to  bargain  for  a 
suitable  article. 

Miss  Nell  was  not  easily  suited;  for  though  there 
were  plenty  of  bonnets  here,  there  was  but  one  that 
pleased  her,  and  that,  unfortunately,  cost  twice  as 
much  money  as  she  owned.  She  tried  on  first  one, 
then  another,  but  no  !  no  !  not  any  of  them  pleased 
the  girl  ;  and  at  last  she  came  out  of  the  shop,  and 
stood  in  the  market-place  again,  almost  crying  with 
vexation  and  disappointment.  Nothing  her  young 
brother  could  advise,  comforted  her  ;  she  wanted  that 
particular  "chip;"  what  was  the  use  of  talking!  If 
cnly  now  she  had  fifteen-pence  ! 
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Geordie  looked  on,  wondering  and  perplexed. 
How  he  wished  he  could  win  this  fifteen-pence,  and 
make  his  dear  sister  happy.  If  only  he  were  older, 
and  able  to  earn  money  by  doing  things,  like  some  of 
the  girl's  brothers,  he  would — here  his  eye  fell  on  a 
horseman  in  the  distance,  apparently  seeking  some 
one,  and  a  brilliant  idea  flashed  suddenly  across  the 
boy's  practical  mind,  as  he  cried,  "  Bide  here,  Nell,  till 
I  come  back."  Then  off  he  flew,  leaving  her  to  wait 
and  wonder  ;  to  ponder  listlessly  over  ways  and 
means  by  which  she  might  add  to  her  little  store 
before  another  Fair  day  came  round  ;  to  finger  and 
count  the  coins,  as  though  they  might  increase  be- 
cause of  her  present  need  of  more  ;  then  to  wonder 
where  Geordie  had  gone,  how  much  longer  he  was 
going  to  be  ;  and,  as  the  shades  of  evening  came 
slowly  on,  and  the  market-place  grew  still  and  de- 
serted, to  fidget  crossly,  and  long  for  his  return  ; 
finally  to  become  most  dreadfully  uneasy,  and  to 
figure  all  kinds  of  mischance.  He  might  be  run  over, 
or  lost ;  or  supposing  he  had  been  hurt  in  one  of  the 
big  crowds  ;  supposing — 

"Hey,  lass,  I  ha' gotten  t'  brass  for  tha'  bonnet!" 
Nell's  heart  gave  a  great,  almost  a  painful 
bound  of  relief  when  she  heard  the  well-known,  eager 
young  voice  shouting  cheerily,  as  the  lad  came  dash- 
ing round  the  corner,  rattling  a  handful  of  coppers — 
a  whole  fifteen-pence  worth — which  he  counted  one  by 
one  into  the  hand  she  almost  mechanically  held  out. 
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Tuwzle-headed  Nell  stared  at  them,  then  at  her  little 
brothel,  with  a  glance  of  puzzled  wonderment  that 
delighted  him  exceedingly ;  then  the  girl  suddenly 
made  the  natural  enquiry — 

"  But  hoo  ha'  ye  gotten  it  all,  Geordie?  " 

The  boy,  beaming  over  with  the  exultant  pride 
of  one  who  had  succeeded  in  a  most  unlikely  task, 
answered,  pointing  towards  the  moor — 

"  Gotten  it  ?  hoo  but  by  hauding  gentlemen's 
horses  ? " 

This  then  was  the  brilliant  idea  suggested  by  the 
momentary  pause  and  far-seeking  gaze  of  that  tired 
rider  on  the  quest  for  an  impromptu  street  page — not 
at  hand,  for  a  wonder,  because,  on  such  a  day  as  this, 
all  boys  were  more  anxious  to  spend  pennies  than  to 
earn  them  ;  so  it  might  have  been  with  this  one  had 
he  not  had  it  in  his  heart  to  help  Nell  in  her  longed 
for  fairing,  and  to  see  her  smile  again. 

Now  when  the  laddie  finished  his  joyous  war- 
dance  over  the  uneasy  stones  of  the  market-place,  he 
seized  upon  his  sister,  and  dragged  her  off  to  the  shop 
that  she  might  buy  the  fine  bonnet  he  had  won  for 
her  on  this  busy  Lammas  fair — won  by  the  unselfish 
carrying-out  of  a  sudden  loving  inspiration.  But 
already,  as  all  his  life  long,  we  shall  see  that  Geordie 
Steve  was  quick  to  feel,  to  think,  and  to  do. 
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CHAPTER  ir. 

THE   FIRST  "  PUFFING-BILLY." 

"  Ti'ien  on  we  will  ramble  to  Wylam's  deep  holes, 
Where  the  large  heavy  trout  lie  together  in  shoals  ; 
We  will  hook  them  and  creel  them,  and  make  the  glades  ring 
As  with  hearts — like  our  rods — all  elastic,  we  sing." 

T/ie  Fishers'  Garland. 

This  call  of  the  '*  Fishers "  seems  inviting  enough, 
and  pictures  a  place  where  any  boy's  life  might  be  a 
very  pleasant  and  holiday-like  thing.  Yet  for  all  that, 
when  our  Geordie  lived  there,  Wylam  was  already  a 
busy  Colliery  Row,  clustering  about  the  grim  coal- 
pits belonging  to  Squire  Christopher  Blackett,  who 
lived  in  the  big  Hall  beyond,  and  employed  Gcordie's 
father,  and  Geordie's  relations,  even  as  he  did  almost 
everyone  hereabouts.  The  coal  won — every  pitman 
speaks  of  "winning"  coal — was  of  the  kind  used  in 
steam-engines,  and  worked  from  the  south  side  of 
the  Tync,  whence  it  was  conveyed  under  the  river 
and  brought  up  here,  quite  near  to  the  poor  home  of 
the  Stephensons,  which  was  almost  the  last  house  in 
Wylam,  and  stood  perched  alone,  close  to  the  high 
road  between  Newcastle  and  Hexham.  Stood,  did  I 
say  .?— nay,  still  stands,  to  be  pointed  out  by  many  a 
traveller  northward,  who  peeps  from  the  window  of 
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his  train  to  get  a  passing  view  of  this  now  celebrated 
birthplace  of  the  Father  of  Railways. 

Geordie's  father — generally  known  as  "  Old  Bob 
Steve  " — was  only  a  very  humble  fireman,  attendant 
on  the  rusty,  creaky,  primitive  engine  that  pumped 
up  water  from  the  Wylam  coal-pit,  for  the  which 
service  he  was  paid  twelve  shillings  a  week.  Not 
a  very  bad  wage  for  such  work,  maybe ;  but  as 
gentle  Mrs.  Bob  was  only  "  vapourish,"  and  there  were 
six  hearty  bouncing  children  to  provide  for,  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  the  family  were  but  poorly  off,  and  not 
given  to  any  advantages  of  "  book-larnin',''  their  lot 
being  plainly  to  work  hard  for  a  living,  and  to  waste 
no  time  in  setting  about  beginning  to  do  it.  Small 
wonderment  that  not  one  of  those  six  shock-headed 
bairnies  knew  the  sound,  or  even  the  look  of  the 
alphabet,  or  could  say  of  its  letters  even  so  much 
as  the  dunce  at  the  Lancashire  dame  school  did: — 
"Aw  knaw  'em  by  their  feaces,  but  aw  doan't  knaw 
'em  by  their  neames."  The  Stephensons  contentedly 
ignored  them,  "  neames  and  feaces"  both. 

Then,  too,  the  wonder  how  it  was  that  not  one  of  all 
these  young  Stephensons  should  have  been  to  school 
is  the  less,  when  we  remember  the  distance  they 
would  have  had  to  tramp  to  find  any  such  establish- 
ment; for  it  was  not  until  1790,  when  our  Geordie  was 
a  big,  long-legged  laddie  of  nine  years  old,  that  the 
Methodists  opened  the  first  Sunday-school  in  the  old 
Orphan  House  at  Newcastle.  No  one  had  dreamt 
B  2 
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of  such  a  thing  hitherto,  yet  was  it  so  much  needed 
and  appreciated,  that  no  fewer  than  a  thousand  and 
twelve  untaught  children  at  once  eagerly  presented 
themselves  as  free  scholars,  and  seventy  kind  teachers 
offered  to  take  charge  of  them. 

Good  Doctor  Coke  preached  to  a  crowded  as- 
sembly from  the  text — '*  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go  ;  "  while  honest  John  Wesley,  con- 
sidering such  means  as  a  blessed  way  of  teaching  the 
hitherto  neglected  children  of  the  ignorant  and  poor 
toilers  hereabouts,  travelled  hurriedly  from  a  great 
distance,  that  he  might  deliver  to  these  little  ones  in 
this  uncivilised  district  an  introductory  discourse, 
suited  to  their  comprehension.  His  text  was — 
'*  Hearken  unto  mc,  ye  children,"  and  his  simple 
sermon,  composed  entirely  of  w-ords  of  two  syllables, 
was  full  of  love,  and  encouragement,  and  hope. 

But  the  young  Stephensons,  living  as  far  as  Wylam, 
missed  all  this.  They  played  up  and  down  the  dusty 
Row,  along  with  the  pitmen's  children,  bare-footed  and 
scantily  clad,  until  one  by  one  they  were  old  enough 
to  be  useful  to  "  mother "  indoors^  and  next  able  to 
earn  their  own  living  in  some  way  or  other  connected 
with  the  colliery.  So  it  was  that  Geordie  began.  First 
he  minded  one  baby,  while  he  watched  to  see  the 
others  did  not  run  in  the  way  of  the  big  horse, 
dragging  the  grimy  "Puffing  Billy" — a  familiar  enemy, 
a  monster  of  rusty  iron,  like  some  ugly  dragon  of 
old  story  for  ever  spurting  forth  black  smoke  as  he 
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creaked  up  and  down  the  rough  wooden  tramway  that 
stretched  away,  passing  in  front  of  the  house  door. 

A  prodigious  thing  it  had  been  pronounced  by 
many  country-folk  that  had  come  out  of  their  way, 
even  from  Newcastle,  to  puzzle  and  stare  at  this,  the 
first  engine  that  had  been  known  to  draw  a  whole  lot 
of  coal-laden  waggons  up  and  down  after  it;  and 
the  steam,  and  the  complaining  noise  of  which  marvel, 
impressed  strangers  with  a  kind  of  respectful  awe, 
though  Geordie  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  not 
even  a  bit  afraid,  "  Billy's"  noise  being,  as  it  were,  part 
and  parcel  of  their  everyday  life ;  and  they  knowing 
from  their  father  and  the  drivers  all  about  the  how 
and  why  of  its  comings  and  goings  to  and  fro. 

Perhaps,  seeing  it,  as  we  can  now  do  any  day  in 
the  Kensington  Museum,  some  may  scornfully  style 
poor  old  "  Billy  "  a  marvel  of  intricate  clumsiness  for 
all  the  many  improvements  that  were  made  in  it 
after  Geordie  formed  its  acquaintance;  yet  in  those 
days,  *'  Old  Bob,"  always  a  great  observer,  would 
Doint  out  its  excellencies  to  his  children  w^ith  rrreat 
enthusiasm,  telling  how  first  coals  were  painfully 
carried  from  the  pit's  mouth  all  the  way  to  the  shipping 
vessels,  in  panniers  or  sacks  on  men's  backs ;  then 
conveyed  by  horses  and  donkey-carts,  and  at  last  in 
low  waggons,  set  on  solid  wheels  because  of  their 
weight,  dragged  on  stones,  then  on  wooden  rails — 
which  primitive  rail-road  was  thought  a  great  advancCj 
as  the  descent  to  the  river  was  easier  now  for  horses. 
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Then,  because  the  uneven  roads  varied  so  much, 
cuttings  were  made,  and  logs  of  beechwood,  called 
sleepers,  of  the  breadth  of  a  road,  were  laid  at 
short  intervals.  But  this  was  almost  too  much  of  an 
improvement,  ^s  in  the  steep  places,  the  waggons  fol- 
lowed the  horses  so  quickly,  that  the  whole  affair  came 
rolling  over,  like  "Jack  and  Jill;"  an  inconvenience 
afterwards  checked  by  a  convoy — that  is,  a  crooked 
lever,  or  brake  regulated  by  the  drivers,  who  could  now 
take  their  coals  right  away,  for  the  rails  continued  all 
along  to  the  steep  river-banks,  and  the  big  lumbering 
waggons  could  be  driven  right  on  to  the  wooden  staith, 
or  stage,  from  which  the  coals  could  be  shot  down  a 
sort  of  spout  into  the  open  holds  of  the  collier  vessels 
moored  below.  Certainly,  these  sleepers  were  a  great 
advance;  but  as  "Old  Bob  Steve"  explained  to  his 
little  boy — never  tired  of  hearing  him  chat  on  such 
subjects — these  same  sleepers  were  not  to  be  relied 
on,  being  given  to  sudden  cracking  and  snapping,  and 
so  causing  great  loss  of  time,  and  much  unexpected 
worry  and  expense  to  every  one  concerned.  It  was  as 
bad  as  the  sudden  laming  of  many  horses,  and  caused 
as  much  consternation. 

But  a  remedy  was  found,  when  in  far-away  Stafford- 
shire, the  Coalbrookdale  Company  discovered  that 
they  were  not  selling  their  Pigs,  the  value  -of  which 
was  going  down,  down,  down  in  the  market. 

Pigs  !  What  could  Pigs  have  to  do  with  the 
question  of  tramways  ?     A  good  deal,  I   can  assure 
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you  ;  for  these  Coalbrookdale  Pigs  were  not  of  the 
succulent  savoury  kind,  served  up  with  sage  and 
onions;  but  huge  masses  of  cast  iron,  called  "Pigs," 
^vhich  the  Works  were  famous  for  melting  out  of  the 
rough  ore.  It  was  through  not  finding  ready  customers 
for  these  that  that  the  managers  had  the  brilliant 
notion  of  covering  their  several  tramways  with  the 
cast  metal.  It  might  preserve  the  rails.  Other  people 
might  follow  their  example.  It  was  a  good  way  of 
storing  the  iron,  which  could  at  any  time  be  lifted  up 
and  sold,  should  customers  offer. 

So  the  wood  was  covered,  and  found  the  stronger 
for  it ;  yet  nothing  more  was  done  till  shrewd 
John  Curr,  at  the  Duke  of  Norfolk^s  "  winnings,"" 
caught  up  the  idea,  but  left  out  the  wood,  and 
laid  down  simple  iron  rails,  even  adding  a  ridge  to 
guide  the  broad  waggon-wheels.  But  the  labouring 
folk  thereabouts  thought  him  far  too  clever,  and  they 
themselves  injured  in  some  way,  so  got  up  a  mad  riot, 
and  tore  up  all  his  new  rails,  and  burnt  his  improved 
coal  staith,  and  would  have  added  poor  John  Curr 
himself  to  the  fierce  bonfire,  had  he  not  escaped  their 
clutches  in  the  night,  and  hidden  in  the  woods. 

It  was  not  easy  to  carry  out  any  new  ideas  in  those 
distrustful  superstitious  old  times,  as  many  true  men 
found  to  their  cost,  and  as  George  Stephenson  was  to 
prove  in  the  by-and-by. 

-    All  such  matters  young  Geordie  must  have  heard 
talked  over  and  over,  as  he  ran  in  and  out,  or  brought 
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"feyiher's  dinner"  to  the  old  pumping-shed,  where 
oftentimes  gathered  many  bare-legged  youngsters, 
who  liked  to  listen  to  the  kindly  old  fellow's  stories;  for 
Bob,  the  fireman,  had  spent  his  youth  in  the  highlands, 
and  though  an  unlettered,  was  a  very  steady  observant 
man,  who  had  wonderful  tales  to  tell,  ofttimes  of  the 
wise-like  doings  of  beasts  and  birds,  whose  sagacity 
he  was  for  ever  pointing  out  to  the  children,  making 
them  note  and  love  such  things  in  a  way  that  was 
worth  much  book-learning  ;  or  he  would  gossip  with 
folk,  as  to  the  doings  of  Captain  Cook,  or  the  best 
places  for  the  finding  of  salmon,  lately  so  plentiful 
in  the  Tyne  waters  that  it  might  be  bought  for  a 
penny  a  pound — yet  now,  as  most  knew,  getting 
scarcer^  because  of  more  craft  and  smoke  by  the 
river  side ;  or  discuss  the  prospects  of  the  Whaling 
Expedition  just  starting  for  Davis  Straits. 

On  a  holiday.  Bob  and  Geordie  would,  hand-in- 
hand,  ramble  away  from  the  dirt  and  noise  and  most 
dismal  surroundings  of  a  coal-pit,  to  where  there  were 
green  lanes  and  a  blue  sky,  together  finding  out  bud 
and  blossom,  or  home  of  robin  or  finch's  workman- 
ship, which  the  tall  fireman  would  lift  his  little 
petticoated  boy  to  peep  and  tell  of — but  not  touch. 
No  wonder  that  Geordie  in  after-life  ever  loved  such 
simple  things,  and  even  in  busiest  hours  would  be 
ready  to  refer  to  them  with  great  delight.  When  he 
himself  grew  to  be  an  old  man,  with  a  name  in  the 
world's  story,  he  once  surprised  a  young  trespasser  in 
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his  own  fine  park  :  a  boy  who  was  trying  to  carry  off 
such  a  httle  home,  but  who  now  stood  shamed,  with 
downcast  head.  Yet  the  kindly  owner  of  the  land  only 
said  gently,  as  he  passed  by,  "  Don't  take  the  nests,  my 
lad :  it  grieves  the  poor  old  birds  so.  Come  and  look  at 
them,  but  don^t  take  them  away.  You  have  no  cause  to 
be  afraid  of  me,"  he  added,  with  a  kind  pat ;  "  I  used  to  do 
it  myself  when  I  was  a  boy."  It  was  sixty  years  since 
he  had  been  shown  such  things  by  "  Old  Bob,^'  yet  he 
had  not  forgotten  the  "  Don't  touch ''  of  his  father. 

But  about  the  children  :  all  their  young  lives  had 
hitherto  been  passed  at  Wylam.  Now,  when  Geordie 
was  but  eight  years  old,  the  "  Stevesons  "  were  moved 
on  to  a  one-roomed  house  at  Dewly  Burn,  and  here 
the  boy  obtained  his  first  situation:  that  is,  a  widow 
woman  paid  him  twopence  a  day  to  look  after  her 
cows,  and  see  that  they  did  not  ramble  in  the  way  of 
the  coal  waggons.  Also  he  had  to  latch  the  coal-yard 
gates  when  work  was  done  and  it  grew  dusk.  He 
could  play  about,  so  that  he  kept  one  watchful 
eye  on  his  charges ;  and  play  the  urchin  did,  in 
rather  an  unusual  way,  for  ever  making  queer  little 
engines,  to  work  queer  little  corves  up  and  down  queer 
little  pits,  the  whole  fashioned  out  of  clay  and  sticks 
and  old  corks,  and  all  oddments  that  could  be  pressed 
into  the  service  ;  his  surrounding  of  pits,  and  pumps, 
and  engines  was  already  a  training.  But  these  pleasant 
times  when  the  boy  could  both  work  and  play  soon 
came  to  an  end,  for  even  before  his  sturdy  young  legs 
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could  comfortably  stretch  across  a  furrow  in  the  freshly 
turned  field,  \\i  was  leading  the  patient  plough-horses 
up  and  down,  and  while  most  youngsters  were  snug  in 
bed  and  asleep,  this  one  was  off  and  away  to  out-of-door 
work  for  the  farmers — healthy  work,  luckily,  for  he 
grew  stout  and  strong  while  weeding,  or  hoeing  turnips, 
or  tending  the  cattle,  making  himself  so  generally 
handy  that  the  twopence  was  soon  raised  to  fourpence 
a  day,  and  there  seemed  a  fair  promise  that  he  might 
develop  into  an  able-bodied  ploughman.  In  which 
case,  I  wonder  what  Londoners  would  be  doing  for 
lack  of  meat,  fish,  and  provision  trains,  not  to  mention 
country  letters  and  other  matters. 

Our  young  Geordie  had  long  had  a  higher  out- 
spoken ambition  than  that  of  becoming  an  agricul- 
tural labourer.  While  field  work  had  to  be  done,  he 
did  it  in  the  best  way  he  could,  but  even  when  weeding 
or  digging,  his  mind  ran  upon  gins,  and  wheels, 
and  pulleys.  He  longed  to  be  at  engines,  or  colliery 
work  of  some  kind;  and  as  the  eager  boy  watched 
closely  for  his  opportunity,  he  naturally  found  it. 
We  hear  of  him  employed  about  the  pit's  mouth  as 
a  "  picker : "  that  is,  no  longer  employed  in  rooting 
away  weeds  and  frightening  away  birds,  but  in  the 
clearing  rough  coals  of  dross  and  stones — dull  and 
wearisome  work,  surely,  for  a  lively,  active,  quick- 
witted urchin  such  as  Geordie  was  growing  into.  But 
he  knew  it  was  the  first  step  and  was  quite  content, 
especially  as  he  now  earned  a  whole  sixpence  a  day. 
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doing  his  picking  so  conscientiously  that  he  was  soon 
promoted  to  drive  an  old  blind  ginney  horse  at 
a  coal-pit  two  miles  from  home,  which  meant  that 
young  Geordie  Steve  could  honestly  earn  his  own 
living,  as  most  of  his  family  were  doing  by  this  time. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FROM   ENGINES   TO   POT-IIOOKS. 

"  To  take  thy  calling  thankfully, 
To  shun  the  paths  of  beggary, 
To  grudge  in  youth  no  drudgery, 
To  come  to  knowledge  perfectly." 

Titsssr. 

The  first  excitement  over,  our  Geordie  found  that 
driving  a  slow  old  ginney  horse  round  and  round  in  a 
beaten  track,  or  "gin  race,"  was  a  slightly  monotonous 
occupation.  The  gin  itself  was  a  sort  of  big  drum 
laid  on  its  side,  about  which  drum  wound  ropes, 
that,  as  the  horse  moved  in  its  circle,  brought  up  to 
the  earth^s  surface  the  big  clumsy  corves,  or  baskets, 
filled  with  lumps  of  freshly  "  won  "  coals.  In  all  large 
collieries  this  slow  and  clumsy  gin  system  was  going 
altogether  out  of  date,  steam-engines  taking  their 
place — engines  in  which  of  late  all  kinds  of  wonderful 
improvements  were  being  constantly  made.  But  our 
busy  lad  had  nothing  to  do  with  such  engines  as  yet. 
Twice    every   day    Geordie   had   his    two   miles' 
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walk  to  Black  Callerton  pit  and  back;  and  his  sharp 
blue  eyes  knew  how  many  eggs  were  in  every  bird's 
nest,  and  he  would  whistle  and  sing  as  he  strode  off  to 
work,  while  the  early  morning  thrushes  and  blackbirds 
whistled  and  trilled  atdawning,  peeping  over  the  green 
hedgerows,  as  though  to  encourage  him  for  the  long 
day's  dull  labour ;  that  done^  it  was  a  race  and  a  scamper 
back  to  the  home  at  Dewly  Burn,  where  a  family  of 
tame  birdies  or  of  pet  rabbits  awaited  his  never-failing 
care.  Altogether,  our  little  sunburnt  gin  driver  was 
a  happy,  busy  boy — though  ignorant  as  yet  of  all 
things  but  the  art  of  modelling  engines  out  of  lumps  of 
bog-clay — as  could  be  found  in  all  Northumberland. 

When  Geordie  was  fourteen,  an  event  that  he  had 
long  hoped  for  came  about.  Instead  of  trotting  round 
and  round  after  his  old  ginney,  the  civil,  industrious 
lad  was  taken  on  as  assistant  stoker  at  the  big  Dewly 
engine  furnace.  He  was  very  proud  of  the  promotion. 
This  working  under  Old  Bob's  wing  all  day  long  was 
what  he  would  have  chosen  to  do,  yet  he  was  in  a 
constant  terror  lest  he  should  be  thought  too  young 
for  such  an  important  post,  so  v^hen  any  one  in  high 
authority  chanced  to  make  theii  appearance,  Geordie 
would  hide  shyly  round  corners,  that  his  juvenile 
appearance  might  not  strike  them,  and,  maybe,  stop 
his  shilling  a  day.     But  no  such  ill  luck  happened. 

As  time  went  on  he  became  mo^-e  confident,  for 
he  grew  bigger  and  stronger  every  day,  and  soon 
excelled  among  the  other  youths  in  all  their  out-of- 
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door  games,  "  throwing  the  hammer"  with  the  best  of 
them,  and  easily  hfting  heavy  weights  they  could 
scarcely  stir ;  but  he  never  let  such  things  interfere 
with  his  daily  task.  Everybody  knew  lively  civil 
Steve  for  a  steady,  hard-working,  good-natured  young 
fellow,  and  every  one  was  glad  for  him,  when  one  pay- 
day he  came  running  out  among  the  other  workers, 
waving  his  cap,  and  crying  joyfully,  for  all  to  hear, 
that  he  was  "  a  made  man."  No  doubt  he  felt  very 
old  and  rich  just  then.  Geordie  was  not  seventeen 
yet,  and  his  wages  had  just  been  raised  to  twelve 
shillings  a  week.     Think  how  satisfied  he  was. 

Let  me  mention  here  that  you  may  sometimes 
find  our  Geordie  Steve  described  as  a  pitman  ;  yet 
he  never  was  that :  his  regular  work  began  at  the 
engine  fire  above  ground — not  at  a  trapper  boy's 
dismal  task  below  it,  or  he  would  have  had  to  pass 
on  through  a  regular  gradation — to  have  been  roUey 
driver,  lamplighter,  switch  keeper,  bell  ringer,  trumpet 
blower,  wood  leader,  small  leader,  butty,  hewer, 
onsetter,  cranes-man,  waste-man,  deputy,  back  over- 
man, far  overman,  underviewer,  and  overviewer ;  for  in 
this  great  hidden  battle  array  of  toil  there  are  as  many 
promotions  as  in  the  army  of  red-coats  above. 

No;  Geordie  when  he  left  his  ginney,  became  a 
"  plugman,"  that  is,  he  had  to  keep  the  engine  in  good 
working  order,  and  to  take  care  its  works  did  not  get 
plugged  up  anywhere  ;  and  if  the  water  did  not  come 
up  properly,  he  must  go  down  into  the  shafts  and  see 
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what  ailed  the  machinery.  When  all  went  well  he  had 
plenty  of  spare  time  to  waste  or  enjoy  ;  this  time 
Geordie  employed  mostly  in  polishing  up  and  ex- 
amining his  engine,  and  in  longing  to  understand 
such  things  better.  The  Newcomen  engines,  such  as 
Geordie  studied  and  w^orked  at  all  day  long,  were  as 
\'et  clumsy  enough,  but  not  quite  so  bad  to  manage,  as 
when  Humphrey  Potter  attended  to  one  of  its  kind. 

Who  was  Humphrey  Potter?  Only  an  idle,  yet 
observant  lad,  who  often  would  fain  have  indulged  in 
a  game  of  hop-scotch,  in  preference  to  continually 
having  to  keep  eye  and  hand  on  this  engine  of  his, 
whose  monotonous  movement  nigh  crazed  the  im- 
patient boy  ;  for  you  see  there  were  in  all  engines 
certain  stop-cocks  which  must  be  opened  and  closed 
no  less  than  fourteen  times  a  minute,  first  for  the 
introduction  of  steam  into  the  cylinder,  and  then  for 
injecting  a  cold  shower  for  condensation;  and  all 
opening  and  shutting,  of  course,  required  the  closest 
attention  from  any  individual  who  undertook  their 
management — a  care  that  Master  Potter  grew  im- 
patient of  bestowing,  the  more  especially  as  there  was 
no  one  by  to  note  his  occasional  absence,  supposing 
always  that  the  tiresome  machine  could  be  made  to 
spare  him,  and  yet  to  do  its  v/ork  all  the  same. 

This  boy  set  his  wits  to  work  that  he  might 
possibly  idle  with  others,  for  Humphrey  was  an  illus- 
tration of  the  old  saying,  "  One  boy  is  a  boy,  two  boys 
are  half  a  boy,  and  three  boys  are  ne'er  a  boy  at  all." 
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He  industriously  and  thoughtfully  examined  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  his  steaming  tyrant,  but  all  his 
f)bservations  resolved  themselves  into  the  simple  fact 
that  of  these  two  stop-cocks,  one  required  to  be 
regularly  opened  just  as  a  certain  beam  terminated 
its  descending  oscillation,  and  that  it  required  to  be 
closed  precisely  at  the  terminating  of  the  opposite 
one,  the  management  of  the  other  stop-cock  being 
of  precisely  a  reverse  kind.  Having  cleared  the  diffi- 
culty in  his  own  mind,  Potter  set  to  work,  and  added 
what  he  called  a  "scoggar" — to  "scog"  in  the  North 
implying  to  sulk  —  tying  cords  to  the  stop-cocks, 
some  to  one  end  of  the  handle,  some  to  the  other,  for 
it  had  dawned  upon  him  that  as  the  position  of  the 
beams  and  the  stop-cocks  depended  on  each  other,  the 
beam  might  serve  to  impart  to  the  rest  of  the  machine 
all  the  movements  required  of  them.  Then  he  art- 
fully tied  his  bits  of  rope  here  and  there  about  the 
beam,  so  that  in  ascending  they  pulled  one  part  of  the 
beam,  and  in  descending  another  part,  and  after  much 
shuffling  and  re-arranging  they  finally  did  his  work 
— passing  regularly  up  and  down,  up  and  down — while 
the  boy  rushed  off  to  play,  little  heeding  that  he  had 
been  the  first  to  discover  how  to  set  a  steam-engine 
working  all  by  itself,  to  the  great  gain  and  benefit  of 
many.  For  it  needed  no  one's  attention,  but  only 
a  fireman  now  and  then  to  feed  the  furnace  and  keep 
the  boiler  going, — not,  of  course,  that  old  bits  of  rope 
were  ever  patronised  by  any  but  himself,  for  soon 
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engineers  substituted  rigid  vertical  rods  fixed  to  the 
beam,  and  these  were  armed  with  small  pegs,  which 
pressed  either  from  above  downward  or  from  below 
upwards,  and  so  turned  the  stop-cock  or  valves ;  and 
even  these  have  been  replaced  by  simpler  contrivances. 

But  our  Geordie,  instead  of  avoiding,  made  a  sort 
of  pet  of  his  engine — one  to  be  kept  bright  and  free 
from  ailments  common  to  its  kind,  if  not  well  seen 
after — and  as  he  oiled  and  rubbed,  and  screwed  and 
unscrewed,  he  pondered  much  over  its  ways,  its 
pistons  and  levers  ;  on  the  steam — its  life  and  breath, 
and  the  "why"  of  its  constant  and  untiring  power.  How 
he  envied  the  folk  who,  as  he  was  told,  were  always 
busy  with  engines,  and  knew  all  about  it :  Watt,  and 
Crawley,  and  the  rest,  of  whose  inventions  he  heard — 
lucky  folk,  who  could  read  clever  science  books  that 
answered  and  explained  all  sorts  of  things ;  while  he, 
a  big  fellow  and  strong,  could  not  tell  A  from  B,  and 
so  would  never  be  able  to  solve  the  mysteries  that  so 
interested  him.  He  could  but  go  on  making  clay 
models  of  parts  of  engines,  even  as  he  had  done  when 
a  child  at  Wylam — he  might  as  well  be  still  a  child. 

At  length  Geordie  determined  that  he  must  learn 
to  read  and  to  write,  and  as  he  was  far  too  sensible  a 
lad  to  be  mastered  by  the  false  pride  that  might  have 
hindered  him  beginning,  because  of  the  shame  of 
taking  his  place  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest  class,  he 
attended  the  night-school,  where,  for  threepence  a 
week,  he  learnt  to  spell  and  to  pot-hook,  along  with 
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little  lads  and  lasses,  who  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  this  big  dunce  from  the  engine-house.  He  did  not 
get  on  very  well  here,  because  Robin  Cowan,  the 
teacher,  knew  so  remarkably  little  himself.  Luckily, 
a  Scotsman  came  that  way,  and  set  up  a  class  quite 
near  Jolly's  Close,  where  the  Stephenson  family  now 
lived,  and  George  and  young  Grey,  the  fireman,  at  once 
came  to  him,  paying  a  whole  fourpence  a  week  each, 
but  learning  figuring,  an  extra  to  which  George  took 
wonderfully — getting  into  reduction,  whilst  Grey  stil! 
stuck  fast  at  division.  But  then,  see  how  he  worked  at 
these  things — doubled  up  over  his  slate  at  every  spare 
moment,  chalking  them  with  a  handy  lump  on  every 
waggon  or  wall ;  carrying  sums  backwards  and  forwards 
from  the  night-school  to  the  engine  fire,  working  them 
out  even  through  the  long  hours  of  the  night,  while  the 
engine,  being  kept  in  such  order,  did  its  work  steadily. 

When  the  sums  were  too  much  for  him  to  master, 
he  would  turn  his  attention  to  the  study  of  braking, 
that  being  the  next  step  upward — he  was  always  look- 
ing up — and  laying  his  slate  aside,  coax  Bill  Cox  into 
teaching  him  the  art  and  mystery  of  managing  the 
machine  used  for  drawing  up  coals.  This  he  soon 
accomplished  so  well  that  Bill  would  let  him  work  it, 
while  he  looked  on,  giving  directions  which  he  knew 
would  be  most  attentively  obeyed. 

Some  of  the  men  hereabouts  tried  all  they  could 
to  hinder,  being  too  idle  or  clumsy  to  attempt  such 
things  themselves  ;  yet  the  manager  had  eyes  upon 
c 
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this  persevering  youth,  and  paid  little  attention  to 
their  remarks  and  sneers  concerning'  George,  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  twenty,  sent  him  off  as  brakesman  at 
the  Dolly  Pit,  at  Black  Callerton — where,  I  must 
mention,  the  dominie,  Andrew  Robertson,  disgusted 
at  losing  his  best  pupil,  and  having  but  few  besides  in 
this  little  place,  soon  followed,  setting  up  his  small 
night-school  near,  to  the  great  rejoicing  of  our  George, 
as  yet  thick  in  the  mysteries  of  learning,  but  now  able 
to  sign  his  name  plainly  in  big  round  hand. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

AT   THE   pit's   MOUTH. 

**  Follow  the  horses,  Johnny,  my  lad,  oh ! 
Follow  them  through,  my  canny  lad,  oh  ! 
Follow  the  horses,  Johnny,  my  lad,  oh  ! 
Oh,  lad, — ly  away,  bonnie  lad,  oh  !  " 

Collie}  s^  Ditty. 

The  "made  man's"  business  at  Callerton  was  to  work 
the  engine  that,  in  lieu  of  a  slow  horse,  aided  in  the 
descent  or  ascent  of  coals  or  men — not  quite  as  dull 
work  as  ginney  driving,  yet  no  very  cheery  task  at  its 
best,  for  the  mouth  of  a  coal-pit  was  ever  about  the 
most  sombre  and  desolate  place  one  can  well  imagine, 
ashes,  slag,  and  broken  stone  lying  piled  everywhere. 

At    night    the    wretched    scene    was    but    partly 
lighted    up    from    above,  by    the    flames    streaming 
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crescent  fashion  from  an  old  grate,  and  giving,  amid 
its  streams  of  yellow  smoke,  glints  and  glimpses  at 
the  gaunt,  shadowy  figures  of  the  colliers  coming  and 
going  to  their  work — showing  now  their  shining  eyes 
and  white  teeth,  then  glaring  strangely  on  red  lips  and 
on  blackened  faces,  that  seemed  to  belong  to  evil 
spirits,  imps,  and  kobalds  of  the  mine,  rather  than 
to  honest,  hard-working,  if  rough  partners,  workers 
known  to  each  other  as  "  marrows  "  and  "  foals  " ;  or 
darkening,  maybe,  over  the  pale-faced  stunted  hewers 
and  pickers,  whose  dreary  lives  underground  were 
sorrowful  to  think  of,  though  they  came  and  went 
cheerily  enough,  poor  fellows  ;  stolidly  unmindful  of 
the  weird  scene  in  which  they  figured,  and  the  perils 
that  circled  them  about  from  day  to  day,  being  from 
their  youth  up  used  to  nothing  else,  and  little  likely  to 
have  better  or  happier  experience  ;  for,  as  the  colliers' 
apt  saying  goes,  "  Once  a  pitman,  always  a  pitman." 

Sometimes  it  happened  that  smug,  neatly  dressed 
townsmen  from  the  south,  came  marching  boldly  to 
the  pit's  mouth,  and  Geordie  would  laugh  slyly  with 
the  rest,  to  see  how  seldom  they  cared  to  step  into 
one  of  his  ready,  clumsy  corves,  and  descend  into 
the  underground  world,  their  sudden  anxiety  being  to 
get  away  from  the  dismal  place  as  soon  as  possible. 
Many  were  the  droll  anecdotes  connected  with  such 
visits  that  pitmen  loved  to  tell.  One  of  the  last  was 
concerning  that  famous  London  clown,  Grimaldi,  who 
only  lately,  had  so  highly  delighted  the  canny  folk  of 
C  2 
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Newcastle  with  his  tricks  and  quips.  He  had  ventured 
into  a  basket,  and  been  brought  down  some  three 
hundred  feet,  where  an  on-looker  had  taken  him  in 
kindly  charge,  proposing  to  show  him  round  the  dim 
workings  spreading  underground  in  every  direction. 

Now,  of  course,  a  clown  who  can  tie  himself  into 
knots,  and  roll  and  tumble  with  his  head  under  his 
arm,  turning  about  as  Grimaldi  could,  laughing  all  the 
time,  being  also  used  to  noises,  thwacks,  and  thumps, 
is  not  supposed  to  be  afraid  of  much.  So  his  guide 
was  quite  surprised  to  notice  how  dismally  grave  he 
looked  now.  However,  he  followed  some  time,,  and 
seemed  reviving  somewhat,  when  down  with  a  sudden 
bang  came  tumbling  a  huge  mass  of  coal,  weighing 
some  three  or  fourhundred-weight,  which  mass  smashed 
itself  all  to  pieces  exactly  on  the  place  where  our  cele- 
brated London  clown  had  passed  two  minutes  before. 

"  Hallo !  What's  that  ?  "  he  cried,  stopping  short 
as  though  he  had  been  shot. 

"That.^  Hey,  that .''  It's  na  but  a  wee  bit  o' coal 
fallen  doun.  Why,  mon,  we  ha'  that  happen  twa  or 
three  times  a  day,"  was  the  guide's  composed  answer. 

"  Have  you,  indeed  !  ^'  cried  Grimaldi,  running 
as  fast  as  he  could  run  towards  the  shaft  by  which 
he  had  descended.  "  Then,  my  friend,  I'll  just  trouble 
you  to  ring,  or  call — or  whatever  it  is — for  my  basket. 
I'll  stop  here  no  longer."  And  go  up  he  would,  and 
did,  evidently  horribly  afraid  of  another  "  wee  bit  o' 
coal  happening  "  before  he  could  get  away. 
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To  one  of  these  same  Newcastle  pits  came,  later  on, 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  powerful  Czar,  Nicholas 
of  Russia.  Stout  and  stalwart,  and  afraid  of  few 
things,  he,  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  announced 
his  imperial  intention  of  descending  into  one  of  the 
numerous  coal-mines  whose  peculiar  shafts  had  at- 
tracted his  attention  ;  and  ignoring  all  strong  hints 
to  the  contrary,  his  Imperial  Majesty  proceeded 
at  once  "  to  bank."  But  when  he  reached  the  forlorn 
place,  and  peered  down  the  narrow,  close-smelling, 
and  dismal  orifice  at  his  feet,  and  heard  the  wheezy 
creaking  of  the  engine  bringing  up  a  rough  corve 
or  tub  for  his  special  benefit,  the  Emperor  stepped 
quick  back,  "loike  a  scadded  cat,"  and  declined  to 
venture  into  what  he  bluntly  termed  the  "  infernal 
regions." 

At  such  a  lively  place  was  brakesman  Geordie  now 
daily  busy.  The  corves,  having  been  piled  below,  were 
placed  in  a  big  cage  at  the  end  of  a  chain,  which  chain, 
being  wound  up,  brought  its  load  to  be  swung  out  on 
the  settle-board  above,  and  was  then  returned  laden 
with  empties.  At  night,  men  or  mining  materials 
were  sent  down  or  drawn  up.  As  a  rule,  the  pitmen 
did  not  commence  work  until  after  midnight,  when  a 
big  jangling  bell  gave  its  signal  for  the  night-shift 
to  begin.  Some  of  the  tired  workers,  many  of  whom 
were  mere  boys,  and  heavy  with  sleep,  never  heard  it, 
and  had  to  be  roused  by  paid  "  callers  up  '■' — old  men, 
carrying   long  willow  rods,  who  went  round   in   the 
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black  night,  tapping  at  cottage  door  and  window, 
while  calling  lugubriously  in  the  darkness : 

"  Get  cop,  get  oop !  to  wark,  i'  th'  name  o'  God, 
honey  !     Get  oop  ! " 

A  summons  that  must  not  be  resisted,  or  the  day's 
pay  was  lost  to  the  laggard. 

Of  course  the  brakesman  had  to  do  his  work 
carefully,  for  the  pitmen's  safety  depended  on  his 
steadiness.  They  were  apt  to  grow  heedless  enough, 
and  careless  of  risk.  It  was  told  of  one  of  these 
pitmen  how,  on  an  occasion,  he  and  his  son  Bill, 
being  drawn  up  together — the  father  in  an  empty 
cage,  the  boy  perched  on  its  bow,  and  holding  on 
to  the  rope — had  arrived  within  two  fathoms  of  the 
top,  when  in  an  instant,  through  some  sudden  jerk, 
the  poor  lad  was  thrown  off  his  perch,  and  flung 
straight  back  into  the  darkness  of  the  pit  below ;  the 
next  instant  the  father  was  landed,  and  burst,  not 
into  tears,  but  into  ugly  language,  directed  at  the 
brakesman's  clumsiness,  winding  up  with  an  injured— 

"  My  Billy's  gyen.  He  always  wor  a  hempie  (rogue), 
wor  my  Bill !  " 

As  to  the  said  Bill,  he  had  saved  his  life  only  because 
he  had  dropped  straight  down  into  a  deep  mass  of 
soft  black  sludge,  where,  being  senseless,  he  might  soon 
have  choked,  had  not  the  watchful  onsetter,  seeing 
something  unlike  coal  fall  from  above,  raked  it  out 
with  a  big  hook,  and  discovered  the  helpless  boy. 
Another     "  hempie  " — Bill's    younger     brother — was 
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shortly  after  caught  through  the  thumb  by  one  of  the 
corve  hooks,  and  so  Hfted  up  bodily  to  the  earth's 
surface,  where  he  scrambled  out,  startled,  but  not 
much  injured. 

George's  task  as  brakesman,  though  it  required 
watchfulness,  left  him  a  great  many  unoccupied 
moments,  during  which  he  worked  away  with  his 
chalk,  summing  and  spelling;  then  turning  from  these 
to  sewing  on  buttons  or  making  button-holes  for  the 
bachelor  pit  lads.  Next  he  practised  tailoring  and 
cobbling,  first  on  his  own  and  then  on  his  neighbours' 
shoes,  at  which  last,  growing  quite  an  expert,  he  soon 
earned  many  an  odd  shilling,  that  was  not  wasted,  as 
most  odd  shillings  about  here  were,  in  cock-fights  and 
drink-houses — Geordie  saw  too  much  of  the  folly  of 
unthrift — but  put  by  and  garnered  for  a  purpose  that 
was  dawning  on  Geordie  Steve's  mind — a  lively  young 
fellow  now,  with  plenty  of  fun  and  frolic  in  him,  who 
could  bravely  join  in  out-of-door  sport,  could  leap  or 
wrestle,  and  liked  such  things,  for  all  the  rather 
sedate  manner  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  reckless, 
loud  spoken,  foolish  and  rough  pitmen,  though  they 
liked  and  respected  him  and  his  ways. 

One  brawny  fellow,  Ned  Nelson  by  name,  took  a 
violent  dislike  to  his  quiet  self,  hating  him  with  loud 
out-spoken,  foul-mouthed  intensity :  no  one,  not  even 
Ned  himself  knew  why  or  wherefore.  Now,  a  known 
bully  genera'ly  seeks  to  justify  himself,  so  this  one 
went     about    vov/ing    that    "yon     Stevenson,"    the 
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brakesman,  had  tried  to  let  him  (Ned)  fall  back  into 
the  pit,  and  that  he  was  in  no  way  fit  for  the  situation. 

"  Every  one  here  knows  it's  false,"  said  George, 
appealing  to  those  about  him.  But  though  every  one  did 
know  it,  no  one  dared  to  say  very  much,  because  big 
Nelson  was  a  legular  fighting  man,  and,  truth  to  tell, 
got  pretty  much  his  own  way  here  because  of  his  heavy 
heels,  his  fists,  and  his  bragging  tongue. 

"  It's  true  ;  thou'st  afeard  o'  feighting,  but  I'll  kick 
thee  instead!"  roared  big  Nelson,  making  a  dash  at  the 
young  brakesman.  Those  present  interfered  so  far  as 
to  hold  him  off  his  intended  victim  ;  the  said  victim 
seemed,  however,  in  no  way  inclined  to  fly,  but,  to 
every  oner's  surprise,  composedly  offered  to  meet  Ned, 
and  publicly  "feight  it  out,"  as  he  wished  it,  on  the  Dolly 
Field  pit.  That  being  settled — for  fights  were  common 
enough  hereabouts — George  went  on  with  his  work 
just  as  quietly  as  usual,  though  he  could  not  but  be 
aware  that  his  acceptance  of  Ned's  challenge  had 
caused  great  excitement.  Some,  having  a  vision  of 
broken  bones,  said,  "  Gi'e  it  up,  lad ;  don't  'ee  feight." 
"You  let  'um  talk."     "It'll  be  reet  for  thee." 

But  the  brakesman  only  answered  them  very 
quietly,  "  I  will  feight  him;  but  never  you  fear  for  me." 

Meanwhile  Nelson  stayed  from  his  pit  work  and 
kept  almost  sober,  that  he  might  be  in  better  trim  to 
silence  this  cool,  impudent  young  fellow  he  had  so 
publicly  provoked.  He  came  early  into  the  field  on 
the  day  appointed,  swinging  his  muscular  arms,  and 
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boasting  to  all  Callerton  there  assembled  of  what  he 
would  presently  do  if  this  Stephenson  dared  face 
him ;  and  Stephenson,  having  finished  his  usual 
work  at  his  usual  hour,  appeared  with  a  few  friends, 
stripped  in  the  usual  manner,  and  straightway  fell 
too  at  his  first  and  last  fight,  striking  out  sledge- 
hammer  fashion,  yet  in  the  most  inexperienced  style 
possible,  but,  wonderful  to  say,  thrashing  the  pugilist 
in  the  most  decided  and  practical  manner,  then 
offered  to  shake  hands  and  forget  all  grievances. 

Black  Callerton  rejoiced,  and  Ned  was  silenced. 
The  youth  conquered  in  this  apparently  unequal  battle 
he  had  been  forced  into,  just  as,  later  on,  he  was  to 
conquer  in  many  struggles  of  a  very  different  kind. 
Like  Bunyan's  patient  yet  strong  hero.  Christian,  he 
was  to  be  opposed  by  pride,  avarice,  superstition,  vested 
rights,  what  not,  all  waylaying  and  preventing  his 
dreaded  advance  at  every  turn.  Just  as  he  had  a  few 
sympathising  friends  about  him  to  urge  him  on,  or  to 
pick  him  up,  as  might  become  necessary,  in  Dolly's 
Field,  so  by-and-by  he  was  to  find  a  few  enlightened 
spirits  who  believed  in  him,  and  with  him,  even  in  the 
darkest  hour,  when  the  clouds  seemed  to  have  no  silver 
lining,  and  all  was  doubt  and  vexation. 

This  difficulty  over  and  done  with,  things  went  on 
peaceably  enough,  until  at  twenty-one,  because  of  his 
ever  steady  diligence,  our  George  was  promoted  to  the 
entire  charge  of  the  fixed  engine  on  Ballast  Hill — a 
strange,  dingy  place  ;  for  this  hill  was  literally  a  mighty 
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mound  of  refuse  ballast,  which  had  been  shot  on  the 
shores  of  the  Tyne,  for  many  years,  from  the  holds  of 
vessels  that  had  sailed  from  London  to  Wilmington 
Quay,  the  ballast  being  thrown  out  of  the  holds  into 
open  waggons  brought  alongside,  the  which  waggons 
were  next  linked  together  and  taken  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  where  their  lumbering  contents  were  tipped  out, 
adding  to  the  monstrous  accumulation,  at  the  base  of 
which  was  the  engine  George  was  to  preside  over. 

In  front  of  the  hill  lay  the  river,  and  very  near  to 
it,  a  few  little  houses,  with  bits  of  gardens,  on  which 
houses  our  young  brakesman  looked  with  interest, 
for  he  thought  he  might  venture  to  take  to  himself  a 
wife.  So  it  was,  that,  having  chosen  a  room  in  one  of 
the  pleasantest  cottages,  and  furnished  it  as  best  he 
could,  even  to  a  tall  clock  in  the  corner,  the  young 
brakesman  went  joyfully  a-wooing,  perhaps  in  the 
words  of  the  "  Collier's  Wedding,"  a  ballad  at  that 
time  familiar  to  Northern  ears  : — 

*'  My  comely  Fanny — 
I  love  thee  better  far  than  any. 
If  thou'lt  ha'  me,  faith,  I'll  ha'  thee, 
And  love  thee  till  the  day  I  dee. 
I'll  wark  my  bones  to  mak'  thee  easy, 
Do  everything  in  life  to  please  thee  ; 
Bailh  morn  and  eve  I'll  do  my  duty. 
Come,  speak — I  canna  leave  without  thee.*' 

When  he  heard  that  he  was  to  live  at  Wilmington, 
all  his  thoughts  had  instantly  turned  to  a  good  and 
bonnie  lassie,  well-behaved  and  mannered,  for  all  she 
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was  but  the  serving-maid  at  a  small  farm.  George 
had  said  nothing  while  his  position  scarcely  allowed 
him  to  think  of  a  home  of  his  own  making,  but  now 
he  was  rising  in  the  world,  and  earning  lots  of  little 
extra  sums  by  his  shoemaking  abilities.  Had  he 
not  mended  one  of  her  shoes,  and  walked  about 
with  it  nestled  in  his  pocket  all  one  summer's  day'^? 
taking  the  little  clumsy  thing  out  every  now  and  then 
to  delight  in  it  because  it  was  gentle  Fanny's,  touch- 
ing it  reverently,  even  as  a  true  knight  of  old  touched 
his  princess's  token,  and  taking  pride,  as  a  modern 
handicraftsman,  that  he  had  pieced  it  so  neatly. 

f  like  to  picture  the  wedding  of  that  sober,  earnest, 
God-fearing  young  couple.  How,  when  the  day  was 
full  of  sunshine,  they  came  walking  in  their  humble 
best :  they,  with  Robin  and  Anne,  bridesman  and 
bridesmaid,  through  the  pretty  village  of  Newburn, 
where  so  many  keelmen's  families,  and  Tyne  fisher- 
men, and  colliers  dwelt  in  tiny  one-roomed  houses, 
perched  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  nooks  and  crannies. 
^  There  were  plenty  of  little  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
a  big  rustic  watermill,  the  like  of  which  could  not  be 
found  easily  now-a-days — all  making  amends  for  the 
inevitable  black  pit's  mouth  so  grimly  gaping,  and 
tall  chimneys  starting  up  in  more  than  one  direction  ; 
yet  all  unheeded  by  our  small  party  as  they  passed 
on  to  the  old  church,  which  still  stands  on  the  very 
site  of  the  one  given  in  the  long  ago  to  the  pious 
priest  of  Saint  Nicholas  :  the  very  church  into  which 
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Osulf,  the  banished  Earl  of  Northumberland,  drove 
his  rival  Copsi,  with  all  his  fighting  followers,  and 
then  set  fire  to  and  burnt  the  whole,  church  and 
people  and  all — a  dreadful  tradition,  surely,  only  fit 
for  the  times  in  which  such  ill  deeds  could  happen. 

Better  Newburn  folk  liked  to  tell  how  once  the 
sleepers  hereabouts  were  startled  out  of  their  dreams  by 
the  slow  solemn  sounding  of  the  old  bells,  tolling  even 
as  for  a  passing  soul,  which  at  that  late  hour  it  might 
not  be,  at  least  by  earthly  hands.  One  after  another 
the  dismayed,  superstitious  villagers  rose  and  went 
forth  to  discuss  this  strange  omen,  for  these  were  days 
v/hen  all  such  startling  things  were  of  solemn  import. 
They  fetched  the  parson,  but  he,  worthy  man,  dared 
not  venture  into  yon  dark  building,  where  evil  spirits 
must  surely  be  busy  ;  so  there  they  clustered,  staring 
up  at  the  church  tower,  pale  with  fear,  little  wotting 
how  next  to  act,  while  overhead  steadily  tolled  that 
ominous  bell. 

Every  one  said  the  mystery  ought  certainly  to 
be  fathomed — yes  ;  but  how  ?  At  last  it  was  re- 
membered that  a  recruiting  party  was  carousing  at 
the  inn  yonder,  and  that  such  fighting  men,  being 
also  pot-valorous,  would  most  likely  not  shrink  from 
mounting  into  the  belfry  to  clear  it  of  its  uncanny 
ringers,  or,  at  any  rate,  protect  the  parson,  if  the  task 
were  one  he  might  undertake.  So  the  din  continuing, 
our  recruits  were  fetched  out,  most  of  them  suddenly 
sobered  by  the  proposed  task,  and  only  willing  to 
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follow  if  led  by  priest  and  clerk,  and  supported  by 
the  villagers.  The  procession  being  thus  formed, 
they  all  advanced  into  the  church,  and  presently 
pushed  one  another  up  the  narrow  stone  steps. 

At  the  top,  a  tall  dark  figure  was  crouched,  that 
sprang  at  them,  and  shrieking,  sent  the  first  comers 
backward,  except  for  the  crowd  pressing  behind. 
Then  it  uttered  a  loud,  thrilling  "Ha  !  ha !  ha  i "  and  it 
once  more  began  at  the  bells  ;  then  those  of  Newburn, 
though  not  the  men  of  war,  knew  that  it  was  poor 
idiot  Tom,  who  had  hidden  himself  up  with  the  bells_, 
with  the  sound  of  which  he  was  ever  familiar. 

All  this  time  we  have  left  our  wedding  party  ;  but 
they  have  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  take  each  other  "for 
better,  for  worse."  George  has  carefully  signed  his 
name  in  a  big,  round,  schoolboy  hand,  leaving  a  blotch, 
which  he  is  rather  inclined  to  blush  over ;  yet  remem- 
bering thankfully  that,  after  all,  two  years  ago  he  had 
but  just  begun  pot-hooks.  Then  Fanny,  the  little 
bride,  adds  her  name — or,  as  some  one  hints,  he  adds 
it  for  her,  because  of  a  special  reason  of  their  own. 

Husband  and  wife  pass  out,  away  across  the  daisied 
churchyard  and  through  the  village,  not  yet  to  visit  their 
own  new  home  by  Ballast  Hill,  but  first  to  that  of  the 
dearly  cherished,  but  ageing  parents — Old  Robert  and 
Mabel — where,  though  we  cannot  see  it,  there  is  much 
tearful,  loving  blessing  and  hand-shaking,  and  maybe 
a  little  humble  feasting  ere  they  depart  for  Wilming- 
ton, which  is  some  fifteen  miles  away.     This  is  too 
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far,  for  sure,  to  walk,  especially  on  such  a  special 
occasion  ;  so  they  travel  as  such  honest  country  folk 
do,  that  is,  a  kindly  neighbour  brings  his  two  horses, 
each  ready  with  saddle  and  pillion,  and  the  sweet 
bride  mounts  Dobbin,  sitting  behind  her  happy 
George,  clasping  him  close  for  safety's  sake,  while  next 
come  riding  Robin  and  Anne,  the  attendant  pair  of 
well-wishers. 


CHAPTER   V. 

SUNSHINE     AND     CLOUDS. 

"  What's  Genius  ? "  quoth  Jack. 
Quoth  Tom,  '*  I  can't  tell, 
If  it  be  not  the  knack 
Of  doing  things  well." 

A  VERY  happy  couple,  these  two,  in  the  humble  home 
shadowed  by  the  high  Ballast  Hills — a  home  which 
Fanny's  willing  hands  kept  so  neat  and  trim,  and 
in  which  George  the  engineman  spent  every  leisure 
moment,  doing  whatever  thing  profitable  his  hand 
found  ready,  and  doing  it  with  all  his  might ;  yet  for 
all  that,  studying  in  a  wise-like  way,  and  with  a  steady 
determination  that  puzzled  his  easy-going  mates  not 
a  little.  Even  they  could  soon  see  he  did  not  intend 
remaining  a  mere  common  working-man,  for  already  he 
talked  of  things  they  could  not  in  the  least  understand 
He  knew  something  of  mathematics  and  mechanical 
wonderments,  but  still  only  e.nough  to  make  him  long 
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to  learn  more.  He  was  for  ever  trying  to  find  out 
facts  connected  with  engineering  and  machinery.  Then 
there  was  Perpetual  Motion.  What  was  that }  How 
could  it  be  brought  about .''  Who  could  help  him  ever 
so  little?  No  one  here  even  knew  what  he  was  talking 
of  I  am  not  sure  some  of  them  did  not  set  such  fancies 
down  as  rank  nonsense  and  waste.  Yet  he  had  some- 
how heard  of  such  things,  and  was  for  ever  trying  to 
find  out  more  in  a  blind,  groping  sort  of  way ;  for 
at  Ballast  Hill,  or  even  Newcastle,  in  the  times  when 
a  small  daily  newspaper  cost  sevenpence-halfpenny, 
there  were  few  attainable  books,  and  certainly  none 
on  the  special  subjects  that  most  interested  our  young 
thinker,  even  if  he  could  have  managed  to  understand 
them,  which  is  very  doubtful,  seeing  how  lately  he  had 
learned  to  read,  and  what  an  elementary,  scrappy,  list- 
less kind  of  literature  had  hitherto  come  in  his  way. 

However,  no  difficulty  could  hinder  George  trying 
to  understand  scientific  matters.  This  Perpetual 
Motion,  for  instance — he  never  would  let  it  alone, 
going  to  the  length  of  buying  tools,  and  constructing 
a  wonderful  thing  of  wheels,  and  glass  tubing,  and 
shining  shifting  quicksilver.  At  last  the  biggest 
wooden  wheel  turned,  and  turned,  and  turned  cease- 
lessly, until  it  stopped,  and  so  put  an  end  to  his  rising 
hopes,  though  not  to  his  efforts,  for  the  puzzle  of  it 
haunted  George  many  a  day,  as  did  most  of  the  things 
he  wanted  to  know  the  "  how  '^  and  "  why  '^  of  But  do 
net  think  he  neglected  his  every-day  task  at  the  engine 
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for  any  of  these  interesting  researches.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  ;  for  when  his  day's  work  was  done  he  would 
often  take  a  big  spade  and  be  off  to  the  colHer  ships,  to 
find  if  an  odd  shiUing  or  two  could  be  earned  by  clear- 
ing coal  or  ballast  out  of  the  hold.  Hard  work  this — ■ 
yet  Geordie's  hands  being  busy  never  kept  his  head 
empty,  now  or  in  the  future  ;  so  it  was  that  whenever 
any  kind  of  opportunity  did  occur,  he  was  ready  for  it. 

A  little  time  after  they  were  comfortably  settled 
in  their  home  by  the  quay,  George  began  to  be 
recognised  thereabouts  as  a  local  clock  doctor,  yet, 
strangely  enough,  it  was  through  an  accident  more 
calculated  to  put  a  man  at  odds  with  his  temper  and 
his  wife  than  to  set  him  making  money,  that  Geordie 
became  a  clock  doctor  in  addition  to  his  other  in- 
dustries. For  it  happened  that  one  day  Fanny  letting 
a  frying-pan  boil  over,  the  chimney  flared  up  all  ablaze, 
and,  as  a  local  fire-machine  had  never  been  so  much  as 
thought  of,  the  neighbours  rushed  from  all  directions, 
carrying  jugs  and  pails  of  water,  and  directed  the 
contents  with  such  energy  that  the  fire  was  soon 
extinguished.  But,  hey  me !  the  furniture  was  all 
damaged,  and  the  big  clock  seemed  silenced  for  ever, 
choked  by  smoke  and  steam,  which  it  had  been  forced 
to  swallow  during  that  battle  between  fire  and  water. 

Mistress  Fanny  was  in  despair  over  the  damage, 
but  George  set  about  mending  matters  very  quietly, 
as  was  his  way.  He  took  the  poor  dumb  clock  all  to 
pieces,  and   peered   and  poked   among   its   intricate 
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wheels  and  springs  with  great  interest  and  curiosity, 
having  never  seen  into  the  interior  of  a  watch  or  clock 
before  ;  then  he  proceeded  to  clean  each  clogged  and 
rusted  part,  and  finally  to  put  the  whole  together  again 
so  deftly  that  the  clock  went  as  well  as  ever.  Fanny 
stoutly  declared  better ;  but  then  the  bonnie  young 
housewife  naturally  thought  all  her  husband's  doings 
perfection,  and  was  ever  ready  to  praise  him. 

This  job  had  given  Geordie  all  the  practice  he 
required  at  present,  and  from  that  time  every 
wheezy  Dutch  clock  and  big  turnipy  watch  in  any 
way  invalided  was  brought  to  the  cottage,  the  "doctor" 
charging  a  regular  fee,  or  restoring  them  almost  gratis, 
as  the  case  allowed ;  any  way,  he  did  his  best  with  them ; 
for  then,  as  ever — pay  or  no  pay^ — he  hated  what 
he  termed  "flash  work."  So,  in  time,  having  many 
customers, he  grew  to  be  really  a  good  hand  at  v.atch- 
making,  and  studied  its  details  closely:  so  closely 
that  when  in  later  life  he  chanced,  w^hile  on  a  journey, 
to  speak  on  the  subject,  some  one  asked  if  he 
were  a  watchmaker,  and  others  who  knew  wondered 
how  it  was  possible  that  a  man  whose  life  had 
been  so  engrossed  with  engineering  matters  could 
have  possibly  found  time  to  acquire  all  this 
practical  knowledge  on  so  intricate  a  kind  of  work 
and  one  in  no  way  connected  with  his  own. 

Said  the  simple-hearted,  yet  world-renowned,  pros- 
perous gentleman,  speaking  with  the  Northumbrian 
"burr"  that  had  never  left  his  tongue: — "When  I 
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was  only  a  workman  I  used  to  clean  the  pitmen's 
clocks  and  \vatches,  and  so  made  a  little  money  in  my 
spare  hours,  and  since  that  time  I  have  kept  up  my 
information  on  the  subject." 

Perhaps  it  was  on  this  same  journey  that  the 
"  Father  of  Railways,"  whose  privilege  it  was  to  travel 
without  a  pass  on  every  line  in  England,  was  stayed 
by  a  smart  new  collector,  who  barred  his  way,  shouting 
"  Tickets !  " 

"  Why,  don't  thee  know  me  ?  "  asked  Stephenson, 
smilingly,  being  so  used  to  recognition  in  such 
places  that  he  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  was  the  sharp,  gruff  answer  ;  *'  who 
are  you } " 

*'  I  am  the  man  who  made  jobs  for  all  such  fellows 
as  thee,"  was  the  calm  and  crushing  retort. 

But  I  am  going  far  ahead  in  my  story,  and  this  is 
all  through  a  spoiled  clock;  yet,  as  I  have  rambled  on  so 
far,  let  miC  also  tell  how  from  using  a  big  heavy  spade 
in  the  holds  of  ccllier  vessels,  at  the  time  he  lived  at 
Ballast  Hill,  George  learnt  that  there  was  a  right  and 
a  wrong  Vx'ay  even  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  digging, 
and,  remembering  this,  was  many  a  time  able  to  give 
a  lesson  to  the  slow-witted  navvies  on  foreign  lines — 
men  who  generally  did  their  work  in  the  clumsiest 
fashion,  and  who  wondered  mightily  when  this  v/ell- 
dressed,  unassuming  English  gentleman  would  take  the 
heavy  spade  out  of  their  dingy  hands,  and  proceed  to 
fill  a  barrow  in  an  altogether  new  and  easy  v/ay,  which 
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had  never  suggested  itself  to  men  who  only  worked 
with  their  hands,  but  never  with  their  heads,  as  he  had 
done  in  the  long  ago  when  as  poor  as  any  one  ol 
them — a  time  which  he  never  scrupled  to  talk  about. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  Wilmington  Quay,  to  the 
happy  one  room,  where  Fanny  is  proudly  keeping 
house,  and  George  is  working  all  day  at  his  engine, 
and  at  night  at  shoemaking,  at  clock-cleaning,  at 
tailoring,  or,  in  fact,  at  anything  his  hand  finds  to  do, 
filling  up  odd  moments  with  such  reading  as  comes  in 
his  way,  and  experiments  that  often  prove  failures  for 
lack  of  the  little  information  or  the  simple  means  just 
beyond  his  reach  ;  yet  he  never  makes  trouble  out  of 
such  matters  of  course,  but  goes  on  cheerily,  hoping 
for  the  best,  and  quite  content  to  work  and  wait. 

From  the  first,  George  seems  to  have  had  one 
great  gift — one  that  neither  man,  boy,  nor  girl  need 
think  lightly  of  possessing.  It  was  that  of  making 
friends  of  the  best  among  those  about  him.  So  it 
was  at  Wilmington,  where  his  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance v/as  a  young  working  apprentice  from  Man- 
chester— Will  Fairbairn  by  name — a  youth  fond  of 
reading,  who  loved  nothing  better,  when  he  could  be 
spared  at  the  Percy  Main  Colliery,  than  to  come  over 
to  the  little  tidy  cottage^  and  on  a  summer  evening 
to  sit  talking  over  any  scrap  concerning  scientific 
matters  or  new  discoveries  that  might  have  reached 
either  o^  them.  George  all  the  v/hile  would  be  patch- 
ing and  hammering  at  the  neighbours'  old  boots,  or 
Pi 
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even  making  new  ones  when  he  got  the  chance  of  a 
customer,  strong  and  sound  boots,  though,  perhaps, 
a  Httle  clumsy ;  while  Fanny  would  be  sewing  or 
getting  the  supper  ready ;  or  perhaps,  by  way  of  a 
special  treat,  cooking  a  few  singing  hinnies — that 
choice  northern  delicacy  compounded  of  flour,  butter, 
and  currants,  baked  brown  on  a  girdle. 

Sometimes,  as  I  have  told,  it  chanced  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  at  home,  and  that  there  was  a  laden 
ship  lately  come  into  the  harbour  ;  on  which  occasions 
Will  would  gladly  work  at  George's  engine,  while  his 
active  friend  flung  aside  his  apron  and  awl,  and  went 
off  to  heave  ballast  for  an  hour  or  two.  Such  trifles  are 
scarce  worth  mention,  you  may  think  ;  yet  there  came 
a  time  when  Mr.  William  Fairbairn,  C.E.,  President 
of  the  British  Association,  loved  to  remind  his  old 
friend,  the  respected  founder  of  the  flourishing  rail- 
way system,  of  those  long- vanished,  happy  days  when 
they  were  both  so  busy  and  hopeful,  although  they 
were  but  two  very  humble  and  ignorant  working 
men,  and  apparently  little  likely  to  make  any  mark 
in  a  world  of  whose  great  achievements  they  knew 
naught,  having  only  a  surrounding  of  pitmen  and 
their  frowzy  belongings — men  who  -lived  out  their 
drunken,  honest,  working  lives  without  one  thought 
bej^ond  "whee  puts  and  hews  best,"  and  a  great 
resentful  horror  of  Bonaparte,  whose  warlike  doings 
were  casting  a  disquieting  shadow  over  the  land. 

So  time  passed  on  until,  in  October,  1803,  there 
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was  great  rejoicing  in  the  little  home  of  the  Stephen- 
sons  over  a  delightful  baby  boy,  to  be  called  Robert, 
after  the  dear  old  man  at  Jolly's  Close,  whose  pet  and 
darling  he  was  long  to  be.  Robin  and  Anne  came 
to  see  the  christening,  and  for  a  short  time  there  was 
indeed  blissful  sunshine  over  Geordic's  home.  The 
twain  were  so  happy  over  this  added  blessing ;  they 
even  made  small  trouble  of  removing  to  Killingworth 
Collieries  when  work  ran  short  at  Wilmington  Quay, 

Suddenly  a  cloud,  black  as  night,  swept  over  all ; 
the  fond  and  faithful  young  wife  drooped,  and  faded, 
and  died,  while  yet  Robert  was  but  a  wee  toddling 
helpless  baby  thing,  laughing  and  crowing  in  his 
widowed  father^s  arms.  And  here  let  me  say  that, 
though  years  after  he  married  again,  our  Geordie  was 
so  loyal  and  true  to  the  memory  of  this  dear  Fanny^ 
the  wife  of  his  youth,  that  in  the  hard  time,  when 
Robin,  their  humble  bridesman,  grew  poor  and 
troubled,  he  kindly  assisted  him,  and  finally  left  him 
a  pension  for  life ;  while,  when  the  death  of  Anne's 
husband  (Farmer  Patterson)  left  a  large  little  family  all 
unprovided  for,  "  George  struck  in  fayther  to  them," 
as  the  country  people  phrased  it  in  their  simple 
fashion,  which  "  striking  "  needed  no  comment  except 
"  for  her  dear  sake." 

But  at  first  it  seemed  as  though  all  George's  hopes 
were  ended  by  this  blow.  His  heart  was  so  sore,  he 
could  hardly  bear  even  to  look  at  the  pretty  child  she 
had  loved  ;  and    placing  it  in  safe  charge,  he  under- 
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took  some  work  in  Scotland,  for  which  place  he  set  of! 
afoot — tramping,  as  poor  folk  had  to  do  then,  carrying 
their  clothes  in  a  bundle.  He  stayed  away,  working 
hard  for  many  weary  months,  trying  to  forget.  Then 
with  a  ^Qw  pounds  saved,  and  a  great  longing  at  his 
heart  to  see  once  more  his  home,  parents,  and  his  little 
boy,he  tramped  back  to  Killingworth,  a  long,we|Lrisome 
journey,  at  the  end  of  which  was  much  sadness — for 
poor  "Old  Bob"  had  been  blinded  through  an  accident, 
and,  being  unable  to  work,  was  nigh  starving. 

Our  George — ever  a  fond  and  dutiful  son,  as  a  good 
man  is  like  to  be — at  once  found  a  home  for  the  forlorn 
old  couple  near  his  own  at  Killingworth,  and  never 
allowed  them  to  want,  even  though  the  hard  times 
grew  harder  day  by  day,  all  because  of  these  terribly 
expensive  long  wars  with  "  Boney."  Not  only  was 
work  very  scarce,  but  peaceable  working  men  were 
in  constant  fear  and  danger  of  being  slyly  entrapped 
and  pressed  for  the  Navy,  or  drawn  for  the  Militia,  and 
made  to  fight — although  they  had  the  greatest  horror 
of  so  doing,  or  had  dear  ones  dependent  on  their 
labours.  So  it  happened  to  poor  George,  who  was 
pounced  up_on,  and  had  no  choice  but  to  go  at  once  to 
the  wars,  and  leave  his  parents  and  motherless  babe  all 
unprotected  to  starve,  or  else  pay  even  to  his  last  hard- 
earned  pound  to  provide  a  substitute,  and  this  he  did. 

Well  might  this  unfortunate  fellow  despair  now, 
for  what  to  do  next  he  knew  not.  He  could  get  no 
work   hereabouts ;    he   was   all   but    penniless.     His 
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pleasant  home-life  had  all  passed  away  as  a  dream 
with  his  sweet  wife's  hopeful  smiles  and  aid.  Nothing 
now  but  cares  and  responsibility.  He  heard  that  he 
could  get  employment  in  America,  and  would  have 
travelled  there  in  search  of  a  livelihood  ;  but  such  a 
far  journey  cost  much  money  in  those  days,  when 
emigration  was  not  arranged  for.  Unlucky,  almost 
heart-broken  George  !  No  wonder  that  in  the  bright, 
soft,  pitiful  starlight,  the  lonely  man,  hitherto  so  strong 
and  brave-hearted,  felt  hot,  despairing  tears  rise  from 
his  sad  heart  to  his  eyes  as  he  walked  alone  in  the 
gloomy  shadows  of  the  huge  "  fiery  heap  "  near  the 
now  desolate  house  that  had  once  been  such  a  happy 
one ;  or  that  he  shrank  from  a  future  so  uncertain. 

But  as  time  passed  on,  the  heavy  clouds  lifted  some- 
what. His  good  name  for  skill,  and  reputation  for 
sobriety  and  steadiness,  got  him  the  situation  of  brakes- 
man at  West  Moor.  Then,  too,  his  growing,  bright- 
eyed  little  son — his  Fanny's  boy — clung  about  him,  and 
warmed  his  heart  again.  Once  at  work,  the  old 
mechanical  instincts  awoke  within  him,  and  soon 
observing  that  the  pulley  ropes  at  this  pit  wore  out 
too  quickly,  and  so  caused  a  great  loss  of  time,  he 
brought  all  his  quiet  ingenuity  to  remedy  the  defect, 
which  was  done  so  cleverly  that  the  colliery  owners 
found  themselves  gainers  in  every  way  by  the  alteration. 

Other  improvements  he  planned,  giving  his  whole 
time  and  close  attention  to  the  engine  and  its  work. 
Again  he  took  to  puzzling  as  to  the  "how  "  and  "why" 
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and  to  the  planning  out  alterations  and  improvements 
in  its  parts.  On  Saturday's  half-holiday — when  the 
pit  stopped  work,  and  men  went  to  cock-fights  and 
public  houses — instead  of  rushing  off  as  early  as  he 
could,  George  would  give  himself  the  treat  of  taking  his 
engine  to  pieces,  examining  and  cleaning  and  polishing 
each  part,  mastering  its  uses  and  details,  even  as  he 
had  done  his  damaged  eight-day  clock,  and  then 
putting  them  all  together  again,  while  turning  over  in 
his  busy  mind  what  could  be  changed  for  the  better. 

]\Iost  folk  have  found  out  that  when  a  patient, 
industrious  young  man  stores  his  mind  with  knowledge 
of  any  special  kind,  and  goes  on  adding  to  the  store, 
even  as  a  bee  adds  honey  to  the  hive,  and  with  all 
enjoyment  in  so  doing,  there  is  sure  to  come  a  time 
when  that  same  patient  man  will  find  that  his  special 
knowledge  makes  him  of  use  and  value  among  his 
fellows.  So  it  was  with  George  Stephenson.  Because 
of  his  untiring  attention  to  the  "  why  "  of  machinery 
which  did  not  immediately  concern  him,  came  his  first 
great  opportunity.     It  occurred  in  this  wise : — 

At  the  Allies,  or  Killingworth  High  Pit,  was  a  fine 
Newcomen  engine — intended,  of  course,  to  keep  the 
pit  clear  of  all  w^ater,  but  somehow  or  other  not  doing 
it,  for  all  she  had  been  tried  over  a  year  ;  and  every 
man  from  far  and  near,  known  to  be  extra  skilled  in 
such  work,  had  had  a  hand  in  persuading  her  to  do 
the  task  required.  As  a  matter  of  course,  our  George 
had  often  come  and  looked  at  the  huge  and  expensive 
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failure.  He  had  even  at  its  first  appearance  on  the 
scene  humbly  ventured  an  observation,  to  the  effect 
that  he  saw  plainly  she  would  not  do  at  all  as  she  was 
now  placed — an  observation  that  was  straightway 
roughly  pooh-poohed  by  the  authorities  ;  because  what 
could  any  ordinary  brakesman  know  of  the  working  of 
an  atmospheric  engine  !  Just  so.  Any  "  ordinary " 
brakesman  would  have  known  next  to  nothing — it  was 
not  his  business,  therefore  no  concern  or  interest  of 
his  ;  so  any  engineer  would  have  told  him  had  he 
needed  reminding  of  such  a  self-evident  fact. 

But  day  after  day  went  by,  the  workmen  were 
still  "  drowned  out,"  and  the  baffled  owners  of  the 
"  Grand  Allies"  in  a  dreadfully  low  state  of  mind  and 
pocket.  Everything  had  been  tried  that  could  be  tried, 
everybody  was  disheartened  and  "  clean  bet ; "  but 
George,  as  he  worked  his  brake,  kept  thinking  the  diffi- 
culty over,  and  settling  it  in  his  own  mind.  He  sincerely 
believed  he  understood  clearly  where  the  trouble  lay, 
and  longed  to  remedy  it ;  but  having  been  so  snubbed 
he  "  bided  his  time,"  only  now  and  then  going  off  to 
Killingworth  to  take  another  peep  at  the  pit  and  at  the 
disconsolate  workers  about  its  disappointing  engine. 

"  Well,  Steve,  what  do  ye  m.ake  of  her  ?  "  asked  one 
of  the  men  who  knew  something  of  the  qualities  of  the 
young  brakesman  of  High  Moor,  and  of  his  know- 
ledge of  all  concerning  engines  ;  and  when  George 
stoutly  declared  that  if  he  might  but  have  his  entire  way 
with  this  one  she  should  pump  up,  and  the  descent  be 
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safe  within  a  week  at  most,  the  man  reported  his 
speech  to  the  head  viewer — now  almost  out  of  patience 
with  the  whole  affair  and  inclined  to  try  any  new 
plan,  even  that  of  this  enterprising  brakesman — who 
promised  to  effect  in  a  few  days  what  the  skilled 
engineers  had  quite  failed  in  accomplishing  in  so  many 
months.  It  was  worth  the  venture,  so  he  met  George 
and  asked  him  if  he  really  meant  that  he  could  set  the 
troublesome  engine  going,  and  in  a  week. 

"  I  think  I  could,  sir,"  was  the  modest,  yet  assured, 
ansrwer  ;  and  having  arranged  that  he  should  choose 
workmen  for  himself,  as  some  of  the  hands  would  be 
sure  to  object  and  rebel  at  taking  orders  from,  or  work- 
ing under,  any  but  a  professional  engineer,  much  more 
one  of  themselves — a  nobody,  a  mere  brakesman. 
George,  having  already  planned  the  work,  soon  set  to 
it  with  a  will,  making  all  kinds  of  unexpected  and 
unprofessional  alterations,  and  doing  all  sorts  of  things 
with  the  pumps:  enlarging,  raising,  changing  here  and 
there,  and  altering  the  pressure  altogether. 

In  three  days  quite  a  crowd — credulous  and  in- 
credulous, for  the  thing  had  been  much  discussed — 
assembled  to  see  this  engine  work,  which  it  did  so 
well,  that  after  pumping  for  two  more  days  all  the 
troublesome  water  was  gone,  the  pit  was  clear,  and  the 
men  were  able  to  descend  in  safety  and  comfort :  even 
as  George  had  declared  they  should  do  before  the 
week  was  out.  It  was  a  grand  and  unquestionable 
success,  of  which  there  was  much  talk  and  applause. 
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Lucky  George — he  had  met  with  his  opportunity, 
and,  through  much  previous  thought  and  preparation, 
been  quite  equal  to  it.  It  brought  him  but  a  small 
sum  of  money,  but  the  fame  of  it  soon  made  him 
engineman,and  afterwards  engine-wright,  at  the  High 
Pit,  Killingworth — well  paid  and  honourable  situations 
compared  with  any  he  had  yet  held. 

All  this  time  baby  Robert  had  been  growing  in 
sense  and  stature.  By  now  he  was  a  fine,  rosy,  in- 
telligent lad^  never  happier  than  when  in  his  father's 
company,  or  occupied  in  some  busy,  useful  fashion 
suggested  by  that  watchful  father,  who,  because  of  his 
own  great  lack  of  learning,  was  naturally  exceedingly 
anxious  that  his  little  son  should  have  the  advantag^e 
of  as  much  schooling  as  possible.  But  to  keep  the  dear 
old  folk  comfortable  in  Jolly's  Close,  and  to  educate 
young  Robert,  was  more  than  he  could  yet  well 
accomplish  ;  so,  as  of  yore,  he  worked  at  home  in  all 
his  spare  moments,  again  mending  the  pitmen's 
shoes,  or  their  clocks,  or  their  clothes  ;  and,  when 
presently  he  was  able  to  earn  for  his  Robert  a  little 
donkey,  on  which  to  trot  off  to  a  day  school  at  New- 
castle, it  was  the  fond  father's  own  hands  that 
fashioned  the  neat  grey  suit  of  homespun  in  which 
the  little  boy  made  his  appearance  among  the  smart 
young  town  lads  :   all  so  different  from  those  at  home. 

At  first  all  were  unpleasantly  inclined  to  make 
fun  of  the  new-comer's  countrified  talk,  and  shy, 
retiring  ways.     But  as  they  soon  discovered  that  he 
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was  ready  to  take  their  rough  jokes  good-naturedly^ 
that  he  knew  a  lot  about  birds  and  their  ways,  could 
fish  and  climb,  and  was  a  regular  "  nice  fellow,"  as 
well  as  a  steady  scholar,  ready  to  help  and  be  helped, 
they  admitted  him  as  one  of  themselves,  and  now  he 
was  as  happy  and  contented  as  any  school-boy  can 
be  if  he  chooses  to  have  patience  for  a  short  time  ; 
besides,  this  one  already  understood  the  value  of  his 
father's  motto,  "  Persevere " — at  any  rate  he  early 
practised  it  and  profited  by  it. 

Every  afternoon  the  fat  little  donkey  came  trotting 
along  with  Robert,  well  laden  with  school  books,  on 
his  back  ;  and  they  would  linger  sometimes  to  visit  the 
cosy  house  at  Jolly's  Close,  Neddy  being  driven  right 
into  its  one  room,  to  be  the  more  easily  petted  and 
patted  by  the  blind  old  grandfather.  Then  there 
would  be  a  scamper  home,  where  father  was  busy  as 
usual  with  thread  or  tool,  and  next  conning  and 
study  of  lessons,  which,  when  they  reached  mathe- 
matics, especially  profited  father  as  well  as  son  ;  for 
George,  as  we  know,  lost  no  opportunity  where  learn- 
ing was  concerned,  and  his  clever  boy  could  not  please 
him  better  than  by  describing  some  of  the  wonders  he 
had  read  of  in  the  few  science  books  on  the  shelves  of 
Newcastle  Library,  or  by  showing  him  little  sketches 
of  plans  and  designs  which,  by  his  father's  aid  and 
explanations,  Robert  grew  quite  clever  in  drawing. 

Sometimes  on  half-holidays  the  young  school- 
boy   brought    home    a    book,    such    as    Ferguson's 
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Astronomy,  over  which  they  both  pored  with  great 
deh'ght,  and,  after  reading  which,  they  conjured  out  a 
sundial — a  tiling  neither  had  seen  nor  heard  of,  and 
which,  when  placed  over  the  house  door,  was  an  object 
of  much  speculation  and  surprise  to  the  rude  pitmen 
thereabouts,  and  which  still  points  its  silent  warning 
to  all  who  pass  by  the  West  Moor  Pit,  Killingworth. 
They  two  worked  out  sundry  other  clever  ideas 
suggested  by  this  same  Ferguson,  whose  book 
interested  them  all  the  more  that  it  was  written  in 
simple,  though  learned,  fashion,  by  one  who,  in  his 
early  youth,  must  have  been  even  poorer  and  more 
ignorant  than  our  Geordie  Steve :  a  lad  also  who  had 
evolved  models  of  mills  and  engines  out  of  the  lumps 
of  putty-like  clay,  picked  up  and  shaped,  as  the  poor 
labourer's  little  son  roamed  about,  minding  cows  or 
sheep  all  day ;  and  at  night  had  taken  observations  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  stretched  on  his  back  on  the  grass, 
and  holding  threads  with  beads  strung  on  them  be- 
tween his  eyes  and  the  stars,  then  laying  this  thread  on 
paper  and  making  out  the  relative  positions  of  the  stars 
by  the  light  of  a  tallow  candle.  Ferguson  described 
how  he  made  a  dial,  and  these  two  readers,  not  quite 
knowing  what  such  a  thing  was,  made  their  dial  too, 
and  many  other  strange  things  his  book  told  of 

George  next  enlarged  his  house  and  garden, and  cul- 
tivated prize  cabbages  ;  so  gradually  the  little  Killing- 
worth  home  became  a  pleasant  place,  Engine-wright 
George  possessing  even  a  dun  pony, "  Squire,"  on  which 
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to  go  about  from  one  pit  to  another ;  and,  better  than 
all,  when  Robert's  donkey  had  daily  trotted  him  back- 
ward and  forward  to  school  for  four  years,  and  when 
he  had  been  apprenticed  at  the  colliery  for  three 
more,  his  father,  by  dint  of  close  saving,  managed  to 
send  him  to  the  University  at  Edinburgh,  where  the 
youth  spent  a  very  happy  time,  returning  at  a  few 
months'  end  with  all  kinds  of  good  reports,  and  an 
academical  prize  for  mathematics,  which  highly 
delighted  the  unselfish  parent,  who  had  scraped  up  his 
own  education  mostly  by  means  of  a  slate  or  a  lump 
of  chalk,  and  knew  the  value  of  "book  larnin',"  so 
scarce  in  the  "  Coal-Hole  in  the  North." 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE   "GEORDIE"   safety  LAMP. 

"  Howe'er  the  daylight  smiles,  or  night  storms  rave, 
I  lis  dangerous  labours,  deeper  than  the  grave  ; 
Alike  to  him  whose  taper's  flickering  ray 
Creates  a  dubious  subterranean  day." 

It  had  happened  many  times,  while  George  was 
working  about  the  pit's  mouth,  that  dreadful  fire-damp 
explosions  had  occurred  in  that  dark  domain  below, 
in  which  so  many  men  and  boys — nay,  even  women, 
until  of  late — passed  long  hours  of  their  toilsome  lives. 
No  one  who  has  been  spared  the  sight  and  sound 
of  them    can   imagine    the    unspeakable    horror    of 
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such  scenes.  George  sometimes  told,  with  a  shudder, 
of  a  day  when  turning  away  from  his  braking-engine, 
after  letting  four  men  down  to  prepare  the  furnace,  he 
was  startled  by  a  fearful  burst — as  of  a  cannon 
suddenly  fired  up  the  mine ;  and  then  there  came 
pouring  up  the  pit's  mouth  all  kinds  of  shattered 
things  that  had  stood  in  the  way — splintered  wood 
and  stones  and  trusses  of  hay  flying  loose  in  every 
direction,  helpless,  as  in  some  fearful  upheaval  of 
Nature — there  was  no  resisting  for  a  second. 

As  in  a  coming  earthquake,  the  ground  cracked 
and  shook  under  the  feet  of  the  pale-faced  folk 
about  the  pit's  mouth — suddenly  falling  away,  being 
scared  almost  out  *of  their  senses  by  the  dreary 
knowledge  of  what  horrors  must  be  going  on  below, 
yet  none  daring  to  approach  again  for  fear  of  such 
another  burst.  George,  among  the  first,  mustered 
courage  to  face  the  storm  and  work  the  ropes 
again ;  then  a  few  poor  fellows  were  saved  who 
chanced  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  the  last 
pitman  being  helplessly  projected  high  in  the  air,  yet, 
strangely  enough_,  falling  unhurt  among  the  anxious 
lookers-on.  Ten  men  were  killed — it  might  as  easily 
have  been  two  hundred — and  the  colliery  owners 
lost  ;^20,ooo  through  the  damage  done. 

No  marvel  this  dreadful  "fire"  or  *' choke-damp" 
was  ever  a  frequent  topic  all  about  the  Tyneside, 
where  so  many  had  suffered  in  some  way  because  of 
its  ill-doings.     True,  Government  had  lately  offered 
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a  high  reward  for  a  miner's  safety  lamp,  but  as  yet 
none  had  proved  at  all  effectual,  not  even  Mr. 
Glenny's,  the  most  promising  hitherto  known  of;  and 
the  poor  miners  still  went  poking  heedlessly  about  by 
the  light  of  tallow  candles,  through  which  the  mis- 
chief happened  ;  or  even  in  the  worst  mines  with 
nothing  safer  than  "  steel  wheels,"  wretched  and 
clumsy  contrivances  which,  stuck  in  the  waist-band, 
had  to  be  constantly  struck  with  a  flint,  so  giving 
a  succession  of  faint  sparks,  by  means  of  which  the 
hewer  had  to  hew  his  way  as  best  he  could  through 
the  long  dark  galleries  he  burrowed  as  he  worked. 

"As  to  the  earth,  under  it  is  turned  up  as  it  were 
fire."  How  one  is  reminded  of  this  startling  descrip- 
tion in  Job,  by  some  of  the  stories  connected  with  the 
coal-pits,  and  only  too  familiar  to  George's  pained 
ears.  Did  not  every  collier's  child  know  of  such  ? 
Benwell,  for  instance — Benwell,  near  by,  said  to  be 
the  very  same  place  where  coals  were  first  dug  for  in 
all  Great  Britain.  This  big,  rambling  mine  had,  in 
the  long  ago  of  their  great  grandfathers'  days,  taken 
fire  through  the  incautious  lighting  of  a  candle,  and, 
being  abandoned,  had  gone  on  steadily  burning  for 
over  thirty  years,  doing  incalculable  damage. 

At  first  a  daring  pitman  had  offered  to  venture 
alone  and  extinguish  the  flames  for  one  half-crown, 
but  the  stingy  owner  of  the  place  had  refused  to  pay 
even  that  much,  trusting  that  surely  the  fire  would  go 
out  of  its  own  accord  ;  a  penny-wise  trust  indeed,  for 
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before  long  the  hidden  fire  acquired  so  great  a  hold 
underground  that  none  dared  meddle  at  any  price 
and  it  spread  and  spread,  even  as  far  as  Feltham 
grounds,  where  it  burst  out  in  fierce  volcanic  fashion 
in  nigh  twenty  places,  covering  the  green  grass  and 
the  golden  furze  with  most  unlovely  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  rough  lumps  of  sal-ammoniac — the  strangest  thing 
to  happen  as  there  were  no  salt  springs  nigh.  All 
this  had  chanced  long  before,  yet  everyone  hereabouts 
knew  how  rough  and  unequal  it  had  left  the  ground, 
and  how  bits  of  coal  were  still  found  on  its  surface. 

There  were,  and  unfortunately  are  still,  very  piti- 
ful incidents  connected  with  the  terrible  tragedies  for 
ever  taking  place  in  those  black  depths.  Thus,  in  one 
of  the  Newcastle  pits  thirty-five  men  and  forty-five 
boys  were  suffocated  and  starved  to  death  through 
a  sudden  fire-blast.  When  their  bodies  were  at 
length  reached,  one  poor  youth  was  discovered  with 
the  rest,  his  open  Bible  by  his  side  and  his  hand  still 
clutching  his  little  tin  box,  on  the  blackened  lid  of 
which  he  had  managed  to  scratch  a  fond  parting 
message  to  the  one  who  would  mourn  most  bitterly — 

"  Don't  fret,  dear  mother,  we  are  singing  the  praises 
of  God  while  we  have  time,"  and  with  filial  after- 
thought the  boy  had  added  one  line  for  his  brother, 
who  had  happened  not  to  descend  that  day,  "  Joseph, 
think  of  God,  and  be  kind  to  our  poor  mother." 

One  day  George  Stephenson  had  descended  into 
a  pit  after  such  an  accident,  and  was  busied  with  the 
E 
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viewers  in  a  most  melancholy  task — that  of  seeking 
out  the  bodies  of  the  dead — the  fathers,  brothers,  hus- 
bands, of  the  living  women  and  children,  waiting  and 
wailing  above,  finding  one,  then  another  well-known 
face  of  boy  or  man,  most  of  them  suffocated  and 
stifled  by  the  fumes,  few  showing  signs  of  burning, 
the  blast  had  done  its  work  suddenly  as  shot.  The 
viewer  paused  in  the  gruesome  task  to  exclaim  with 
a  shudder,  "  Don't  thou  think,  now,  something  might 
be  done  to  hinder  such  awful  things  happening  ?  " 

He  asked  the  question  because  he  knew  this 
thoughtful  fellow  had  been  closely  studying  the  matter 
of  late,  and  it  was  growing  into  a  fixed  idea  hereabouts 
that  whatever  thing  Steve  took  in  hand  he  accom- 
plished somehow.  '^  Aye,  I  do  think  something  might 
be  done,"  answered  the  enginewright,  in  the  slow  yet 
decided  manner  of  one  who  had  a  "something"  on 
his  mind  which  he  would  presently  make  clear  for  all ; 
and  the  viewer,  as  they  bent  together  over  one  poor 
lad,  begged  of  George  to  set  about  finding  this  remedy 
as  soon  as  possible,  for,  as  he  exclaimed,  "  The  price 
of  coal-mining  now  is  our  pitmen's  lives,"  a  sad  fact 
that  was  proved  by  the  scene  about  them. 

Just  about  this  time  it  happened,  as  though  to 
impress  the  risk  and  danger  of  fire-damp  on  the 
enginewright's  mind,  that  one  morning,  young  Robert 
Stephenson,  but  lately  apprenticed  to  Nicholas  Wood, 
came  with  him  to  the  mouth,  of  the  dismal  Bobby  pit, 
when  the  viewer,  stopping  to  light  his  candle,  asked  of 
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Summerside  the  overman,  but  in  a  very  careless  tone — 
"Think  it's  safe  to  go  down  with  a  light  to-day?  *' 

"If  ye  go  down  she'll  fire  on  ye/'  was  the  very 
decided  answer  of  a  man  of  much  experience. 

"  Oh,  nought  o'  the  sort ! "  said  the  viewer,  light- 
heartedly,  going  his  way,  with  the  boy  after  him. 

But  the  old  man,  who  knew  them  well,  caught  at 
young  Bob's  jacket  sleeve  and  held  him  fast,  saying  in 
a  way  there  was  no  disputing — 

"  Thou  shannot  go  in,  lad,  but  sit  here  wi'  me  i'  th' 
air  course." 

Master  Robert  lingered  perforce,  and,  before  he 
had  tirheto  consider  ovei  the  matter,  there  happened  a 
sudden  burst,  and  a  tremor  underneath  that  told  the 
pit  had  fired;  and,  though  the  rash  viewer  escaped  with 
his  life,  yet  with  some  bruises,  it  was  an  explosion  that 
might  have  destroyed  many,  through  this  one  man's 
rash  heedlessness — only  too  common  an  instance. 

Closer  than  ever  George  puzzled  over  the  means 
of  hindering  these  constant  explosions.  He  was 
constantly  poking  about  the  fissures  from  which  the 
treacherous  gas  escaped,  and  the  Killingworth  pitmen 
would  grumblingly  expostulate  when  he  passed  a 
lighted  candle  near  the  blowers  overhead  ;  but  all  the 
attention  he  paid  to  their  remarks  was  to  assure  them 
that  it  was  "  all  reet,"  and  that  he  was  thinking  how 
to  battle  the  demon  of  the  mine;  which  was  plain  and 
good  seeing,  so  they  had  only  to  be  content  to  watch 
Steve's  whereabouts,  and  keep  out  of  his  way. 

E   2 
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At  last  this  earnest  searcher  after  causes  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  surest  thing  would  be  a  lamp, 
with  a  chimney  fashioned  so  as  to  force  a  strong 
current  to  ascend  with  such  velocity  as  to  hinder  foul 
air  from  descending  towards  the  flame  within  it.  This 
lamp,  he  thought,  might  be  safely  carried  about,  and 
having  the  idea  clear  in  his  mind  he  went  off  to  the 
head  viewer,  and  begged  him  to  draw  him  the  plan  of 
such  a  lamp  as  he  would  describe  the  uses  of.  The 
viewer  luckily  took  a  great  interest  in  the  work 
and  the  worker,  so  the  two  set  at  once  to  the  task, 
and  worried  out  the  idea  bit  by  bit.  The  drawings 
took  some  evenings  to  accomplish,  and  when  done,  the 
friends  went  off  to  a  Newcastle  tinman  and  ordered  a 
lamp  to  be  made  according  to  the  plan  ;  then  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  possess  their  souls  in  patience. 

Robert  Stephenson,  in  1857,  told  the  story  of  that 
first  experiment — which  took  place  in  181 5,  when  he 
was  but  a  boy  of  twelve, — told  how  in  the  dusk  of  an 
October  evening  his  father  came  hurrying  into  the 
little  cottage  room,  his  face  all  bright  with  expecta- 
tion, and  how  the  viewer  was  waiting,  all  anxious 
to  get  below,  for  there  was  to  be  no  time  lost  in 
making  the  trial.  Surely  no  Aladdin's  Lamp  could 
have  caused  more  excitement  in  Bagdad. 

But  Nicholas,  the  friendly  viewer,  had  not  arrived, 
and  young  Robert,  as  excited  as  any  one  In  this 
matter,  was  sent  off  post-haste  to  bid  him  come 
instantly.    "  Tell  him  we  are  going  down  the  pit  to  try 
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the  lamp  !  "  cried  the  father,  as  the  eager  boy  tore  off 
in  the  darkness  to  carry  the  message.  He  had  over 
a  mile  to  run,  but  might  make  the  distance  much  less 
by  crossing  the  old  churchyard  as  he  had  often  done 
safely  by  daylight.  However  this  was  a  very  dark 
night,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  dart  through  the 
swing  gate,  he  saw — he  certainly  did  see — a  tall  white 
figure  hovering  here  and  there  among  the  tombs. 

Poor  Robert,  he  let  the  gate  go  clang  and  stood 
for  an  instant,  open-mouthed  and  breathless,  shaking 
from  head  to  foot.  In  Benton  churchyard  here  was  a 
live  ghost,  and  nothing  but  a  ghost.  Some  boys,  even 
town-lived  ones,  who  know  better  concerning  such 
matters,  or  should  do  so,  would  have  turned  and 
scampered  home  again,  but  Robert,  having  his  father's 
message  so  clear  before  him,  and  being  moreover  very 
anxious  to  tell  Nicholas  about  the  wonderful  lamp, 
screwed  up  his  courage  and  made  a  rush  round,  skirt- 
ing this  haunted  churchyard.  Having  reached  a  re- 
spectable distance,  he  took  breath,  and  ventured  to  stare 
back  at  the  "  thing,"  whatever  it  was ;  but  this  time 
he  saw  that  the  spectre  had  set  a  lantern  on  a  grave, 
and,  moreover,  he  heard  that  it  was  busy  with  a  spade, 
turning  up  what  appeared  to  be  very  substantial  pats 
of  earth.  Last  of  all,  the  ghost  resolved  itself  into  the 
matter-of-fact  figure  of  an  old  grave-digger,  with  whom 
Master  Robert  was  acquainted  ! 

When  the  viewer  heard  that  the  longed-for  lamp 
was  finished,  and  Stephenson  and  Moody  only  waiting 
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for  his  arrival  to  test  it.,  he  at  once  mounted  his  pony 
and  rode  off,  leaving  the  boy  to  follow  at  his  leisure. 
But  long  before  he  had  reached  home  the  three 
men  had  descended  into  the  mine,  and  were  making 
their  way  to  a  part  where  they  knew  the  foulest  gas 
was  issuing  from  a  blower.  Here,  to  make  their  test 
the  surer,  they  had  boarded  in  a  portion  so  that  the 
noxious  vapours  might  not  escape.  The  inventor 
eagerly  volunteered  to  enter  this  enclosure,  lighted 
lamp  in  hand,  to  do  which,  needed  as  much  courage 
as  a  soldier  shows  who  advances  straight  to  a  cannon's 
mouth  on  the  poor  chance  of  its  not  being  charged. 

Not  unnaturally,  when  in  the  face  of  so  imminent 
a  danger  the  other  two  men  paled,  and  began  to  hint 
of  the  peril  to  themselves  and  to  the  mine.  Better 
test  the  lamp  some  other  way — this  was  too  rash  a 
venture ;  but  Stephenson,  bidding  them  stand  back  in 
a  place  where  the  gas  had  not  penetrated,  advanced 
alone  into  the  recess  filled  with  fouled  air. 

There  followed  a  sickening  moment  of  suspense 
as  he  disappeared  into  the  shadowy  depths,  lighted 
lamp  in  hand.  They  could  not  see  him  holding  it 
high  and  low,  even  close  to  the  blower  ;  could  not  see 
the  little  flame  in  the  new  lamp,  first  flare  up  so  as  to 
fill  the  lamp  with  fire,  and  then  flicker  itself  out.  But 
they  could  hear  that  no  dreaded  explosion  followed, 
and  hear  him  cheerily  proclaim  "  All's  right !  "  Em- 
boldened, they  advanced  a  little,  just  near  enough  to 
see  the  strange  experiment  repeated.     Then  realising 
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that  here  was  indeed  a  true  "  safety  lamp,"  they  took 
it  in  hand,  waving  it  about  in  the  foul  air  with  all 
impunity  and  much  glad  thankfulness  and  wonder. 

George  was  successful  in  this  great  task,  and  all 
the  neighbourhood  rejoiced  loudly,  and  all  thought 
him  sure  of  honour  and  reward.  Yet,  curiously  enough, 
just  at  the  time,  when  this  humble  colliery  cngine- 
wright,  in  his  far-away  cottage  of  Low  Moor,  without 
books  or  learning,  was  struggling  with  his  plan  for 
saving  pitmen's  lives.  Sir  Humphry  Davy — the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society — was  publishing  a 
learned,  interesting  paper  on  ''  the  Fire-damp  of  Coal- 
mines, so  as  to  prevent  its  explosion  ; "  and  being 
requested  so  to  do  by  a  committee  of  colliery  owners, 
had  turned  his  attention  to  the  construction  of  a  lamp 
for  the  safety  of  miners.  I  need  not  say  how  well  he 
succeeded.  The  "  Davy  lamp  "  tells  its  own  story,  and 
was  constructed  on  a  really  more  scientific  principle 
than  the  "  Geordie,"  though  the  result  was  much  the 
same,  and  each  has  saved  innumerable  lives. 

Very  much  discussion  followed  the  simultaneous 
discovery  of  these  two  lamps.  There  were  committees 
and  meetings  on  the  subject,  Sir  Humphry's  partisans 
being  indignant  that  "  a  common  man,  a  mere  engine- 
wright,  not  even  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  chemistry,"  should  oppose  the  claims  of 
their  scientific  President,  who  was  presented  with  the 
sum  of  ^2,000  as  the  inventor  of  the  safety  lamp,  upon 
which  many,  who  by  now  knew  more  of  Stephenson's 
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deservings  in  the  matter,  also  set  up  a  subscription  for 
the  "cnginewright,"  which  amounted  to  i^ I, ooo ;  and 
what  pleased  him  above  all,  the  pitmen,  to  show  their, 
personal  gratitude  for  the  "  Geordie,"  presented  its 
maker  with  a  silver  watch,  which  he  ever  prized  above 
all  his  treasures. 

Now,  as  we  have  followed  the  trial  of  the  first 
"  Geordie,"  perhaps  that  of  the  first  "  Davy  '*  may 
prove  interesting. 

Sir  Humphry  having  invented  his  ingenious  lamp, 
all  unconscious  that  he  had  a  rival  in  the  matter,  he 
being  in  London,  and  far  too  busy  to  test  its  powers, 
except,  indeed,  in  a  large  bottle  of  fire-damp  sent  to 
him  for  the  purpose,  forwarded  one  to  the  rector  of 
Jarrow,  near  Newcastle,  requesting  him  to  get  it  tried 
in  one  of  the  many  coal-pits  in  his  neighbourhood. 

The  Reverend  John  Hodgson  was  a  favourite  with 
colliers,  and  a  man  who, besides  knowing  all  about  these 
pits,  had  the  greatest  faith  in  his  friend,  the  President; 
and  being  bold  of  heart  and  loyal,  determined  to  test  the 
lamp  himself  So  taking  with  him  one  of  these  new 
things — a  simple  enough  affair,  being  just  a  kind  of 
lantern  surrounded  by  a  wire  gauze,  through  which 
he  was  assured  the  evil  gas  could  penetrate,  yet  not 
emerge  as  flame,  Mr.  Hodgson  ventured  down  into  the 
Hebburn  Pit,  one  of  the  worst  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  most  parts  of  which  only  the  old  steel  flints,  not  even 
candles,  were  allowed  to  penetrate  for  fear  of  "  blast." 

He  went  along  one  dismal  gallery  after  another, 
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holding  the  lamp  high  and  low,  and  saw  it  more  than 
once  fill  with  gas,  which  burnt  out  in  its  wire  cage 
without  producing  any  sort  of  explosion.  At  length 
he  came  near  a  deep  hole  where  a  hewer  was  working 
in  darkness  and  discomfort,  and  this  poor  man,  seeing 
some  one  approaching  with  a  light,  and  knowing  there 
was  great  danger  of  ignition,  all  about  this  special 
corner  being  strong  of  gas,  roared  out  lustily  as  every 
man  would  do  in  fear  of  instant  annihilation : — "  Put 
out  that  leet,  mon  !  put  out  that  leet !  this  moment, 
d'ye  hear  ?  put  it  out,  I  say  !  "  But  the  "  leet "  was  not 
put  out,  and  its  bearer  approached  nearer,  though  the 
pitman  swore  and  raged  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  still 
warning  the  fool-hardy  fellow  tempting  fate  so  madly. 

As  the  flame  came  closer,  the  poor  horrified 
hewer  flung  his  pick  aside,  and  threw  himself  face 
downwards  in  the  soft  mud  at  his  feet — the  only 
chance  left  him,  for  this  blast  is  apt  to  fire  clear  of 
the  ground — and  he  lay  there  with  who  can  say  what 
wild  prayer  on  his  lips,  waiting  for  an  explosion  ;  yet 
though  the  light  was  soon  close  to  him,  no  explosion 
followed.  However  was  it  t  he  waited  yet  a-while. 
All  was  still,  and  the  "  leet  '■'  was  burning. 

Then  the  hewer  looked  up  to  see  Mr.  Hodgson's 
kindly  face  beaming  exultantly,  and  to  be  assured 
that  there  was  no  danger  with  such  a  lamp  as  he  now 
held.  He,  the  collier's  friend,  had  undertaken  to 
prove  it  at  his  own  peril,  and  here  he  was  safe  enough. 

Yet  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  all  credit  is 
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due  to  the  two  inventors,  both  having  done  immense 
and  precious  service  to  poor  toiling-underground 
humanity,  colliery  accidents  are  still  far  too  common. 
Even  though,  since  these  most  valuable  and  important 
inventions,  many  improvements  have  been  made  in 
safety  lamps,  they  are  as  yet  by  no  means  perfection, 
Only  lately  a  band  of  scientific  men  have  made  care- 
ful experiments  with  twenty  chosen  kinds.  The  long 
trusted  Geordie  and  Davy  were  at  once  set  aside,  as 
only  safe  under  certain  ordinary  conditions  ;  then  the 
next  were  tested  one  by  one,  the  object  being  to 
ascertain  whether  the  best  of  the  remainder  could  be 
made  to  explode  in  any  degree  of  foul  air  to  which 
they  might  be  submitted.  Until  such  a  one  is  found, 
we  may  not  claim  to  have  a  "  perfect "  safety  lamp. 
Until  George's  time  there  was  no  lamp  at  all,  and  in 
consequence  the  loss  of  life  was  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  number  of  pitmen  or  the  work  done  in  mines. 

Long  before  this  lamp  question  was  decided, 
George  was  busied  with  that  of  the  locomotive — still 
a  subject  of  profound  and  wondering  interest,  as  it 
had  been  ever  sfnce  those  early  days  when  he,  a  mite 
in  frocks,  had  watched  "  Puffing  Billy "  rumbling 
slowly  by  the  old  house  at  Wylam,  and  had  to  keep 
out  of  the  v/ay  of  the  big  horse  that  dragged  it  along 
its  wooden  tramway ;  for  remember,  as  his  son 
Robert  has  said,  "  The  locomotive  is  not  the  invention 
of  George  Stephenson,  or  any  one  man,  but  of  a 
whole  nation  of  mechanical  engineers.** 
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"  Billy/''  as  we  know,  was  the  first  locomotive  used 
in  the  North  to  carry  coal,  that  is,  to  enable  one  horse 
to  drag  several  laden  waggons,  each  waggon  being 
one  man's  care  ;  but  this  was  a  slow  business  at  best, 
and  scarcely  paid  the  colliery  owners  to  work  it  ;  so 
no  wonder  that  many  efforts  were  made  to  improve 
this  heavy,  clumsy  affair.  Among  these  first  inventors 
v/ere  Outram,  and  Trevithick,  the  clever  Cornish 
miner,  who  had  invented,  among  other  things,  a 
large  steam  carriage,  intended  to  run  upon  ordinary 
roads. 

These  things  proved  failures,  yet  they  had  sug- 
gested others,  and  all  the  mechanical  geniuses  of  the 
time  were  busy  trying  to  work  out  some  system  of 
travelling  by  steam.  One  actually  made  an  engine  to 
run  along  on  four  legs,  like  a  horse,  but  that  blew  up, 
thereby  doing  much  damage  to  its  surroundings. 
Other  wonderful  and  ingenious  things  were  to  be  met 
with,  puffing  and  blazing  their  experimental  way 
along  quiet  roads  and  lanes,  much  to  the  horror  of 
superstitious  rustics,  who  hid  themselves  or  ran  shriek- 
ing at  the  sight  of  what  they  took  for  fire  demons 
and  evil  spirits,  ready  to  destroy  all  who  might 
oppose.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  when  Trevi- 
thick w^as  on  his  way  with  his  engine  to  London, 
where  he  afterwards  exhibited  it  as  a  wonder,  a 
keeper  rushed  out  of  the  first  toll-house  he  reached, 
and  almost  breathless  with  fright,  flung  wide  the  gate, 
exclaiming   stammeringly,   "  P-pass   o-n,    p-pass    on, 
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dear  Mr.  D-devil ;  oh !  please  p-pass  on  as  quick  as 
you  like  ;  there's  n-nothing  to  pay  for  such  as  you  !" 

Plenty  of  money  was  spent  in  this  bewildering 
matter  of  locomotives.  One  engine  after  another  was 
tried,  all  making  much  noise  and  bustle,  and  all  more 
or  less  failures,  before  Geordie  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  simply  with  a  view  of  economising  expense  in 
the  sending  coals  as  far  as  the  Tyne  banks,  much  of 
it  being  conveyed  to  the  vessels  lying  in  the  broader 
part  of  the  river  by  keels,  hundreds  of  which  floated 
down,  guided  by  the  handy  "  bullies  "  (once  "  boolies," 
or  well-beloved),  clearing  the  v/ay,  each  with  his  huge 
oar  or  swape. 

In  1 8 14  his  locomotive — "Blucher"  was  the  name  of 
this  coal  drag,  which  tells  of  those  fighting  times — was 
run  on  the  Killingworth  Railway.  It  hauled  eight 
waggon  loads  of  coal,  but  it  took  such  a  time  about 
doing  it  that  there  was  no  particular  saving  until,  as 
by  a  flash,  our  engineer  saw  where  the  defect  lay,  and 
how  to  remedy  it.  The  furnace  wanted  a  draught, 
which  could  be  given  by  sending  the  waste  steam  into 
the  chimney — done,  and  the  power  of  the  engine  was 
wonderfully  increased.  Then  he  made  another  loco- 
motive, and  yet  another,  each  with  all  kinds  of 
improvements  on  the  last ;  and  when  people  sneered 
at  his  determination  he  planned  the  harder,  practising 
all  patience,  and  his  motto,  "  Persevere." 
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CHAPTER    V!I. 

THE    LOCOMOTIVE  :    ITS   STORY. 

*'  Soon  shall  thine  arm,  unconquered  Steam,  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car." 

Dat^uiji,  17S4. 

"  To  the  public  at  large,  to  the  community,  the  intro- 
duction of  railways  has  been  of  the  greatest  possible 
advantage,  the  prime  blessing  of  the  time.  I  take 
George  Stephenson  as  the  main  cause  of  that  success  ; 
yet,  without  Edward  Pease,  George  Stephenson  could 
not  have  accomplished  that  work." 

Thus  spoke  Lord  Brougham  after  turning  the  first 
sod  of  the  Eden  Valley  Railway,  in  1858,  and,  as 
every  one  felt,  spoke  most  justly.  Who  then  was  this 
Edward  Pease,  and  what  did  he  do  to  further  the 
great  cause  which  our  humble  northern  enginewright 
had  spent  his  life  in  furthering  ?  To  understand  Lord 
Brougham's  allusion  we  must  turn  back  to  the  year 
1 810,  when  there  had  been  great  local  rejoicing  and 
public  stir  over  the  opening  of  the  fine  new  canal  cut 
in  the  Tees.  There  was  already  slight  mention  of 
a  canal  or  of  a  possible  railway  from  Stockton  to 
Darlington,  yet  to  make  this  new  road  a  commercial 
success  the  collieries  must  be  more  easily  got  at.  But 
how  ?  that  was  the  question — one  not  to  be  answered 
for  many  years  to   come,   our   fathers,  good   honest 
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men,  being  slow  to  stir  on  any  new  matter,  and  apt 
to  be  cautious,  so  cautious,  that  such  matters  died  out 
before  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  attend  to 
them.  Besides,  about  this  time  everyone  was  much 
distracted  concerning  war,  and  rumours  of  war. 
Napoleon  fighting  everybody  abroad,  meant  taxes 
and  general  difficulties  at  home.  Commerce  was 
smothered,  enterprise  had  vanished,  folk  buttoned 
up  their  pockets,  and  wondered  very  anxiously — not 
about  roads,  but  what  would  happen  next  in  England. 

With  signs  of  "  the  piping  times  of  peace,"  com- 
merce and  enterprise  both  revived,  stronger  and  more 
cherished  because  of  their  late  evil  plight,  questions 
of  public  advantage  and  interest  were  once  more 
discussed,  and  in  the  north  the  question  of  canals 
versus  railways  revived.  People,  as  a  rule,  favoured 
the  slow-going  canals,  because  they  understood  their 
working  better  than  that  of  these  new-fangled  rail- 
ways. To  settle  the  matter,  a  long  petition  was  signed 
by  many  influential  persons  at  Stockton  asking  the 
mayor  to  convene  a  public  meeting  at  which  to  arrange 
a  method  for  the  quicker  conveyance  of  goods. 

Among  the  signatures  of  most  importance  were 
those  of  Edward,  John,  and  Joseph  Pease,  brothers, 
and  most  honourable  members  of  the  Quaker 
community  at  Darlington,  Edward  and  Joseph 
being,  later  on,  -ippointed  on  a  committee  to 
discuss  and  decide  upon  the  various  schemes  laid 
before  the  public,  the  most  favoured  of  which  was 
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one  for  a  canal  to  be  cut  right  away  from  Stockton 
to  the  coal  country.  At  one  time  this  scheme  was 
quite  decided  upon  if  money  enough  could  be  raised 
for  the  purpose ;  but  because  of  this  if,  the  plan  fell 
through,  and  by-and-by  some  folk  thought  it  would 
be  better,  that  is,  cheaper,  to  lay  down  a  railway, 
or,  rather,  tramway,  and  haul  the  coals  along  it  by 
means  of  horses— for,  as  yet,  no  one  dreamt  of  doing 
without  their  services,  any  more  than  they  thought 
of  themselves  travelling  by  any  such  means  as  steam, 
or  in  any  such  rapid  fashion  as  we  now  do. 

Still,  the  towns  were  very  much  divided  in  opinion. 
Even  when  a  survey  had  been  taken  of  the  roads 
between  them — and  it.  was  time,  now  of  never,  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  further  powers — they  could 
not  agree  to  do  so.  Stockton's  authorities,  afraid  of 
being  out  of  pocket  by  this  new  system,  would  not 
hear  of  anything  but  a  canal,  neither  would  the  land- 
lords or  the  road  trustees  ;.  while  as  to  the  great  army 
of;  carriers  and  donkey-cart  owjiera,  who  carried  mer- 
chandise and  most  of  the  coals  for  inland  sale,  they, 
naturally  enough,  made  a  great  outcry,  and  vigorously 
opposed  this  railway  project.  As  to  the  citizens,  they 
kept  back  their  money  till  the  affair  was  decided,  and 
were  not  very  much  interested  in  the  matter  as  yet. 

Then  it  was  that  Edward  Pease  stood  forth 
publicly  in  favour  of  railways,  declaring  that  they 
would,  certainly  cost  less,  and  as  to  speed  would  be 
little  inferior  to  canals.     The  more  he  examined  into 
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their  capabilities,  the  more  convinced  he  became  of 
their  desirability,  but  he  found  it  difficult  to  readily 
convince  other  people — even  his  own  brothers  could 
not  for  a  long  time  quite  agree  with  him  on  this  sub- 
ject, though  they  talked  it  over  in  office  hours. 

"  But,  Joseph,"  Edward  was  once  heard  to  argue, 
*'  if  I  show  thee  that  a  road  can  be  made  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  by  which  road  my  horse  can  draw  its  four 
or  five  tons  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour,  while 
thine  is  drawing  its  one  ton  along  the  common  high- 
wa}'  at  three  miles  an  hour,  I  know  which  English- 
men will  choose,  surely." 

"  Nay,  nay,  brother  Edward,"  returned  Joseph, 
pausing  pen  in  hand  to  consider  over  this  argument, 
"  but  thou  wilt  be  driving  thy  horse  up  to  the  neck 
in  mire  before  that  can  be  done,"  and  he  smiled  and 
shook  his  head  so  doubtingly  that  Edward  answered 
shortly — for  he  had  the  cause  much  at  heart — 

"Well,  well,  brother  Joseph,  maybe  we  had  better 
not  return  to  this  subject  in  office  hours — it  interferes 
with  our  business,"  and  so  for  the  moment  railway 
matters  were  set  aside  in  favour  of  wool  ;  yet  when 
Gott,  that  prince  among  Yorkshire  manufacturers, 
came  travelling  this  way  from  Leeds  they  soon  fell 
a-talking  concerning  its  merits  again,  and  he,  having 
heard  the  Quakers'  earnest  and  business-like  argu- 
ments and  reasons,  mentally  capitalised  the  difference 
of  rates  likely  to  be  paid  on  the  carriage  of  coal  per 
ton  and  exclaimed — 
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"  You  are  right,  Edward  Pease.  You  are  making 
Stockton  an  annual  present  of  30,000,  and  of  6,000 
to  Darlington.  Surely  they  will  not  refuse  such  a 
boon!"  Though  but  very  unwillingly,  they  were 
made  to  accept  it  at  last  ;  yet  not  until  after  great 
difficulties,  for  everywhere  it  was  organised,  the  Com- 
pany was  opposed  and  defeated  by  the  rich  land- 
ow^ners,  who  rebelled  against  any  lines  being  laid  on 
their  property  ;  then  again,  the  Bill  was  hindered  by 
the  death  of  George  III.  Only  in  1820  was  the 
"Quakers'  Line"  dragged  through  Parliament  in  the 
face  of  all  and  every  kind  of  objection,  thanks  to 
the  execution  of  those  foreseeing  and  influential 
"  Friends  "  of  Darlington,  who  had  proved  its  most 
zealous  advocates. 

News  travelled  slowly  as  yet,  for  it  travelled 
a-foot ;  but  w^hcn  it  was  known  for  a  certainty  at 
Killingworth  that  the  Bill  for  a  railway  had  finally 
passed,  our  patient,  undemonstrative  George  Stephen- 
son, grew  excited  and  anxious,  lest  this  great  chance 
for  bringing  his  locomotive  before  the  public  should 
be  lost.  He  determined  to  go  at  once  to  Darlington, 
and  try  and  speak  to,  and  gain  the  good  v.'ord 
of  the  rich  Quaker,  who  was  said  to  see  a  hun- 
dred years  ahead,  and  had  hitherto  done  so  much  to 
forward  the  scheme.  But  George  was  somewhat  rc- 
ser\'ed  and  shy  of  intruding  himself  upon  gentlefolk, 
so  he  prevailed  upon  Nicholas  Wood,  the  friendly 
viewer,  to  accompany  him,  and  give  him  the  aid 
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of  his  countenance  and  company,  and  tongue  too, 
if  needed. 

It  was  rather  a  long  journey  from  Killingworth  to 
Darlington,  but  the  twain  accomplished  it,  partly  by 
walking,  partly  by  cheap  "  nips  "  on  passing  coaches ; 
and  at  last  they  found  themselves  in  the  ancient  and 
picturesque  town,  built  on  the  hillside,  by  the  Ijanks 
of  the  clear-flowing  Skerne — a  very  different  neigh- 
bourhood from  the  one  they  had  left  behind  them,  for 
hereabouts  there  was  more  spinning  of  woollen  camlet 
and  moreens,  than  colliery  work.  The  people,  too, 
looked  rosy  and  clean,  quite  different  from  pitmen. 

Our  travellers  were  interested  in  the  handsome 
Cleveland  bays  that  trotted  by,  laden  with  bales  of 
merchandise,  or  easily  dragging  heavy  waggon-loads 
of  coal  over  hill  and  dale  ;  then,  too,  there  were 
plenty  of  thriving  farm-yards  hereabouts,  and  larks 
overhead  ;  and  pleasant  green  lanes  and  fields,  into 
which  our  Nature-loving  enginewright  would  have 
delighted  to  wander  at  any  other  time  ;  but  now,  all 
his  anxiety  was  to  reach  the  large  white  house  on  the 
hill,  where  he  was  told  Edward  Pease  lived,  and  to 
get  audience  with  this  great  advocate  of  iron  roads, 
who,  he  felt  sure,  would  give  him  some  chance  of 
employing  worthily  the  store  of  practical  knowledge 
and  ideas  he  had  been  steadily  hoarding  up,  and 
adding  to,  in  all  the  past  years. 

Mr.  Pease  did  not  usually  transact  business  at  his 
own  private  house,  but  when  he  heard  that  work-a-day 
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strangers  had  come  all  the  way  from  Killingworth, 
and  particularly  wanted  to  see  him,  he  at  once  went 
down  to  receive  his  visitors,  who  stood  near  the  door, 
looking  very  tired,  dusty,  and  evidently  all  uncertain  as 
to  their  reception.  However,  the  one  who  seemed  to 
have  the  most  confidence,  introduced  himself  bluntly  as 
the  head-viewer  of  the  Killingworth  Collieries,  "and 
this,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  nervous  companion,  ''is 
George  Stephenson,  our  enginewright ; "  upon  which 
George  advanced,  and  with  a  diffidence  that  made  his 
strong  northern  burr  more  noticeable,  acknowledged 
the  introduction  with  a  shy — 

"  Aye,  sir,  only  the  enginewright  at  Killingworth, 
that's  what  I  am." 

Mr.  Pease,  who  always  liked  to  meet  and  talk  to  a 
sensible  modest  man,  whatever  his  station,  at  once 
greeted  this  one  most  kindly ;  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  wealthy  landowner  and  his  humble  visitors 
were  on  the  best  of  terms — "  talking  railroad,"  after  a 
fashion  that  delighted  them  both,  and  astonished  one 
of  them  not  a  little.  For  hitherto  Mr.  Pease  had 
thought  only  of  horse-power  being  employed  on  the 
"  Quakers'  Line,"  and  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  this 
evidently  skilled  enginewright's  strong  assertions  in 
favour  of  the  locomotive  engine,  such  as  he  could 
show  at  the  Killingworth  Collieries,  and  which  he  had 
worked  at,  and  with,  for  a  long  time  now.  "  Horses ! 
why  one  locomotive  would  do  the  work  of  fifty  horses, 
as  far  as  the  railroad  is  concerned,  and  in  time 
F  2 
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would  take  their  place  on  it  altogether,"  so  he  as- 
serted ;  then  reading  both  surprise  and  incredulity  on 
the  Quaker's  shrewd  face — and  certainly  the  idea 
seemed  a  very  wild  one,  and  a  very  exaggerated 
possibility — the  enginewright  most  earnestly  besought 
his  hearer  to  come  as  far  as  Killingworth,  and  judge 
with  his  own  eyes,  which  would  convince  him  more 
than  any  words  that  could  be  used. 

So  it  was  settled  I\Ir.  Pease  should  come,  but  evi- 
dently more  to  satisfy  this  eager  speaker,  methinks,than 
through  much  faith  in  the  over-wonderful  steam  engine 
described  ;  but  what  was  still  more  hopeful,  he  pro- 
mised to  make  due  inquiries,  and  if  all  were  satisfac- 
tory, to  try  and  get  George  appointed  engineer  to 
the  new  Company.  We  may  fancy  how  pleasant  that 
return  journey  must  have  been,  and  how  lightly  the 
many  miles  were  passed  over,  so  true  it  is 

**  A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day  ; 
A  sad  one  tires  in  a  mile  'o." 

Wherever  the  friendly  Quaker  inquired,  he  heard 
but  good  report  of  George's  character  and  abilities, 
and  soon  exerted  himself  so  strongly  in  his  favour, 
that  the  Company,  convinced  that  they  had  found  the 
likeliest  man  to  forward  their  plans,  appointed  him 
"  to  survey  and  report  concerning  a  possible  line,"  a 
promising  nomination,  news  of  which  Mr.  Pease  gladly 
forwarded  to  his  humble  village  protege ;  not  by 
means  of  the  penny  post,  or  a  telegraphic  message 
we  aie  sure,  but  by  that  of  a   mounted   messenger, 
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commissioned  to  place  ths  large  official  missive  in  the 
hands  of  G.  Stephenson,  Esquire,  Engineer,  Killing- 
worth,  and  no  other. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  go  riding  up  and  down 
Killingworth  inquiring  for  G.  Stevenson,  Esquire. 
Nobody  in  Colliery  Row  was  called  Esquire :  the 
wives  hereabouts  took  it  for  a  name,  and  shook  their 
dishevelled  heads,  and  knew  "  nowt  o'  sich  like  person 
as  A  Squeer,"  or  of  any  one  likely  to  receive  a  big 
sealed  letter.  The  puzzled  messenger  was  near 
having  his  journey  for  nothing,  had  not  one  lass, 
brighter  than  the  rest,  suggested  that  G.  Stephenson 
might  stand  for  "  Geordie  Stevison,"  and  that  he  lived 
in  the  "  bit  cottage  house  yonder,  t'  wan  wi'  th'  sun- 
dial owre  t'  door." 

I  need  not  tell  how  gladly  "  G.  Stephenson, 
Esquire,  Engineer,"  undertook  the  task  ;  how  swiftly 
and  carefully  he  measured  out  the  line,  assisted  by 
Robert,  as  eager  and  ready  as  himself  at  the  task.  Yet 
it  was  no  easy  one — they  being  but  new  hands  at  it, 
a  new  profession,  and  wanting  many  instruments, 
of  which  they  did  not  even  know.  However,  they 
accomplished  it,  and  the  first  rail  was  laid  in 
.1822. 

Thus  far,  there  had  been  no  serious  mention 
of  locomotives  on  this  line ;  only,  as  George  was 
continually  urging  that  they  far  excelled  stationary 
engines,  and  the  conscientious  Quaker  had  promised 
to  see  and  judge  for  himself,  he  presently  travelled 
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over  to  Killini^worth,  and  at  the  place  -knovvn  as 
Three  Houses — between  the  turnpike  and  the  rail- 
way— found  the  enginewright^s  house — ^just  one  room 
and  a  tea  fall — where  Betty,  Mrs.  Stevenson  number 
two,  was  busy  cooking.  She  sent  for  George,  who 
was  down  in  the  pit,  but  came  hurrying  up  all  black 
and  dusty,  but  delighted  to  show  off  the  paces  of 
his  pet  engine — racing  it  up  and  down  alone,  then 
attaching  several  heavy  waggons  to  it,  and  rattling 
away  as  fast  as  ever.     Truly,  seeing  was  believing. 

From  that  time  Edward  Pease  did  believe,  and 
recommended  that  locomotives  and  nothing  else 
should  be  used  on  the  line,  as  they  certainly  greatly 
surpassed  horses,  as  far  as  speed  was  concerned. 

George's  first  "travelling  engine,"  which  had  no 
springs,  and  was  mounted  on  wooden  wheels,  was 
driven  by  his  brother  Jimmy,  who  lived  yonder,  at 
Swalley  Pit,  where  the  railway  crossed.  To  realise 
what  humble  folk  these  Stephensons  were,  we  have 
but  to  look  in  at  the  one-roomed  house,  where  they 
lived,  and  in  which,  surrounded  by  children,  the  good 
man  slept  after  his  work  ;  while  every  morning  at 
four  o'clock  his  helpful  wife  Jinney  was  about  the 
rail — making  the  lire,  and  getting  up  the  steam  of  the 
engine  ready  for  him  to  drive  ;  then  she  would  start 
off  washing  or  cutting  fresh  grass  for  the  cow. 

Early  one  day  it  happened  that  this  engine,  being 
over-weighted  by  too  many  coals,  stuck  fast  on  the 
crossing  in  front  of  the  house. 
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"Jinney!  JInney!  come  awa',  lass,  and  put  t' 
shoulder  to  her,  or  we  shall  never  get  her  along," 
cried  the  husband,  finding  that  they  were  coming 
to  a  dead  stand  ;  and  out  ran  the  faithful  Jinney  to 
cheerily  push  and  pull  until  the  train  started  on  its 
way  again,  puffing  and  smoking  at  a  great  rate,  as  it 
always  did,  as  though  to  make  itself  as  objectionable 
as  possible. 

But  the  engine  George  paraded  up  and  down  before 
his  Quaker  visitor's  eyes  was  quite  of  a  different  and 
improved  order  to  the  poor  old  clumsy  "Blucher" 
his  sister-in-law  had  attended  to,  as  would  be  easily 
understood  had  I  but  space  to  describe  its  workings. 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  Pease  saw  its  merits  and  appreciated 
them,  telling  of  it  far  and  wide  ;  while  George,  having 
so  far  proved  his  skill  and  willingness,  was  soon 
appointed  engineer  to  the  Company,  at  a  salary  of 
^300  a  year. 

He  no  longer  appeared  In  the  shabby  clothes  fitted 
for  colliery  work,  but  in  the  smart  blue  coat  and  top 
boots  of  the  period.  Yet,  now  his  position  was  assured, 
he  worked  harder  than  ever,  almost  living  on  the  line, 
getting  odd  scrap  meals  how  and  when  he  could  ; 
never  heeding  any  discomfort  or  hardship,  toiling 
early  and  late,  yet  ever  cheery  and  pleasant  looking  ; 
welcome  in  the  poorest  cottages  as  he  was  in  Mr. 
Pease's  fine  home,  where  he  became  a  favourite  with 
the  whole  household,  and  one  thought  much  of  because 
of  the  wonderful  abilities  of  which  he  made  so  small 
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parade,  and  the  simple  originality  and  cleverness  of 
the  observations  he  made  on  most  things. 

While  this  survey  was  going  on,  and  the  rails  being 
laid  for  stationary  engines,  George  was  still  hoping 
that  locomotives  would  yet  come  to  the  fore  ;  and 
being  determined  that  when  the  time  came  they  should 
be  properly  constructed,  he  begged  the  aid  of  his 
Quaker  friends,  and  taking  the  thousand  pounds  which 
his  "  Geordie  "  had  gained  him,  and  which  our  thrifty 
engineer  had  set  aside  untouched  in  the  bank,  he  pro- 
ceeded, aided  by  his  son  Robert,  to  build  a  factory  at 
Newcastle — a  suitable  place  in  which  to  build  engines 
after  his  own  heart.  It  was  strange  to  see  how 
thorough  this  man  was  in  all  things,  for  to  make 
sure  of  the  "  littles,"  he  would  himself  direct  the 
masons — even  handing  them  bricks,  the  laying  of 
which  he  understood  with  the  best  of  them. 

Be  sure  the  work  was  well  carried  out.  No  wonder 
that  in  time  this  Newcastle  factory  became  a  very 
prosperous  concern — though  at  first  it  did  seem 
venturesome  to  spend  every  penny  in  building  a  place 
in  which  to  make  locomotives  that  it  seemed  more 
than  probable  would  never  be  ordered  or  asked  for. 

Almost  everybody,  except  the  Quakers,  stoutly 
objected  to  the  use  of  these  little-understood  travelling 
engines,  and  we  almost  wonder  to  hear  that  in  the  face 
of  all  those  objections  the  directors  of  the  Company  had 
the  courage  to  order  three  locomotives,  with  all  possible 
improvements,  to  be  ready  for  the  opening  day. 
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They  were  only  as  yet  intended  to  draw  coals. 
But  George  cried  rejoicingly  :  *'  Railways  will  yet 
become  a  great  highway  for  the  king  and  all  his 
subjects  ! "     And  Mr.  Pease  believed  him  sincerely. 

The  opening  day  was  an  event  that  had  been  so 
much  talked  of  all  over  the  country,  that  on  it  folk 
came  tramping  and  driving  in  from  all  parts— anxious 
to  see  the  procession  of  heavy  waggons  drawn  by  these 
steam  locomotives,  concerning  which  there  had  been 
so  much  angry  argument.  Now,  everyone  wished  to 
judge  of  their  speed  and  working,  and  every  available 
spot  near  the  line  was  crowded  to  see,  first,  the 
"  Locomotive,"  driven  by  this  Newcastle  engineer 
himself,  and  dragging  six  heavily-laden  waggons,  then 
a  covered  coach  filled  with  excited  directors  and  share- 
holders ;  then  twenty-one  coal-waggons — for  this 
journey  only,  crammed  with  venturesome  passengers — 
then  last  of  all,  six  more  piled  with  coals  ;  a  strangely 
brave  show,  surely,  and  heralded  by  a  smart  horseman 
waving  a  big  flag,  on  which  was  to  be  read  the 
Latin  motto  of  the  Company,  which  meant  in  plain 
English,  "  Private  enterprise,  public  good." 

Picturing  the  scene,  one  naturally  wonders  at  the 
strange  rashness  of  any  man  riding  calmly,  with  a 
banner  in  his  hand  close  to  and  just  in  front  of  a 
steaming  locomotive ;  but  as  the  said  engine  was  so 
heavily  weighted,  and  never  in  the  least  suspected  of 
moving  above  six  miles  an  hour,  he  had  small  fear 
but  that  his  fine  horse  could  outstrip  the  fiery  iron 
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monster  in  his  track.  So  he  might  well  canter 
leisurely  past  the  holiday  folk  cheering  along  the 
line — some  driving  in  ancient  gigs  and  carts,  others 
running,  and  thinking  to  keep  time  with  the  whole 
affair  that  came  but  slowly  as  yet,  because  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  rail  towards  Darlington  ;  but  that  ended, 
Stephenson  shouted  to  his  gallant  outrider  to  get  out 
of  the  way  ;  then  he  turned  on  the  steam,  and  off, 
with  a  shriek,  flew  the  "  Locomotive,"  bearing  along 
its  caravan  of  nearly  five  hundred  persons,  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  miles  an  hour ;  and  leaving  its  rivals  in 
carriages  or  a-foot  staring  in  the  far  distance. 

In  1825  the  first  Passenger  coach  was  started, 
planned  and  built  by  Stephenson,  and  the  forerunner 
of  those  endless  lines  of  passenger  carriages  we  see  at 
every  station.  It  was  a  lumbering  object,  something 
between  an  omnibus  and  an  overgrown  clumsy 
bathing  machine,  with  a  door  at  one  end.  A  long 
narrow  table  ran  down  the  centre,  and  there  were 
hard  benches  all  round  it  ;  no  first,  second,  or  third- 
class  passengers  dreamt  of  it.  It  was  drawn  by  one 
horse  along  the  rail,  but  after  a  time  it  proved  to  be 
far  too  heavy  for  any  creature  to  move,  and  was 
presently  replaced  by  the  second-hand  body  of  a 
shabby  postchaise,  purchased  cheap  by  the  Company, 
who  did  not  themselves  work  the  coach,  but  let  it  out 
to  a  local  contractor,  who  ventured  somewhat  surely, 
remembering  how  lately  one  three-wheeled  postchaise 
sufficed  for  all  the  requirements  of  Darlington. 
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This  spirited  personage  even  went  so  far,  when 
evenings  closed  in  extra  early,  as  to  indulge  passengers 
with  a  tallow  candle,  stuck  in  a  tin  candlestick  on 
the  table,  so  as  to  be  handed  round  for  snuffing.  As 
yet  there  had  .been  no  thought  of  lighting  vehicles, 
and  no  doubt  this  v/as  looked  upon  as  a  great  advance 
and  inducement  to  travelling,  just  as  later  on,  when 
omnibuses  were  first  started  in  London,  the  shilling 
fare  included  the  loan  of  a  newspaper  ;  so  that  those 
who  rode  might  read,  and  so  while  away  the  time. 


THE    FIRST    RAILWAY    TIME-TABLE. 

"The  Company's  Coach,  called  the  'Experiment,'  will  com- 
mence to  run  from  Darlington  to  Stockton,  and  from  Stockton  to 
Darlington  every  day  (Sundays  excepted),  setting  off  from  the 
Depot  at  each  place  at  the  times  specified  as  under,  viz.  : — On 
Monday,  from  Stockton  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
will  reach  Darlington  about  half-past  nine.  The  coach  will  set  off 
from  the  latter  place  on  its  return  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
reach  Stockton  about  five.  Tuesday  from  Stockton  at  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  will  reach  Darlington  about  five. 

"  On  the  following  days,  viz.  : — Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  from  Darlington  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
will  reach  Stockton  about  half-past  nine.  The  coach  will  set  off 
from  the  latter  place  on  its  return  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
reach  Darlington  about  five. 

"  Saturday  from  Darlington  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  will 
reach  Stockton  about  three. 

"Passengers  to  pay  is.  each,  and  will  be  allowed  a  package 
not  exceeding  14  lb.  All  above  that  weight  to  pay  at  the  rate  of 
2d.  per  stone  extra.  Carriage  of  small  parcels  3d.  each.  The 
Company  will  not  be  accountable  for  parcels  of  above  £$  value, 
unless  paid  for  as  such.  Mr.  Richard  Pickersgill,  at  his  Office 
in  Commercial  Street,  Darlington,  and  Mr.  Tally,  at  Stockton, 
will  for  the  present  receive  parcels  and  book  passengers." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CHAT   MOSS. 

**  Happy  MacA'iam,  who  can'st  knock 
A  ten-pound  note  out  of  a  rock  ; 
Can'st  so  adroitly  smooth  the  way, 
To  make  even  Parliament  defray. 
Had  I  that  art  by  you  discerned, 
I  would  not  leave  a  stone  unturned, 
Till  I  had  learned  to  coin  and  mint 
A  golden  sovereign  from  a  flint. "^ 

The  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

So  wrote  a  wit,  concerning  the  several  rewards  that 
Government  about  this  time  had  awarded  Mac  Adam 
for  his  new  system  of  pubHc  road-making — money 
and  an  offer  of  knighthood  ;  yet  of  Stephenson's 
good  work  it  took  not  the  sHghtcst  notice.  In 
fact,  after  that  great  stir  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
''Quaker's  Line,"  Httle  more  interest  was  shown  in  the 
three  locomotives  which  our  poor  engineer  had  hoped 
so  much  from  ;  they  were  used  for  coals  certainly,  but 
haulage  generally  was  still  done  by  horses.  The  old 
jog-trot  system  of  travelling  went  steadily  on  again, 
and  everyone  seemed  satisfied — except,  indeed,  our 
George,  who  had  trusted  that  if  he  could  only  show 
the  public  what  was  possible,  opposition  and  doubt 
would  be  done  with,  and  now  found  himself  miserably 
mistaken.  He  had  need  exercise  his  motto,  and 
"  Persevere  "  yet,  or  he  would  lose  all  chance. 
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After  some  long  time,  passed  in  a  most  unsatis- 
factory manner,  it  dawned  on  the  many  commercial 
men  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  that  their  respective 
businesses  seemed  gradually  coming  to  a  regular 
standstill,  and  for  a  reason  that  was  evident  to  all 
who  carefully  considered  the  fact,  that  these  two  most 
important  towns,  only  separated  from  each  other  by 
thirty-six  miles  of  road,  or  fifty  miles  of  canal,  vvere 
fearfully  hampered,  either  by  the  ruinous  tolls  imposed 
on  the  King's  highway,  by  the  freezing  over  of  canals, 
or  by  the  rude  masterfulness  of  independent  carriers 
having  things  all  their  own  way.  Very  often  it  took 
longer  to  get  bales  of  cotton  from  Liverpool  to  Man- 
chester than  it  had  taken  to  bring  them  from  New 
York  ;  and  this  state  of  things  had  grown  so  bad  that 
it  was  publicly  decided  they  must  be  put  an  end  to, 
the  simplest  means  that  suggested  itself  being  to  run 
a  tramway  from  one  town  to  another. 

A  good  many  clever  professional  persons  had  a 
voice  and  a  hand  in  this  important  matter  before 
Stephenson,  quietly  working  his  engines  at  Killing- 
worth,  was  called  in  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  say,  "  run  a  line  from  one 
town  to  another,"  but  there  was  a  big  bog,  or  morass, 
know  as  "  Chat  Moss,"  right  in  the  way,  besides  much 
troublesome  hard  rock.  Altogether  these  skilled 
men  were  puzzled,  and  more  than  doubtful  ;  but  our 
self-trained  engineer  came,  studied  the  matter  care- 
fully, and  declared  that  not  only  would  he  undertake 
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to  lay  a  railway  straight  away  over  the  bog,  but  also 
to  run  a  *'  travelling  engine,"  as  the  locomotive  was 
called,  across  it,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  understand  now-a-days  the 
storm  which  this  statement  raised  in  the  Midlands. 

He  might  have  offered  to  destroy  the  towns  with- 
out causing  much  more  hubbub  or  rousing  the  vested 
interests  in  all  the  neighbourhood  to  a  greater  pitch  of 
indignation  ;  an  opposition  all  the  more  remarkable, 
that  Manchester  men  have  ever  been  proverbial  for  solid 
good  sense,  and  Liverpool  citizens  never  backward 
at  any  suggested  improvements.  But  this  time  the 
battle  raged  high.  There  should  be  neither  railway 
nor  survey  allowed  for  such  an  ill  thing.  The  country- 
folk were  roused  to  hinder  and  oppose,  even  if  it 
came  to  hand-to-hand  fighting.  Men,  women,  and 
children  took  to  flinging  mud  and  stones  at  the  sur- 
veyors ;  ill  names  and  pitchforks  came  flying  together, 
and  whenever  these  amiable  rustics  could  seize  on  a 
theodolite  they  smashed  it,  and  ducked  the  unlucky 
folk  who  knew  its  secrets.  Surely  they  fancied  it  a 
thing  bewitched.  Robert  Stephenson — now  a  tall 
young  man,  and  a  clever  surveyor — and  Joseph,  Edward 
Pease's  active  nephew,  had  sundry  narrow  escapes  o( 
the  kind,  doing  their  work  under  all  sorts  of  disagree- 
ables,  yet  still  continuing  it  for  months,  while  the 
landowners  tried  to  increase  difficulties  in  their  way. 

Yet  impatient  city  people  urged  them  on — first 
declaring,  "  We  want  a  new  road  "  ;   then,  ''  We  musl 
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have  our  new  road  "  ;  and  finally,  "  We  will  have  our 
new  road  of  some  kind."  At  last  ;^30,ooo  were  sub- 
scribed, and  amid  howls  of  discontent  the  whole  survey 
was  announced  to  be  satisfactory  and  complete. 

But  all  this  time  poor  George  Stephenson  was 
having  a  very  hard  time  of  it,  and  before  he  could  get 
a  fair  start,  had  to  come  to  London  and  run  the 
gauntlet  of  an  examination  before  a  committee  in  the 
House  of  Commons — a  terrible  ordeal  for  our  plain 
unlettered  Northumbrian,  at  whom  would-be  witty 
members  mocked,  because  of  the  "  burr  "  that  excite- 
ment ever  increased.  They  treated  him  as  a  foreigner, 
sometimes  almost  as  a  lunatic,  say  what  he  would  ; 
they  cared  not  to  reason  coolly,  being  mostly  pre- 
judiced people  who  could  see  with  one  eye  only,  and 
that  a  little  one,  and  short-sighted. 

"  No  man  in  his  senses  would  undertake  to  make 
a  road  over  Chat  Moss,"  scornfully  decided  all  the 
leading  engineers  of  the  day,  more  especially  such 
important  persons  as  Francis  Giles,  C.E.,  and  Mr. 
Cubitt,  both  vehemently  opposing  the  plan,  one  de- 
claring publicly,  and  with  a  fine  contempt — 

"  It  is  ignorance  almost  inconceivable.  It  is 
perfect  madness  in  a  person  called  upon  to  speak  on 
a  scientific  subject  to  propose  such  a  plan  ;  "  adding 
contemptuously,  "  but  then  every  part  of  this  scheme 
shows  that  this  man  has  applied  himself  to  a  subject 
of  which  he  has  no  knowledge  and  to  which  he  has 
no  science  to  apply." 
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Poor  George !  He  had  to  stand  by  and  listen,  to 
hear  himself  and  his  plans  mocked  at  as  fantastic, 
or  worse.  First  it  was  the  line  itself,  then  it  was  his 
outrageous  locomotives  at  which  these  learned  men 
railed,  conscientiously,  but  certainly  most  bitterly. 

Said  one,  "  Why,  sirs,  according  to  the  original 
prospectus,  we  were  to  gallop  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour  " — before  this  committee  Stephenson 
had  been  strongly  advised  to  underrate  the  powers  of 
his  engine.  "  Mr.  Adam  "  (one  of  the  counsel  con- 
ducting the  Bill)  "was  contemplating,  no  doubt,  that 
some  of  the  Irisn  members  would  arrive  in  the  waggon 
to  a  division  ;  my  learned  friend  says  that  they  would 
go  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  with  the  aid  of 
the  demon  in  the  form  of  a  locomotive  sitting  as  pos- 
tillion on  the  fore  horse,  and  an  honourable  member 
sitting  behind  him  to  stir  up  the  fire  and  keep  it  at 
full  speed.  But  the  speed  at  which  these  locomotive 
engines  are  to  go  has  slackened.  Mr.  Adam  does 
not  efo  faster  now  than  five  miles  an  hour.  I  will  show 
that  he  cannot  go  six,  and  probably,  for  any  practical 
purposes,  I  may  be  able  to  show  that  I  can  keep  up 
with  him  by  the  canal ;  besides,  these  locomotive 
engines  are  liable  to  be  operated  on  by  the  weather ; 
they  are  affected  by  rain,  and  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  cover  them,  but  the  wind  will  affect  them, 
and  any  gale  of  wind,  that  would  affect  the  traffic  on 
the  river  Mersey,  would  render  it  impossible  to  set 
off  a  locomotive  engine,  either  by  poking  the  fire  or 
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keeping  up  the  pressure  of  the  steam  till  the  boiler 
is  ready  to  burst." 

And  so  on,  and  so  on,  did  these  prejudiced  and 
over- wise  men  argue,  the  Parliamentary  advocate 
winding  up  a  scathing  speech  that  lasted  two  whole 
days  with — 

"  My  learned  friends  wished  me  to  put  in  the  plan, 
but  I  had  rather  have  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Stephen- 
son himself  in  that  box.  I  say  he  never  had  a  plan  ; 
I  do  not  believe  he  is  capable  of  making  one.  His 
is  a  mind  perpetually  fluctuating  between  opposite 
difficulties — he  neither  knows  whether  he  is  to  make 
bridges  over  roads  or  rivers,  of  one  size  or  another, 
or  to  make  embankments,  or  cuttings,  or  inclined 
planes,  or  in  what  way  the  thing  is  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  Whenever  a  difficulty  is  pressed,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  tunnel,  he  gets  out  of  it  at  one  end,  and  when  you 
try  to  catch  him  at  that,  he  gets  out  of  the  other." 

So  the  lawyer  went  on,  railing  at  the  gross  ignor- 
ance of  this  so-called  engineer,  who  proposed  to 
make  an  impossible  railway  over  Chat  Moss,  where, 
except  for  long  sedgy  grass  and  a  little  soil,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  its  sinking  into  the 
shades  of  eternal  night,  "  I  have  done  now,  sirs,  with 
Chat  Moss,  and  here  I  leave  this  railroad ; "  but  it 
was  not  so  left  by  others,  for  many  residents  came 
forward  to  prove  that  the  smoke  and  fire  from  the 
passing  locomotives  would  be  intolerable,  and  also 
that,  through  them,  coals  and  iron  would  be  terribly 
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increased  in  price,  and  perhaps  become  altogether 
unattainable,  and  everything  go  wrong. 

"  What,"  asked  one  statesman  anxiously,  "  what 
was  to  become  of  those  who  wished  to  travel  in  their 
own  carriages,  as  their  forefathers  had  done  ?  What 
of  ruined  harness  and  coach-makers,  coachmen,  and 
coach  -  masters,  inn  -  keepers,  horse  breeders,  horse 
dealers  ?  "  and,  he  might  have  added,  "  horse  stealers 
and  highwaymen,"  for  they,  poor  fellows,  were  the 
greatest  sufferers  in  the  long  run.  Among  the  rest. 
Colonel  Sibthorp  offered  endless  objections,  which  the 
PtincJi  of  the  period  thus  summed  up — 

"  I  dislike  railways ;  because  they  cut  up  the 
country.  I  hate  them  because  they  are  the  greatest 
levellers  in  the  world  !  " 

"  I  object  to  them,  because  I  object  to  anyone 
running  through  my  property — except  myself" 

"  I  have  an  especial  aversion  to  tunnels,  as  I  do 
not  see  upon  what  ground  England  should  be  bored 
by  them." 

"  My  antipathy  against  the  smoke  cannot  be 
described  in  colours  black  enough.  The  prettiest 
spots  upon  the  face  of  the  country  have  been  rubbed 
out  by  the  new  lines  that  have  been  run  across  it, 
and  its  most  lovely  features  buried  under  a  heap  of 
cinders,  which  every  railway  carries  in  its  train,  for 
all  the  world  like  the  train  of  Cinderella.  In  fact,  if 
railways  are  allowed  to  run  any  longer,  England  will 
soon  be  reduced   to   a  state   of  ashes,  and  will  have 
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to  be  swept  twice  a  year,  or  else  it  will  ultimately 
disappear  from  the  surface  of  the  globe." 

*'  I  have  the  greatest  dislike  against  directors, 
guards,  policemen,  and  every  one  connected  with 
railways.  I  think  a  stoker  will  go  any  length  to 
attain  his  ends  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  every  engine 
is  more  or  less  an  engine  of  destruction,  and  that 
nothing  will  stop  it  when  once  it  has  made  up  its 
boiler  to  go  a  certain  distance." 

"  I  have  several  other  objections,  quite  as  stringent 
as  the  above,  but  don't  feel  disposed  to  state  them  at 
present." 

Yet  the  time  came  when  the  objector — like  the 
rest — was  glad  to  save  time  and  money  by  travelling 
on  this  line. 

George,  on  receiving  his  appointment  as  head 
engineer,  began  at  once  to  work  his  way  through  the 
many  difficulties  ;  and  certainly  the  railing  over  of 
that  greedy  quagmire,  some  twelve  square  miles  in 
extent,  known  as  Chat  Moss,  seemed  a  task  much 
more  suited  to  the  powers  of  tireless  enchanters  read 
of  in  the  fairy  tales,  than  those  of  the  ordinary,  if 
willing,  mortals  our  George  could  command.  To  begin 
with,  this  huge  bog — which  was  the  sort  of  place  from 
which  rises  that  well-known  wanderer  "Will-o'-the- 
wisp,"  that  scientific  folk  declare  is  nothing  but  a 
gaseous  exhalation,  and  no  "  Will "  at  all — had  been 
preparing  to  resist  any  such  attempt  for  who  can  tell 
how  many  ages.  An  overflow  of  this  same  Chat 
G  2 
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Moss  is  alluded  to  by  quaint  old  Leland,  in  the  days 
of  Henry  VIII.,  when,  describing  the  accident,  he 
wrote  : — 

'*  Chat  Moss  brast  up  within  a  mile  of  Mosley 
Haul,  and  destroied  much  grounde  thereabout,  and 
destroied  much  mosse  and  fresh  water  fishche  there- 
about ;  first  corrupting  with  stinking  water  Glaze- 
brooke,  and  so  Glazebrooke  carried  stinking  water  and 
mosse  into  Mersey  that  corrupted  carried  the  roullinge 
part  to  the  shores  of  Wales,  part  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  some  into  Ireland.  And  in  the  very  top  of 
Chateley  Moore,  where  the  mosse  was  highest  and  brake, 
is  now  a  fair  plane  valley  as  ever  in  tyme  paste,  and  a 
rylle  runneth  into  it,  and  peaces  of  small  trees  be  fond 
in  the  bottom." 

It  was  now — when  George  took  it  in  hand — a  kind 
of  huge  natural  basin,  piled  brimful  of  soft  vegetable 
decay,  sludgy  and  thick,  in  which  loose  mosses  were 
for  ever  growing  in  layers  one  over  the  other, 
withering,  yet  never  quite  decaying  because  of  the 
peaty  qualities  of  the  bed  in  which  they  lay. 

Rain  caused  these  bog-mosses  to  swell  and 
spread,  and  rise  like  a  damp  sponge  where  they  were 
thickest  ;  and  at  any  time  its  treacherous  surface  gave 
way,  shook  and  trembled  beneath  the  slightest  pressure, 
and  swallowed  up  anything  laid  on  its  surface.  This 
was  the  place  over  which  our  Stephenson  proposed  lay- 
ing a  railway,  and  conveying  great  weights.  All  the 
wise  men  of  the  time  stoutly  declared — pledging  their 
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reputation  to  the  fact — "  No  carriage  can  stand  on  the 
Moss  short  of  the  bottom,"  and  as  the  bottom  was  at 
least  thirty  feet  down,  it  certainly  seemed  a  serious 
matter  to  think  out ;  yet,  our  Geordie  having  decided 
that  it  could  be  done_,  and  being  mindful  of  his  good 
motto  "  Persevere,"  not  only  thought  it  out,  but  what  is 
more  worked  it  out,  for  an  experimental  train  passed 
over  it,  now  a  level,  solid  and  beautiful  road,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year  1830. 

Think  of  what  he,  wizard-like,  had  accomplished — • 
this  obstinate  engine-man,  ignorant,  and  having  never 
been  taught  engineering,  therefore  all  "  incapable  of 
making  a  plan."  He  had  filled  up  Chat  Moss  the 
insatiable  ;  he  had  made  unheard  of  excavations ; 
pierced  tunnels,  and  built  sixty-three  bridges  ;  all  this, 
remember,  with  no  past  experience  of  such  work  to 
aid  him,  with  defective  tools,  and  ill-trained  workmen, 
doing  it  all  without  the  least  public  encouragement; 
indeed,  he  too  well  knew  that  if  he  and  his  failed,  or  had 
they  all  sunk  and  vanished  in  the  huge  quagmire,  there 
would  be  a  general  cry  of  "  We  said  so,"  with  even  an 
aside  of  "  Serve  them  right,  idiots,  to  venture  on  such 
a  work  at, the  word  of  an  untaught  working  man." 

How  was  it  done?  It  would  take  too  long  to  tell 
here  of  the  difficulty  of  taking  levels  in  such  a  place, 
of  cuttings,  and  drains,  too  often  filled  up  with  the 
soft,  dark  treacherous  sludge  as  soon  as  completed. 
At  first  the  workers  were  in  peril  of  being  smothered 
vn  it  if  they  slipped  off  the  planks  laid  here  and  there 
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as  pathways  ;  but  presently  they  warmed  to  the  work 
and  took  to  "  pattens  " — not  clanking  things  on  iron 
rings,  such  as  women  wear,  but  very  broad  flat  pieces 
of  wood,  tied  fast  to  their  feet — such  pattens  could 
also  be  screwed  on  to  the  horses'  hoofs  to  hinder  them 
from  sticking  fast  in  bogs  ;  then  they  worked  day 
and  night  till  the  task  was  done.  Yet,  even  then,  so 
difficult  a  thing  was  it  to  realise  that  the  work  was  a 
triumphant  success,  that  many  still  thought  something 
must  happen  yet  to  justify  popular  prejudice. 

Only  a  few  days  before  the  final  opening  of 
this  wonderful  line,  in  1830,  it  chanced  that  our 
engineer  being  at  the  coaching  inn,  at  Bullock- 
smith,  heard  the  landlord  holding  forth  against  "  that 
Stephenson"  and  his  works — naturally  the  topic  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

"  Opening  day ! "  cried  mine  host,  excitedly, 
"  opening  day,  indeed ;  you  will  see  on  their  opening 
day  how  they  will  all  go  squash  into  the  Moss." 

Most  of  his  hearers  listened  with  the  complacency 
of  people  who  were  of  the  speaker's  opinion,  and 
believed  in  coaching  inns  and  stage  coaches.  Yet 
once  the  railway  opened,  and  after  the  "  Northum- 
brian," driven  by  George  himself,  had  whirled  its 
one  hundred  and  fifty  passengers  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester  in  less  than  two  hours,  twenty-nine  out  of 
the  thirty  stage  coaches  that  plied  on  this  road  vanished 
into  private  life;  for  no  one,  not  even  landlords,  could 
believe  in  them  now.     In  three  months  71,000  persons 
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trusted  themselves  on  this  line,  which  now  forms  part 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway. 

This  reminds  us  of  an  amusing  sketch  written 
by  Charles  Dickens,  some  years  after  railways  had 
become  general : — 

"  The  town  had  been  a  great  stage  coaching  town, 
in  the  great  stage  coaching  times,  and  the  ruthless 
railway  had  killed  and  buried  it. 

"The  Dolphin's  Head  everywhere  expressed  past 
coachfulness  and  present  coachlessness :  coloured 
prints  of  coaches  starting,  arriving,  changing  horses; 
coaches  in  the  sunshine;  coaches  in  the  snow;  coaches 
in  the  wind;  coaches  in  the  rain  and  mist;  coaches  on 
the  King's  birthday;  coaches  in  all  circumstances  com- 
patible with  their  triumph  and  victory — but  never  in 
the  act  of  breaking  down  or  overturning — paraded  the 
house.  Of  these  works  of  art,  some  framed  and  not 
glazed,  had  holes  in  them ;  the  varnish  of  others  had 
become  so  brown  and  cracked,  that  they  looked  like 
overdone  pie-crust  ;  the  designs  of  others  were  almost 
obliterated  by  the  flies  of  many  summers,  broken 
glasses^  damaged  frames,  lop-sided  hanging,  and  con- 
signments of  incurable  cripples  to  places  of  refuge  in 
dark  corners,  attested  the  desolation  of  rest.  The  old 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  where  the  passengers  of  the 
'Highflier'  used  to  dine,  had  nothing  in  it  but  a 
wretched  show  of  twigs  and  flower-pots  in  the  broad 
window,  to  hide  the  desolation  of  the  land  ;  the  room 
where  the   post-house  company   used   to  wait   while 
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relays  were  getting  ready,  was  as  airless  as  I  conceive 
a  hearse  to  be. 

"  Sauntering  into  the  town — by  way  of  the  pillared 
entrance  to  the  Dolphin's  yard,  once  redolent  of  soup 
and  stable  litter,  now  of  musty  disuse — I  paced  the 
streets ;  it  was  a  hot  day,  and  the  more  enterprising 
tradesmen  had  caused  their  '  prentices '  to  trickle 
water  on  their  pavement  frontages — it  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  shedding  tears  for  the  stage  coaches 
and  were  drying  their  ineffectual  pocket  handkerchiefs. 
The  opposite  house  to  the  Dolphin,  once  famous  as 
the  New  White  Hart,  had  long  since  collapsed,  and, 
in  a  fit  of  abject  depression,  cast  whitewash  on  its 
windows,  boarded  up  its  front  door,  and  reduced 
itself  to  a  side  entrance  ;  but  even  that  had  proved  a 
world  too  wide  for  the  literary  institution,  which  had 
been  its  last  sphere,  and  collapsed  too,  the  ambitious 
letters  of  its  inscription  had  all  fallen  off  but  these, 
L  Y  INS  T         ,  suggestive  of  Lament- 

ably Insolvent.  The  church  bells  began  to  ring 
merrily  as  I  left  the  spot,  but  they  by  no  means 
improved  the  case,  for  they  said  in  petulant  tones, 
"  '  what's  become  of  THE  coach-ES  ! ' 
"  Nor  would  they  (I  found  on  listening)  even  vary 
their  emphasis,  save  in  respect  of  growing  more  sharp 
and  vexed,  but  invariably  went  on  with  '  WHAT'S 
become  of  THE  coach-ES,'  always  beginning  the 
enquiry  with  unpolite  abruptness — perhaps  from  their 
elevation  they  saw  the  railway  and  it  aggravated  them. 
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"  '  What  we  want/  said  the  landlord,  pulling  off  his 
hat,  and  making  as  if  he  emptied  it  of  the  last  load  of 
disgust  that  had  exuded  from  his  brain,  before  he  put 
it  on  for  another  load,  '  what  we  want  is  a  branch, 
the  Petition  for  a  Branch  Bill  is  in  the  coffee-room, 
would  you  put  your  name  to  it  ?  every  little  helps.' 

"  I  found  the  document,  and  gave  it  the  benefit 
of  my  signature.  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  I  bound 
myself  to  the  modest  statement  that  universal  traffic, 
happiness,  prosperity,  and  civilisation,  together  with 
unbounded  national  triumph  in  competition  with  the 
foreigner,  would  infallibly  flow  from  the  Branch." 


CPTAPTER    IX. 

A   PRIZE   *'  ROCKET." 

**  Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait." 

"  Luck  has  a  mother  love  for  skill." 

Old  Pi  overt. 

Hitherto  we  have  shown  father  and  son  side  by 
side,  but  lately  they  had  been  unavoidably  parted, 
Robert  taking  charge  of  some  engineering  operations 
for  working  mines  in  South  America,  his  father  re- 
maining to  fight  out  the  fierce  "  Battle  of  the  Loco- 
motives," which  was  to  make  or  to  mar  both  their 
fortunes.     A  bitter  parting,  for  George  could  ill  spare 
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the  companionship  of  his  affectionate  and  helpful 
Robert,  a  man  who,  like  his  father,  spent  body  and 
brain  to  advance  the  cause  they  had  both  at  heart. 
But  because  of  his  health  failing,  the  youth  must  go, 
taking  perforce  a  very  long,  but  most  interesting 
journey,  the  wonders  of  which  he  loved  to  tell  in 
coming  years. 

Think  of  this  home-bred  Newcastle  surveyor, 
speeding  away,  first  to  Venezuela,  then  jogging  twelve 
hundred  miles  on  mule-back,  meeting  at  every  turn 
with  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  views,  a  sort  of 
fairy  land  of  trailing,  climbing,  tropical  vegetation  and 
luxuriance,  scantily  peopled  by  men  and  women  in 
fanciful  garbs,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  even 
read  of,  for  books  of  adventure — now  so  common — 
had  not  been  written  when  our  traveller  was  a  boy. 

Whichever  way  he  rode,  there  was  much  to  please 
and  surprise  him,'  except  unfortunately  the  mines 
of  precious  metals  of  which  he  had  come  in  search. 
Of  them,  Robert  could  find  but  the  scantiest  traces, 
although  he  had  hired  an  experienced  native  guide 
who  was  for  ever  buoying  him  up  with  most  glowing 
accounts,  and  fine  promises  of  untold  treasures  to 
come,  but  never  discovering  any  of  the  marvels,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  they  had  never  existed, 
except  in  his  fertile  brain. 

At  last,  when  the  long-sufTering  young  English- 
man began  to  show  signs  of  disbelief  and  doubt, 
the   fellow  protested  vehemently  that  his  knowledge 
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of  the  mining  districts  was  such  that  he  knew  not 
only  where  the  gold  lay  deep  hid  over  the  moun- 
tains yonder,  but  of  greater  marvels  also,  the  hitherto 
unvisited  mines  of  steel,  and  of  brass,  and  of  fine 
alcohol — a  rash  statement  which,  much  to  his  disgust 
and  surprise,  at  once  procured  his  discharge,  for  the 
Englishman,  wearied  of  the  company  and  the  vagaries 
of  such  a  tantalising  Munchausen,  preferred  trusting 
to  his  own  unaided  observations,  and  went  off  alone 
until  he  arrived  at  New  Granada.  This  was  a  glorious 
country,  where  the  climate  and  vegetation  varied  as 
by  magic,  where  the  long  purple  line  of  the  Cordii- 
lieras  lay  between  him  and  the  glowing  skies,  now 
light  and  vapoury,  now  solid  as  the  ramparts  of  some 
giant's  fortress,  a  gloriously  fair  land  in  which  to 
linger  idly ;  but  Robert  had  his  task  before  him,  and 
so  went  riding  on  to  sleepy  Maraquita,  once  a  busy 
city  because  of  the  rich  convoys  of  silver  and  of 
gold  passing  through  it  to  be  shipped  away  by 
Spanish  galleon  loads,  but  now  with  its  glory  all 
passed  by. 

It  had  been  rightly  surmised  in  far-off  Europe 
that  deep  in  the  earth  hereabouts  there  still  lay  hidden 
much  precious  metal.  But  the  engineer  found  that 
the  task  of  discovery  and  rummaging  it  out  of  these 
old  mines  was  a  very  perplexing  and  difficult  busi- 
ness, for  time  and  neglect  had  done  their  best  to  hide 
each  token  and  trace,  the  civil  authorities  were  not 
inclined   to   be  helpful,  or  the  slow  lazy  natives  to 
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exert  themselves  in  any  way  or  at  any  price.  Evi- 
dently nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to  send  home  ior 
miners,  and  they  came,  a  band  of  ruddy-faced  Cor- 
nishmen.  "  Tre  Pol  and  Pen,"  sturdy  and  skilled,  but 
so  rude,  rough,  and  self-willed  that  our  poor  Robert 
grew  more  perplexed  than  ever  when  they  quarrelled, 
fought,  and  drank,  instead  of  working  hard  as  he  had 
hoped.  When  he  would  have  interfered,  they  coolly 
informed  him  that  a  north  countryman  like  himself 
could  not  possibly  understand  mining — no  one  did 
but  Cornishmen,  born  as  it  were  to  the  matter,  and 
having  all  experience  as  to  ores.  Truly  Robert  had 
now  to  remember  and  practise  his  father's  motto. 

No  wonder  that  under  all  these  ever-recurring 
disappointments  and  annoyances  poor  Robert  should 
droop  and  turn  home-sick  in  this  lovely,  strange,  far 
away  land.  But  he  was  his  father^s  true  son,  and 
remembering  that  duty  bound  him  to  do  his  best,  he 
overcame  his  own  troubled  feelings  and  perplexity  as 
best  he  could,  and  by  patience  and  judgment  not  only 
kept  these  rebellious  troops  in  order,  but  finally  set 
the  whole  thing  bravely  working,  and  saw  a  certain 
amount  of  silver  obtained,  though  certainly  not  as 
much  as  the  Columbian  Company  had  expected,  or 
desired  to  disinter. 

The  mines  now  overhauled  were  those  of  Santa 
Anna,  near  which,  that  he  might  the  better  keep 
order,  Robert  lived  in  a  tiny  bamboo  house,  roofed  in 
with  spreading   palm  leaves,  and  dried  reeds.     This 
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was  a  mansion  of  the  bird-nest  order  of  architecture, 
not  easily  blown  over,  or  upset  even  by  one  of  the 
frequent  local  earthquakes.  It  was  perched  on  a  hill 
from  which  could  be  seen  a  splendid  prospect  extend- 
ing to  the  far  Andes,  and  about  it  flew  pretty  things 
all  scarlet  and  gold,  butterflies  larger  than  the  hum- 
ming birds,  but  no  brighter  than  the  strangely-shaped 
blossoms  into  which  they  dipped  for  honey.  No 
words  can  do  justice  to  the  intense  glory  of  Nature 
hereabouts,  yet  for  all  that  Robert's  heart  and 
memory  were  for  ever  far  off,  even  in  the  poor  Colliery 
Row  where  he  had  played  as  a  baby  boy,  or  in  the 
humble  one-roomed  cottage  where  he  had  "helped 
father/'  where  together  they  had  read  and  worked, 
and  studied  out  the  sun-dial  matter.  Sometimes  he 
fancied  he  could  see  its  rough  inscription,  written  as 
it  were  in  golden  characters  athwart  the  crimson  sky, 
or  beyond,  where  the  tall  cedars  lay  thick  in  the 
valley,  "August  11,  mdcccvi."  At  such  times  he 
cared  for  the  purple  tropic  birds,  only  in  as  much  as 
they  reminded  him  of  the  thrushes  and  finches  about 
Low  Moor,  and  of  the  ingenious  "  Fley-Craw "  "  he 
and  father  "  had  busied  over  in  those  happy  old  days, 
when  neighbours  dubbed  the  crowded  cottage  a 
regular  curiosity  shop.  Dear  little  home,  with  all  its 
smoky  surroundings  glorified  or  forgotten,  because 
of  the  tender  atmosphere  of  love  and  social  kindness 
that  had  made  it  as  a  holy  thing  to  the  young  man's 
remembrance. 
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Three  years  passed  by,  and  his  engagement  honour- 
ably ended,  Robert  started  for  home,  the  more  eagerly 
that  he  knew  his  father  needed  him,  for  had  not 
kindly  and  discreet  Edward  Pease  written  in  haste  : — 

"  Friend  Robert — I  can  assure  thee  that  the  busi- 
ness at  Newcastle,  as  well  as  thy  father's  engineering, 
have  suffered  very  much  from  thy  absence.  Unless 
thou  returnest  soon,  the  former  will  be  given  up." 

Given  up !  The  factory  in  which  his  father  had 
invested  the  thousand  pounds — the  place  they  had 
both  toiled  to  raise.  Given  up  !  Not  if  that  father's 
son  could  hinder  by  any  amount  of  exertion  ;  so  home 
he  came  after  many  perils  from  storm  and  shipwreck. 
A  happy  greeting  followed  between  these  two,  once 
more  hand-in-hand  ;  and  of  a  surety  well  was  it  that 
Robert  had  returned — for  his  father,  having  so  much 
to  endure  and  to  do  concerning  the  now  rapidly 
advancing  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  had 
been  unable  to  attend  personally  and  properly  to  the 
factory  which  it  had  cost  him  so  much  every  way  to 
start,  and  where  in  later  times,  we  read  of  more  than 
a  thousand  skilled  men  being  engaged  in  the  making 
of  first-rate  locomotives  and  all  pertaining  to  them. 

When  we  speak  of  the  long  talked-of  Railway 
being  nearly  completed,  you  may  naturally  suppose 
all  that  now  remained  to  be  done  was  to  set  the  trains 
steaming  along  on  it.  Just  so.  But  even  now,  when 
Liverpool  was  tunnelled,  and  Chat  Moss  railed  and 
ready,  it  had  not  been  decided,  and  it  really  seemed 
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as  though  it  never  would  be  decided,  what  kind  of 
power  was  to  be  used  ?  True,  fewer  folk  than  of  old 
were  in  hot  favour  of  horses  being  employed  to  drag 
the  trains,  because  of  the  amount  of  traffic  which 
seemed  probable  on  this  line,  though  the  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle  Act  was  passed  conditionally  that  it  should 
be  worked  by  horses  only. 

Concerning  engines,  it  was  evident  that  very  few 
indeed  agreed  with  Mr.  Pease  or  George  Stephenson 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  locomotive,  preferring  the  fixed 
engine — twenty-one  of  which  were  to  be  fixed  a  mile 
and  a  half  apart,  and  drag  the  trains  this  intermediate 
distance  by  means  of  ropes — to  the  "travelling  engine  " 
which  this  north  countryman  so  desired  to  see  in  use, 
but  which  the  leading  engineers  of  the  day  scarcely 
yet  condescended  to  notice.  All  this  was  very 
confusing  to  anxious  directors,  willing  and  wishful  to 
do  for  the  best,  but  bewildered  with  projects,  likely 
and  unlikely,  which  came  pouring  in  from  all  quarters. 

At  last,  in  very  desperation  of  pleasing  folk,  they 
settled  the  matter  in  the  best  possible  way.  Their 
line,  surveyed  and  laid  down  by  Stephenson,  being 
completed,  they  suddenly  decided  upon  offering  a 
prize  of  ;^500  for  the  best  locomotive,  this  prize  to  be 
publicly  competed  for  at  Liverpool ;  each  engine  to 
run  at  no  less  a  speed  than  ten  miles  an  hour,  and 
not  to  weigh  over  six  tons.  (Some  of  our  modern 
leviathans  weigh  eighty  tons.)  Besides  these  there 
were  many  other  conditions.     Well  was  it  that  our 
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affectionate  and  skilful  Robert  was  by  his  anxious, 
over-worked  father's  side  again,  ready  to  aid  and 
advise,  in  solving  and  resolving,  whatever  mechanical 
difficulties  might  arise  during  the  construction  of  this 
locomotive — which  both  father  and  son  had  determined 
should  finally  settle  all  doubts  as  to  the  powers  of 
steam,  and  triumphantly  win  the  prize  ;  as  it  did,  not 
so  much  by  anything  startlingly  new  as  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  accuracy  of  all  its  parts.  In  its  leading 
principles,  the  locomotive  remains  the  same  to  this 
day ;  but  if  you  would  judge  of  "  The  Rocket,"  over 
which  Stephenson  spent  all  skill,  care,  and  ability,  it 
can  be  seen  any  day  in  the  Kensington  Museum, 
alongside  of  that  other  venerable  trophy — "  Puffing 
Billy"  ofWylam. 

Here  let  me  add  that  Stephenson  had  made  many 
advances  since  the  old  "  Blucher  "  days,  and  had 
gone  on  improving  in  every  way.  Among  the  most 
important  contrivances  for  speed  in  this  new  engine 
were  the  tubes,  passing  from  end  to  end  of  the  boiler, 
by  which  means  a  large  additional  surface  was  exposed 
to  the  heat,  and  so  a  higher  temperature  maintained 
by  means  of  less  fuel  than  usual.  This  tubular  boiler 
was  indeed  the  great  fact  of  this  new  locomotive,  as 
without  it  steam  had  never  yet  been  produced  rapidly 
enough.  Then,  too,  by  burning  coke  instead  of  coal 
even  the  much-objected-to  smoke  was  suppressed  to 
a  great  degree. 

This  "Rocket,"  though  it  was  ready  first — George's 
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work  was  always  ready  first — did  not  have  all  the 
chances  to  itself,  for  there  also  entered  in  competition 
several  other  locomotives.  Four  only  were  chosen  to 
run,  being  the  "  Novelty,"  "  Sanspareil,"  "  Perseverance," 
and  "  Rocket."  These  were  to  be  tried  separately,  each 
to  make  twenty  trips  up  and  down,  on  a  rail  about  two 
miles  long. 

Each  side  of  the  line  was  crammed  on  trial  day 
with  eager  lookers-on,  for  this  time  the  great  question 
of  steam  travelling  was  to  be  impartially  solved. 
The  crowd  pronounced  for  the  engines,  discussing 
their  merits  and  chances  as  though  they  had  been 
rare  race  horses.  There  was  betting  by  smartly- 
dressed  enthusiastic  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  carriages, 
and  by  country  betting  men  on  foot.  Stephenson's 
'*  Rocket  "  was  by  no  means  the  favourite.  Even  the 
three  judges  appointed  to  carefully  award  the  prize 
doubted  its  capabilities  and  hinted  at  its  failure. 
Great  surprise  was  felt  when,  as  being  the  first 
entered,  it  made  the  first  start,  and  ran  some  six 
trips,  that  is,  twelve  miles  straight  off  in  fifty-three 
minutes — very  fair  indeed,  but  the  bettors  betted  still. 

For  what  about  the  others  }  especially  the  almost 
elegant  "  Novelty."  This  was  peculiar,  in  that  the  air 
was  driven  through  the  fire  by  means  of  bellows,  an 
arrangement  that  proved  fatal,  for  soon  these  bellows 
burst,  and  the  poor  "Novelty^'  had  to  be  led  off  in 
disgrace,  while  the  smartly-polished  "  Perseverance  " 
onl>  managed  to  run  six  miles  an  hour.  As  to  the 
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"  Sanspareil,"  which  is  to  be  seen  alongside  of  the 
"  Rocket,"  its  boiler  went  wrong  in  a  little  time. 

Out  of  them  all,  Stephenson's  "  Rocket  "  was  the 
one  engine  that  not  only  fulfilled  all  con'ditions  as  to 
size  and  weight,  but  achieved,  not  twelve,  but  thirty- 
hve  miles  an  hour,  a  speed  beyond  all  precedent,  and 
a  result  which  brought  a  crowd  of  eager  admirers  to 
loudly  congratulate  the  man  they  had  so  lately 
scorned  as  an .  "  idle  visionary,  who  had  daringly 
spoken  of  a  railroad  locomotive  as  the  world's  coming 
missionary." 

"  Persevere  " — the  motto  led  to  fanie  and  fortune. 
From  the  day  George  drove  his  engine  across  Chat 
Moss,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  railway 
travelling  became  an  established  fact  of  national  im- 
portance ;  and  "  the  great  self-taught  man,"  as  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  has  termed  him,  assisted  by  Robert, 
his  son,  untiringly  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  im- 
provement of  railway  engineering,  and  the  planning 
oi  lines  in  England  and  abroad.  Robert  v/as  also 
soon  making  a  high  reputation  for  himself,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  this  child  of  many  cares  ever 
showed  the  most  filial  respect  and  tenderness,  proudly 
declaring,  "  I  never  had  but  two  loves,  one  for  my 
father,  the  other  for  my  wife."  Yet  no  wonder  that 
his  own  son  thought  so  much  of  our  great  worker, 
when  we  read  such  an  interesting  personal  account  of 
him  as  this  one,  written  by  Mrs.  Butler,  who  tells  how 
in  1 83 1,  she  had  "the  supreme  honour"  of  standing 
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by  George  Stephenson's  side  during  a  trial  trip  on  the 
new  line,  adding  :  — 

"All  that  wonderful  history,  as  much  more  interest- 
ing than  a  romance,  as  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction, 
which  Mr.  Smiles'  biography  of  the  projector  has 
given  to  the  world,  I  then  heard  from  his  own  lips. 
He  was  rather  a  stern-featured  man,  with  a  dark  and 
deeply-marked  countenance.  His  speech  was  strongly 
inflected  with  his  native  Northumbrian  accent,  but  the 
fascination  of  that  story  told  by  himself,  while  his 
tame  dragon  flew  panting  along  his  iron  pathway 
with  us,  passed  the  first  reading  of  the  *  Arabian 
Nights,'  the  incidents  of  which  it  seemed  to  recall. 

"  He  was  wonderfully  condescending  and  so  kind 
in  answering  all  the  questions  of  my  eager  ignorance, 
and  I  listened  to  him  with  eyes  brimful  of  warm 
tears  of  sympathy  and  enthusiasm,  as  he  told  me  of 
all  his  alternations  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  his  many 
trials  and  disappointments,  relating  with  fine  scorn 
how  the  *  Parliament  men  '  had  badgered  and  baffled 
him  with  their  book-knowledge  ;  and  how,  when  at 
last  they  thought  they  had  smothered  the  irrepres- 
sible prophecy  of  his  genius  in  the  quaking  depths  of 
Chat  Moss,  he  had  exclaimed,  '  Did  ye  ever  see  a  coal 
float  on  the  water  ?  I  will  make  my  road  float  on 
Chat  Moss.' 

"We  were  introduced  to  the  little  engine  which  was 
to  drag  us  along  the  rails.     She — for  they  make  these 
curious  little  engines  all  mares — consisted  of  a  boiler,  a 
H  2 
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stove,  a  platform,  a  bench,  and  behind  the  bench  a 
barrel  containing  enough  water  to  prevent  her  being 
thirsty  for  fifteen  miles,  the  whole  machine  not  bigger 
than  a  common  fire-engine.  She  goes  upon  two  wheels, 
which  are  her  feet,  and  are  moved  by  bright  steel  legs 
called  pistons :  these  are  propelled  by  steam,  and  in 
proportion  as  more  steam  is  applied  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  these  pistons,  the  faster  they  move  the 
wheels;  and  when  it  is  desirable  to  diminish  the  speed, 
steam  evaporates  through  a  safety-valve  into  the  air. 

"  The  reins,  bit,  and  bridle  of  this  wonderful  beast, 
is  a  small  steel  handle,  which  applies  or  withdraws  the 
steam  from  its  legs  or  piston,  so  that  a  child  might 
manage  it.  The  coals,  which  are  its  oats,  were  under 
the  bench,  and  there  was  a  small  glass  tube  affixed 
to  the  boiler,  with  water  in  it,  which  indicates  by  its 
fulness  or  emptiness  when  the  creature  wants  water, 
which  is  immediately  conveyed  to  it.  There  is  a 
chimney  to  the  stove,  but,  as  they  burn  coke,  there 
is  none  of  the  dreadful  black  smoke  which  accom- 
panies the  progress  of  a  steam-vessel.  This  snorting 
little  animal,  which  I  felt  rather  inclined  to  pat,  was 
harnessed  to  our  carriage,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  having 
seated  me  on  the  bench  of  the  engine,  we  started. 
I  felt  as  if  no  fairy  tale  was  ever  half  so  wonderful  as 
what  I  saw.  Bridges  were  thrown  from  side  to  side 
across  the  tops  of  great  masses  of  stone,  that  had  been 
cut  asunder  to  allow  our  passage  thus  far. 

"After  proceeding  through  this   rocky  defile,  we 
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presently  found  ourselves  raised  upon  embankments 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high ;  we  then  came  to  a  moss  or 
swarrip  of  considerable  extent,  on  which  no  human 
foot  could  tread  without  sinking,  and  yet  it  bore  the 
iron  road  which  bore  us. 

"  Where  the  road  traversed  a  wide  and  deep  valley, 
Stephenson  made  me  alight,  and  led  me  down  to  the 
bottom  of  a  ravine,  over  which,  in  order  to  keep  his 
road  level,  he  had  thrown  a  magnificent  viaduct  of 
nine  arches,  the  middle  of  which  is  seventy  feet  high. 
He  told  many  curious  things  concerning  this  ravine — 
how  he  believed  the  Mersey  had  once  rolled  through 
it  ;  how  the  soil  had  proved  so  unfavourable  for  the 
foundation  of  his  bridge,  '  that  it  was  built  upon  piles 
which  had  been  driven  into  the  earth  to  an  enormous 
depth  ;  how,  while  digging  for  a  foundation,  he  had 
come  to  a  tree  bedded  in  the  earth  fourteen  feet  below 
the  surface  ;  how  tides  are  caused  ;  and  how  another 
flood  might  be  caused  ;  all  of  which  I  have  remem- 
bered and  noted  down.' " 

She  gives  other  pleasant  details,  which  I  have  no 
room  for  here,  adding  enthusiastically,  "  I  would 
rather  pass  a  day  with  Stephenson  than  with  Lord 

A ,  though  the  one  is  a  coal-digger  by  birth,  who 

occasionally  murders  the  King's  English,  and  the  other 
is  the  keenest  wit  and  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen 
about  town.  But  Stephenson's  attributes  of  genius, 
industry,  mental  power  and  perseverance  are  his  own, 
individually  :   while  Lord   A 's  gifts   and  graces 
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(his  wit  indeed  excepted),  are,  in  a  good  measure, 
those  of  his  whole  social  set." 

Many  great  undertakings  followed,  which  I  may 
not  find  space  for  here,  but  the  seal  was  set  upon 
George  Stephenson's  fame  as  a  railway  engineer  when, 
in  1844,  he  came,  with  his  already  celebrated  son, 
and  many  enthusiastic  friends,  to  visit  the  old  town 
of  Newcastle,  to  which  he  had  travelled  direct  from 
London  in  nine  hours,  by  that  iron  road  he  had  lately 
planned,  and  the  like  of  which  he  once  predicted,  though 
mocked  at  as  a  dreamer,  should  become  the  world^s 
highway. 

The  fine  old  centre  and  capital  of  the  north,  set 
its  joy  bells  ringing,  and  publicly  received  him  and 
his  son  with  much  honourable  glorification,  holding 
the  day  as  a  great  festival,  and  one  to  be  remembered 
in  its  annals.  The  young  working  men  crowded  to 
hear  this  great  self-made  hero  of  peace,  who  modestly 
told  them  the  story  of  his  struggles  when,  like  them, 
he  depended  on  his  strong  arms  and  heart.  He  gave 
one  and  all  kind  words  of  advice  and  encouragement, 
bidding  them  believe  in  industry,  education  and  per- 
severance, rather  than  in  any  mere  good  or  ill  luck ; 
though  George's  own  career  was  certainly  no  bad  illus- 
tration of  the  old  proverb  that  heads  this  chapter,  and 
which  we  shall  all  do  well  to  believe  in  and  trust. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

"  THE   END   CROWNS   THE   WORK." 

'*  Oh,  blest  retirement — friend  to  life's  decline — 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  thine, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  peace." 

Goldsmith. 

George  Stephenson's  later  years  were  spent  at 
Tapton  Hall-^a  pleasant  country  house,  surrounded 
by  fine  grounds,  from  which  could  be  had  peeps  at 
the  quaint  old  town  of  Chesterfield,  about  which  the 
land  is  now  all  dotted  with  pit  hillocks  and  furnace 
fires,  and  cottage  homes  for  the  colliers.  Everyone 
knows  of  that  slim  spire  in  Chesterfield,  two  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  high,  all  a-twist,  and  bending  some  six 
feet  from  its  base.  Some  wiseacres  have  declared 
this  is  an  optical  delusion,  owing  to  the  diagonal  lines 
in  the  lead-work ;  but  others  know  it  is  owing  to  ill- 
seasoned  timbers. 

There  are  numberless  odd  legends  connected  with 
the  crook  in  this  ancient  place,  one  of  the  oddest 
being,  that  as  a  demon  was  flying  across  Derbyshire 
he  paused  to  rest  in  mid-air,  taking  a  seat  on  this,  the 
tallest  spire  ;  then,  because  of  the  draught,  no  doubt 
he  gave  a  mighty  sneeze,  which  shook  the  old  place 
out  of  its  perpendicular,  as  now  we  see  it. 

Another  legend  tells  how,  in  story  times,  so  very, 
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very  good  a  woman   came  towards  tlie  church  to  be 

married  in  it,  that  the  tall  spire  could  not  resist  bowing 

down  to  look  at  her — and,  what  is  more   peculiar — 

that  when  it  again  sees  as  good  a  woman  coming  for 

the  same   purpose,  it  will  once   more   rear   itself  as 

straight  as  a  spire  ought  to  be.     As  yet,  to  quote  the 

old  rhyme  : — 

"  Whichever  way  you  turn  your  eye, 
It  always  seems  to  be  awry  ; 
Pray  can  you  tell  the  reason  why  ? 
The  only  reason  known,  of  weight, 
Is  that  the  thing  is  never  straight. 
Nor  know  the  people  where  to  go, 
To  find  a  man  to  make  it  so  ; 
Since  none  can  furnish  such  a  plan, 
Except  a  perfect  upright  man. 
So  that's  the  thing,  'tis  very  plain, 
For  ages  crooked  must  remain  ; 
And  while  it  stands  must  ever  be 
An  emblem  of  deformity  ;  " 

though  I  do  not  believe  Chesterfield  folk  think  their 
quaint  spire  the  emblem  of  any  such  objectionable 
thing. 

*'  I  have  no  notion  of  a  truly  great  man  who  can- 
not be  all  sorts  of  men,"  says  Carlyle  ;  so  surely  he 
would  have  had  a  great  "  notion  "  of  this  engineer  of 
ours  who,  in  his  later  days,  having  resigned  the  active 
part  of  his  profession  to  his  other  clever  self,  Robert, 
became  to  a  certain  degree  another  sort  of  man — an 
active,  contented,  country  gentleman,  taken  up  with 
farming  questions,  and  as  interested  in  growing  prize 
fruits  and  vegetables  as  he  had  once  been  in  planning 
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a  safety  lamp,  or  in  the  relative  merits  of  wide  and 
narrow  gauges  ;  for  just  as  in  youth  he  had  grown 
big  cabbages  and  cauliflowers,  now  he  cultivated 
grapes  and  pines,  the  size  oi  which  were  the  boast 
of  the  county  shows.  And  as  he  had  directed  and 
trained  hundreds  of  hardy  and  reckless  navvies,  so 
now  he  had  a  following  of  rosy  gardeners.  Luckily 
his  difficulties  centred,  not  in  obstinate  people, 
but  in  huge  melons  and  wayward  cucumbers,  with 
whose  silly  wild  fashion  of  growing  he  struggled, 
even  as  he  had  done  with  the  difficulties  of  lamps, 
iron  roads,  and  slow  steam  engines ;  for  the  over-big 
cucumbers  tried  hard  to  keep  unsightly  and  crooked, 
even  though  he  humoured  them  all  ways  and  studied 
the  heat  and  light  such  things  required.  In  spite  of  his 
efforts  they  twisted  and  twirled  after  their  own  free 
fashion,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  their  grower,  whose 
correct  eye  could  not  bear  to  see  things  a-twist,  defying 
all  his  patience,  until  the  brilliant  idea  of  inserting  them 
early  in  long  straight  tubes  occurred  to  him,  then  they 
had  to  grow  as  he  wished,  and  he  cried  delightedly, 
•'*  See,  I  ha'  bothered  them  the  noo." 

And  so  he  "bothered"  his  as  yet  rare  foreign 
melons  into  growing  bigger  and  rounder  than  any  in 
Derbyshire  by  imagining  a  kind  of  wire  nest,  in  which 
they  could  lie  and  ripen,  unaffected  by  darkness  and 
chill.  He  watched  the  erection  of  his  immense  new 
pine-houses  as  closely  as  ever  he  had  watched  the 
putting  together  of  that  famous  old  "  Rocket."     All 
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trifles  to  tell  of,  maybe  ;  but  trifles  that  mean  much  in 
connection  with  this  dignified  old  gentleman,  with  the 
white  hair  and  kindly  blue  eyes^  who  might  often  be 
seen  strolling  about,  followed  by  his  dogs,  wandering 
in  the  pleasant  lanes,  over  hill  and  dale,  generally 
with  some  old  friend,  who  could  sympathise  with 
the  never-ending  wonders,  the  thousand  delights, 
which  long  years  before  lowly  "  Old  Bob,"  between 
the  intervals  of  shovelling  coals  into  a  furnace,  had 
taught  his  son  were  to  be  found  stored  in  such  places 
— were  it  but  a  tangled  web,  a  leaf  weighed  down 
by  dew  ;  nothing  was  lost  on  this  man  the  world 
so  delighted  to  honour.  He  thought  of  higher  things, 
too,  as  when  once  a  friend,  seeing  him  gaze  earnestly 
at  the  star-lighted  sky,  observed  that  after  all,  man 
was  but  an  insignificant  creature  in  the  face  of  such 
wonders,  he  answered  abstractedly : 

"  But  how  wonderful  a  creature  man  must  be  to  be 
able  to  think  and  reason,  and  even  in  some  measure 
to  comprehend  works  so  infinite  !  " 

George  Stephenson  died  in  1848  ;  a  useful  and 
benevolent  gentleman,  respected  and  honoured  by  all, 
as  a  simple  tablet  in  the  church  at  Chesterfield  tells. 

The  last  scene  I  would  record,  occurred  on  the 
9th  of  June,  1 88 1,  on  the  centenary  of  his  birth. 

Almost  a  hundred  years  ago  we  showed  our  little 
Geordie  Steve  cheerfully  "hauldin'  gentlemen's  horses" 
at  Newcastle  Lammas  Fair  time,  that  he  might  win  for 
his  sister  the  bonnet  on  which  she  had  set  her  mind. 
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In  1 88 1  the  ancient  city  was  all  astir  again,  not  be- 
cause of  a  fair  this  time,  but  celebrating  the  centenary 
of  this,  her  honoured  son's  birth.  There  were  tall 
Venetian  masts,  and  flags  waving  everywhere  ;  his  fine 
statue,  in  Neville  Street — near  that  same  Literary 
Institute  that  had  been  of  such  use  to  him  as  a  poor 
man — was  wreathed  with  gay  summer  flowers  ;  and 
from  every  direction  streamed  a  great  crowd  of  work- 
ing men,  cheering  at  the  sight  of  a  procession  of  new 
engines,  twelve  modern  iron  pilgrims,  bound — from 
the  fine  Central  Station — for  the  spot  where  the 
"  Founder  of  Railways"  was  born,  and,  where  already 
waited  the  five  patriarchs  o^  their  kind,  even  to 
"Puffing  Billy,"  and  that  very  Killingworth  "Blucher" 
the  first  of  the  locomotives  over  which  he  had  laboured 
so  patiently  and  long. 

Hither  came  express  all  the  civic  officers  and 
celebrities  of  the  north,  and  south  too,  for  now  people 
could  visit  this  part  of  our  own  country.  It  was  no 
longer  considered  as  inhabited  by  savages,  or  some- 
thing very  strangely  like  it,  as  it  was  supposed  of  old, 
when  stay-at-home  folk  knew  very  little  of  each  other, 
except  by  hearsay,  which  is  apt  to  be  prejudiced) 
and  to  report  more  of  evil  than  good. 

Opposite  the  little  shabby,  one-roomed  house  in  the 
High  Street,  just  about  where  bare-footed  Geordie  had 
so  often  watched  old  ''Billy"  slowly  creaking  by,  the  fine 
new  train  stopped,  while  the  chief  magistrate  of  New- 
castle alighted  and  planted  an  oak  tree  to  commemorate 
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the  occasion  ;  then  the  party  returned  to  join  in  the 
endless  procession  formed  by  forty  thousand  pitmen 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  and  by  deputations 
from  all  parts.  While  this  was  going  on  in  the  old 
northern  city,  George's  birthday  was  celebrated  with  all 
honour  at  Venice,  Liege,  Amiens,  even  in  far  off  Rome, 
where  his  statue  was  unveiled  with  much  ceremony. 
Everywhere,  at  home  and  abroad,  men  delighted 
to  honour  the  memory  of  this  man,  who,  beginning 
life  as  a  poor  little  bare-footed  cowherd,  earning 
twopence  a  day,  ended  it  a  millionaire — the  useful 
results  of  whose  busy  life  extended  to  every  part  of 
the  civilised  world — Nature's  gentleman,  whose  boast 
it  was  that  he  had  no  titles,  no  flourishes  to  his  name 
before  or  after,  being  simply  known  as  "  George 
Stephenson,  the  Founder  of  the  Railway  Locomotive 
System."     And  surely  that  was  enough. 

As  George  Stephenson  constructed  railways,  so 
Robert,  his  son,  planned  and  constructed  the  railway 
bridges  they  necessitated.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  is  the  the  picturesque  High  Level  Bridge, 
four  thousand  feet  long,  with  its  broad  carriage  road- 
way and  the  railway  above  it,  which  spans  the  valley 
of  the  Tyne,  crossing  with  all  security  the  same  steep 
depth  with  the  flowing  river  and  the  blackened  sur- 
roundings so  dangerous  to  passengers,  which,  precisely 
a  hundred  years  before — for  the  first  pile  was  driven 
in  1846 — had  been  surveyed  with  such  disgust  by 
Culloden  Cumberland  and  his  followers. 
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One  of  the  first  great  difficulties  which  Robert  found 
in  starting  this  "  spyder  well  brigg  "  over  the  Tyne  was 
the  safe  securing  of  the  many  huge  piers  required. 
Pile-driving  was  usually  done  by  a  somewhat  slow 
and  uncertain  arrangement  of  "  slide/'  ram,  and 
"  monkey/'  that  is,  by  a  mass  of  iron  descending  on  the 
piles  from  a  considerable  height  and  steadily  knocked 
them  in  ;  but  this  process  was  unsuitable  for  the  mighty 
work  now  to  be  attempted.  Thenceforth  our  foresee- 
ing engineer  summoned  to  his  assistance  a  mighty 
monster  but  lately  heard  of,  a  huge  restless  creature 
of  iron  and  steam,  called  into  being  by  Nasmyth,  one 
of  the  "  men  of  metal  "  to  v/hom  the  working  world 
owes  so  much.  The  President  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion said  of  its  powers,  "  At  the  first  trial  it  did 
in  four  minutes  and  a  half  the  work  which  by 
manual  labour  could  only  be  done  in  twelve  -hours, 
and  was  perfectly  successful  from  the  first  moment." 
This  was  its  first  effort  at  pile-driving. 

Certainly  it  had  a  most  irresistible  eloquence  of 
its  own,  the  strokes  of  this  mighty  hammer  coming 
down  at  such  a  rate  (one  every  second)  that  strange 
to  tell  it  often  happened  the  pile  head  was  all  aflame 
and  alight  under  the  violence  of  its  blows ;  but  In  it 
was  driven,  making  way  for  another  pile  that  was  all 
ready  to  follow  in  a  kind  of  mud  game  of  "  follow- 
my-leader,"  right  down  into  the  solid  bed  of  the 
river  where  it  was  fixed  for  aye. 

So  the   High   Level   Bridge   was   begun,  but    we 
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have  not  space  to  tell  oi  half  the  difficulties  our 
engineer  had  to  encounter  and  struggle  with,  before 
that  same  marvellous  structure  was  safely  hung  in  its 
place,  for  when  the  piles  had  been  driven,  and  the 
coffer  dam.  artfully  formed,  and  the  water  forced  out 
so  as  to  lay  almost  bare  the  bed  of  the  "  Coaly  Tyne/' 
the  strong  water  would  still  force  its  way  through  the 
quicksands  below,  and  work  and  money  were  wasted 
and  spent  in  vain  attempts  to  keep  the  water  out. 
Like  a  living  enemy  it  long  refused  to  be  baffled  or 
foiled,  yet  it  must  be  stopped.  At  length  this  was 
accomplished  by  means  of,  I  should  be  afraid  to 
say  how  much  concrete  and  rubble  cleverly  dis- 
posed of  up  to  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  piles ; 
then  came  a  foundation  of  stone  blocks,  and  at  last 
the  work  was  fairly  started,  which,  when  finishedi 
was  to  be  aptly  styled  the  "  King  of  Railway 
Bridges."     It  was  opened  in  1849. 

There  are  many  more  things  that  I  would  like  to 
tell  of,*  but  I  have  not  space  to  mention,  even  by 
name,  all  Robert  Stephenson's  triumphs  of  engineering 
skill — the  last,  and  most  remarkable^  of  which  was  the 
wonderful  Victoria  Tubular  Bridge,  crossing  that  wide 
and  rapid  river  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  thus  connecting 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  at  Montreal, 
with  the  seaboard.     This  splendid  undertaking    was 

*  For  fuller  details,  let  me  refer  ray  readers  to  Dr.  Smiles'  "  Lives 
of  the  Engineers,"  to  which  valuable  work  I  am  indebted  for  the  main 
facts  in  this  little  volume. 
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commenced  in-  1854,  and  finally  opened  for  traffic  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1859. 

This  mighty  bridge,  reared  on  twenty-four  enor- 
mous piers,  is  almost  two  miles  in  length.  The  road 
runs  through  gigantic  iron  tubes_,  which  are  fashioned 
out  of  some  ten  thousand  tons  of  metal,  and  pass 
some  sixty  feet  above  the  flowing  foaming  river, 
which  the  train  takes  nine  minutes  to  steam  across: 
Its  piers  contain  8,000  tons  of  solid  masonry. 

Although  an  unprecedented  marvel  of  its  kind, 
a  greater  marvel  is,  that  it  was  drafted,  calculated  and 
estimated  for  by  Robert  Stephenson,  who,  after  only 
one  short  visit  to,  Canada,  was  able  to  work  out  the 
great  scheme,  which  of  itself  would  make  his  name 
famous.  Unfortunately  he  died  just  before  this 
crowning  work  was  completed,  that  is,  in  1859, 
eleven  years  after  the  father  he  had .  such  good 
cause  to  love  and  honour — the  father  who  had  left 
almost  unlimited  wealth  to  the  deserving  son,  whom 
Oxford  named  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws,  who  was  M.P., 
and  President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers 
— not  to  mention  innumerable  foreign  crosses  and 
orders  with  which  Continental  Powers  delighted  to 
honour  the  skilful  Englishman,  who  had  done  so 
much  to  advance  mutual  commerce  and  communi- 
cation throughout  the  world.  Robert  Stephenson — 
whose  name  in  the  old  Teutonic  language  is, 
we  are  told,  derived  from  "  Son  of  the  Strong  " — 
now    lies    in    Westminster    Abbey   by   Telford    the 
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shepherd's  son  of  Eskdale.     Truly  of  each  it  might 
be  said — 

"  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession,  and  it  was 
his  great  right  to  be  so." 

"  The  world's  ruled  by  steam, 
And  all  the  men  and  Avomen  are  its  subjects. 
It  guides  their  movements  and  their  whereabouts  ; 
And  this  steam,  in  its  time,  plays  many  parts  ;     • 
Its  acts  being  seven  ages — at  first,  the  kettle, 
Hissing  and  sputtering  on  a  kitchen  hob, 
And  then  NEWCOMEN'S  engine,  to  its  piston, 
By  atmospheric  pressure,  giving  force 
Imperfectly  to  pumps.     Then  WATT'S  condenser, 
More  economic,  with  its  stuffing-box, 
And  double-acting  movement.     Then  a  steam-boat 
Full  of  strange  smells,  and  crammed  like  NOAH'S  ark, 
(It  on  high  pressure,  sudden  and  quick  to  explode), 
Raising  up  FULTON'S  reputation 
In  everybody's  mouth.     Then  the  steam-horse, 
By  STEPHENSON  devised— on  Walls  End  fed, 
With  boiler  grimed,  and  wheels  of  clumsy  cut, 
Spurring  brass  knobs  and  copper  ornaments, 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.     The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  war  of  broad  and  narrow  gauge  ; 
Brunei  on  one,  Hudson  on  t'other  side, 
Their  several  lines  stretching  a  world  too  wide 
For  the  Committee's  and  Steam's  manly  voice 
That,  in  the  kettle's  childish  treble  piped. 
Now  mighty  over  all  the  world.     Last  scene  of  all 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is  general  brotherhood,  and  mere  obliAaon 
Of  troops,  of  wars,  of  blood,  and  all  such  things." 

— Punchy  1847, 

\Pui  Portrait  of  George  Stephenson  isfrojn  a  Print  published  oy 
H.  Graves  of  Co.,  Pall  MaU,  London.) 
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